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TN  the  first  two  articles  of  this 
series  an  account  has  been 
given  of  the  restoration  of 
Williamsburg  as  the  capital  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  an  undertak- 
ing which  was  begun  in  1927  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  com- 
pleted in  its  main  outlines  three 
years  ago.  Since  1 935  the  work  has 
been  devoted  to  the  perfection  of 
detail,  and  if  to-day  the  Colonial 
area  of  Williamsburg  presents  so 
satisfying  a  spectacle,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  painstaking  care  be- 
stowed on  it  from  the  first  stages  of 
restoration  to  this,  its  final  phase. 

The  production  of  new  brick  to 
duplicate  the  original  was  one  of 
the  first  considerations;  an  im- 
portant one,  for  the  basic  effect 
depended  very  much  on  securing 
the  tone  and  texture  of  the  old 
brick  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  Bruton  Parish  Church  and 
the  Wren  Building  at  the  College. 
Remains  of  an  early  kiln  were 
uncovered  near  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  it  was  the  practice 
to  set  up  such  kilns  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  various  buildings.  The  brick 
used  for  the  present  structures  is 
made  from  local  clay,  just  as  it 
was  originally,  when  contracts  were  made  for 
its  production  at  fourteen  shillings  a  thousand 
for  the  College,  in  1694,  and  at  twenty  shill- 
ings, in  1700,  for  the  Capitol.  This  brick  is  of 
a  yellowish  red  tone,  and  is  uneven  in  texture ; 
there  are  also  glazed  headers  of  a  greenish 
blue,  the  successful  production  of  which  fol- 
lowed a  year  of  experiment.  The  face  bonds 
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STORATION  OF  DETAILS  OF  THE  CORNICE  MOULDING,  FLOORING  AND 
ENTRANCE  HALL  OF  PALACE  WAS  GUIDED  BY  FRAGMENTS  FOUND 


employed  are  the  Flemish  and  English,  which 
were  used  simultaneously  in  the  early  Eigh- 
teenth Century  in  Williamsburg.  Other  points 
of  construction  which  have  received  close  study 
are  the  oyster-shell  mortar,  the  composition 
of  the  lime  plaster  of  the  interior  walls  and  the 
method  of  trowelling,  the  ingredients  of  the 
paints  with  which  walls  and  woodwork  were 
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No.  XX.— THE  ORIGINAL  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
WAS  TAKEN  lO  RICHMOND  IN  1779,  AND  IS  NOW  RESTORED  TO 

treated,  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  win- 
dow lights,  the  metal  cramps  in  the  masonry, 
the  design  of  hardware,  treatment  of  flooring, 
stone,  lead  and  ironwork,  beside  the  more  ob- 
vious problems  of  architectural  design  and  in- 
terior furnishing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  work  it  was 
discovered  that  the  excavations  in  the  Colon- 
ial area  were  yielding  a  store  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  shape  of  fragments  of  stone 
and  woodwork,  utensils,  etc.,  and  these  have 
been  arranged  in  a  permanent  exhibition  at 


the  old  Court  House  in  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street.  Here  is  pre- 
served a  piece  of  the  dentilled  cor- 
nice moulding  found  on  the  site  of 
the  entrance  hall  at  the  Gover- 
nor's Palace,  which  has  served  as 
the  pattern  for  the  restoration; 
here  also  are  fragments  of  the 
black  and  white  marble  pavement 
from  the  same  hall,  and  the  central 
panel  of  the  mantel  frieze  carved 
in  a  floral  design.  This  last  is  too 
mutilated  for  use,  but  quite  ad- 
equate as  a  source  of  design.  Here, 
too,  is  a  small  silver  spoon  by  Ro- 
bert Lowe,  of  Edinburgh,  1742, 
from  the  excavations  at  the  Ra- 
leigh Tavern,  which  has  been  used 
appropriately  as  the  pattern  for 
some  of  the  silver  spoons  in  the 
present  Tavern. 

The  initial  Act  of  1699  for  the 
building  of  the  Capitol  gave  its  ex- 
act dimensions,  specified  how  it 
was  to  be  divided  in  each  of  the 
two  sides  which  made  up  its  H- 
form,  and  mentioned  the  thickness 
of  the  brick  walls  below  and  above 
the  water  table,  on  the  first  story 
and  on  the  second.  The  instruc- 
tions show  that  every  detail  of  the 
building  was  foreseen  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  when  the  specifica- 
tions were  turned  over  to  Henry 
Cary,  the  'overseer'  of  the  build- 
ing, there  was  little  which  required 
amplification.  The  original  foun- 
dations of  this  building  and  the 
evidence  of  the  engraved  view  found  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  has.  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  throughout  the  work,  indicate 
that  the  first  instructions  were  carried  out  with 
little  modification.  One  of  the  few  omissions 
was  that  of  the  six  sundials  originally  designed 
for  the  cupola.  We  read  that  'the  great roomes 
below  of  each  building  shall  be  laid  with  flag 
stone,'  that  there  shall  be  'great  folding  gates 
to  each  Porch  of  Six  foot  breadth,'  that  the 
room  for  the  Burgesses  shall  have  a  built-in 
seat  or  bench  running  around  it  next  to  the 
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wall,  and  that  the 
wall  is  to  be  wainscot- 
ed three  feet  above 
this  bench.  The  semi- 
circle at  the  end  of  the 
room,  formed  by  the 
rounded  ends  of  the 
building,  was  to  be 
raised  one  step  and 
laid  with  plank  in- 
stead of  flagstone. 
Here  was  to  stand  the 
large-armed  chair  for 
the  Speaker.  This 
chair  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, having  survived 
the  fire  of  1 747.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  second 
Capitol  at  Williams- 
burg, and  was  re- 
moved to  Richmond 
when  that  city  be- 
came the  capital  in 
1 779  and  returned  for 
the  furnishing  of  the 
present  building.  The 
other  wing  was  de- 
voted to  the  General 
Court  and  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Coun- 
cil. There  was  to  be  'a 
Seat  rais'd  one  Step 
above  the  Bench  in 
the  middle  of  the  Cir- 
cular end  of  the  Court 
made  Chairwise,'  and 
'galleries  at  the  lower 

end  and  on  the  east  side.'  The  painting  of  the 
woodwork  is  also  mentioned:  'the  wanscote 
and  other  wooden  work  on  the  first  and  second 
floor  on  the  General  Court  side  to  be  painted 
like  marble,  and  that  on  the  other  part  shall 
be  painted  like  wanscote  . . .  and  the  doors  and 
other  wooden  work  in  the  roof  shall  be  painted 
white.'  The  furnishings  are  listed  in  detail. 
For  the  committee  rooms  above  stairs  there 
were  to  be  ordered  seven  dozen  Russia  leather 
chairs,  the  Burgesses'  room  was  to  have  a  table 
eight  feet  long  and  five  broad,  the  Council 


No.  XXI. — THE  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL,  IN  THE  WING  DEVOTED  TO  GENERAL 
COURT  AND  COUNCIL  :  FURNISHED  WITH  REPRODUCTIONS  FOLLOWING  THE  ORIGINAL  SCHEME 

Chamber  an  oval  table  fourteen  feet  long 
and  six  broad.  Around  this  were  to  be  two 
dozen  armed,  cane  chairs,  with  a  larger  one 
for  the  Governor,  and  for  these  twenty-five 
green  cushions  stuffed  with  hair  were  ordered. 
These  records  are  mainly  of  the  date  April  9th, 
1 703.  Lesser  furnishings  are  mentioned  in  due 
course — one  dozen  large,  high,  brass  candle- 
sticks, four  dozen  large,  strong,  brass  sconces, 
brass  snuffers,  standishes,  pen  knives,  and  less- 
er supplies.  On  June  5th,  1722,  there  were 
ordered  a  mace,  a  gown  for  the  Speaker,  a 
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No.  XXII.— A  NEW  ENGLAND  CHEST-ON-CHEST  WITH  BOM  BE  BASE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  WILLI  AMSBL'KG 


Bible  and  Common  Prayer  in  folio,  and  a  bell 
for  the  Assembly  and  the  General  Court, 
showing  that  the  building  and  its  accessories 
were  approaching  completion.  These  very  pre- 
cise lists,  virtually  an  inventory,  made  it  plain 
to  the  restorers  that  a  truer  impression  of  the 
original  could  be  obtained  by  having  furni- 
ture and  metalwork  made  for  the  occasion 
rather  than  by  using  antique  pieces.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Speaker's  Chair,  the  furniture 
consists  of  modern  reproductions.  The  Capitol 
is  the  only  building  in  which  this  procedure 
has  been  followed.  The  oval  table  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  has  been  copied  from  one  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  Chapter  House,  London, 
and  the  chairs  from  examples  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  the  collection  of  Luke  Vincent  Lock- 
wood  and  in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum. 


Another  table  has  been  reproduced  from  one 
in  the  Herriot  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  Through- 
out, it  has  been  the  practice  to  turn  to  con- 
temporary precedent  in  the  surrounding  re- 
gion and  in  England,  when  seeking  models 
for  details  of  which  records  give  no  hint. 

A  dwelling  house  for  the  Governor  was 
begun  in  1705,  finished  about  17 18,  was 
added  to  in  1 75 1 ,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1 78 1 .  In  reconstructing  it,  the  Colony  records, 
the  existing  foundations,  the  floor  plan  made 
by  Jefferson,  the  Bodleian  print,  the  excav- 
ated remains,  have  furnished  ample  evidence 
for  the  architecture.  For  the  furnishing  of  the 
interior  there  was  the  guidance  of  the  per- 
sonal inventories  of  two  of  the  Governors, 
Fauquier  and  Botetourt,  one  list  of  standing 
furniture,  1770,  and  Dunmore's  'Statement 
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of  Losses.'  The  last  is  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  dated  February  25th,  1784, 
specifying  the  'Furniture  of  twenty-five  rooms 
all  completely  furnished  .  .  .  valuable  pictures 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  .  .  .  prints  .  .  .  thirteen  hun- 
dred volumes  . . .  three  organs  . . .  harpsichord 
and  pianoforte  . . .  other  instruments  . . .'  from 
which  it  appears  that  Lord  Dunmore  not  only 
claimed  his  personal  belongings,  but  the 
standing  furniture  as  well.  The  list  is  im- 
portant, as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  old  Palace  in  its  final  period. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  early  records,  be- 
ginning with  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  in  1710 
which  set  aside  £250  for  furniture,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  furnishings  covered  roughly  the 
period  from  William  Kent  to  Robert  Adam. 
The  mid-Eighteenth  Century  is  most  empha- 
sized. The  influence  of  Kent  is  present  but 


PUBLIC  LIBUARY 

restrained,  for  the  scale  of  the  interiors  is 
not  suited  to  his  monumental  style,  while 
the  Adam  influence  is  excluded  entirely.  It 
would  not  only  be  incongruous,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  it  was  actually  present  to  any  de- 
gree in  the  original. 

Some  American  pieces,  few  in  number,  are 
employed,  since  it  was  ordered,  in  17 10,  that 
the  furniture  be  'provided  in  this  country  or 
sent  for  from  Great  Britain  by  the  overseer.' 
The  Dunmore  'Statement  of  Losses'  mentions, 
on  the  premises  of  the  Palace,  'a  quantity  of 
mahogany  and  tools  for  four  cabinetmakers,' 
which  indicates  that  some  of  the  furnishings  at 
least  were  locally  made.  It  was  the  custom  on 
most  of  the  great  plantations  to  have  the 
simpler  pieces  made  on  the  spot.  There  was 
not,  however,  a  local  school  of  cabinetmaking 
in  Virginia  which  could  compare  with  the 


No.  XXIII.-THE  PARLOUR  OF  THE  RALEIGH  TAVERN.  FURNISHED  WITH  ^J^^  CITIEFLY  FROM  VIRGH^ 'uftMc?c  ^THC^WRinn 
THE  WOOD-PANELLING  IS  PAINTED  THE  INTENSE   BLUE-GREEN  FREQUENTLY   USED   IN  THE   VIRGINIA  HOUSES  OF  THE  PERIOD 
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productions  of  New  England  or  of  Philadel- 
phia craftsmen.  As  the  coastal  trade  brought 
a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture  from 
Rhode  Island  and  other  northern  centres  to 
the  South,  a  few  American  pieces  have  been 
used  in  the  Palace,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  especially  fine  chest-on-chest 
with  bombe  base  which  is  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms and  which  appears  in  the  illustration 
to  this  article,  No.  xxii. 

For  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  both  English  and 
American  pieces  have  been  used  in  the  fur- 
nishings, in  accord  with  the  inventories  of 
two  of  the  later  proprietors.  That  of  Henry 
Wetherburn,  dated  1761,  was  made  after  he 
left  the  Raleigh,  but  its  list  of  1 36  pieces  of  fur- 
niture provides  a  clue  to  what  he  must  have 
owned  while  there.  That  of  Anthony  Hay,  a 
well-to-do  cabinetmaker,  in  whose  day  the 
Tavern  probably  appeared  in  its  most  pros- 


perous guise,  is  dated  1771  and  mentions  289 
pieces.  Towards  the  planning  of  the  present 
building  much  was  contributed  from  archaeo- 
logical sources,  and  as  an  illustrative  record 
there  were,  very  fortunately,  the  drawings 
made  by  Benson  J.  Lossing  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  dismantling  of  the  'Apollo  Room'  in  1848. 
These  drawings  were  later  published  in  his 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  1855; 
his  assumption,  however,  as  to  the  original 
appearance  of  the  exterior  has  been  found  to 
be  incorrect.  The  evidence  regarding  the 
exterior  has  been  pieced  together  from  many 
sources  and  the  construction  of  the  present 
building  was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  sift- 
ing of  evidence,  typical  of  the  careful  pro- 
cedure which  has  characterized  every  phase 
of  the  Williamsburg  restoration. 

Not  a  little  of  the  effect  of  all  the  interiors  of 
the  buildings  at  Williamsburg  is  dependent  on 


No.  XXIV. — THE  'DAPHNE  ROOM,'  WHICH  WAS  ADDED  TO  THE  RALEIGH  TAVERN  SHORTLY  AFTER  1770,  CONTAINS  BOTH  ENGLISH 
AND  AMERICAN   FURNITURE  :  THE  DINING-TABLE  IS  ENGLISH,  CHIPPENDALE  INFLUENCE  ;  THE  SIDE-BOARD  FROM  N.  CAROLINA 
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the  wall  treatments.  A  study 
has  been  made  of  colours  men- 
tioned in  early  invoices,  in- 
ventories and  advertisements, 
and  existing  houses  where  the 
original  colours  have  survived 
have  been  examined.  Among 
the  colours  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  yellow  ochre, 
Venetian  red,  spruce  yellow, 
Prussian  or  fig  blue,  Spanish 
brown;  and  these,  with  cop- 
peras, white  lead  and  lamp 
black,  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  elements  from  which  a 
variety  of  tones  were  evolved, 
especially  as  successive  coats 
were  added.  Some  walls  were 
white-washed,  as  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the 
'Apollo  Room'  at  the  Raleigh. 
The  ledger  of  Humphrey  Har- 
wood  reveals  this;  moreover, 
both  white  washing  above  the 
chair  rail,  and  the  woodwork 
of  the  'lead  colour'  mentioned 
by  Lossing,  remained  in  this 
room.  Wallpaper  was  rare  in 
Williamsburg,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  ball-room  wing  at  the 
Palace  was  so  decorated  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Botetourt.  Also, 
in  the  Palace,  the  handsome 
leather  covering  in  the  'Upper 
Middle  Room'  should  be 
noted.  This  was  an  especially 
fortunate  acquisition,  since  the 
specifications  of  1 710  mention 
'gilt  leather  hangings'  for  this 
purpose.  The  coverings  actually  used  are  of 
seventeenth-century  embossed   and  gilded 
leather  which  was  formerly  in  Crewe  House 
in  England.  Other  wall  treatments  that  should 
be  noted  are  the  colours  employed  for  the  state 
dining-room  and  the  adjoining  parlour.  These 
are  determined  by  an  order  of  the  year  1727 
(among  the  Council  Papers)  that  the  dining- 
room  should  be  painted  in  pearl  colour  and 
the  parlour  in  cream  colour. 

The  treatment  of  the  gardens  and  all  open 
places  has  been  a  major  consideration  of  the 


No.  XXV. — THE  WALLS  OF  THE  'UPPER  MIDDLE  ROOM'  IN  THE  PALACE  ARE  COVERED 
WITH    EMBOSSED   LEATHER    :    LEATHER   COVERINGS  BEING  ORIGINALLY  SPECIFIED 


whole  undertaking.  Study  has  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  the  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tects treated  the  surrounding  of  a  building 
according  to  certain  laws  of  proportion, 
giving  every  feature  a  definite  relation  to  the 
main  theme.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  the  gardens,  beside  their  formal 
beauty,  is  the  variety  of  plants  employed. 
English  privet,  which  was  brought  early  to 
America,  is  used  instead  of  the  Oriental 
varieties  introduced  later;  the  holly  hedges 
are  native,  for  English  holly,  like  English  yew, 
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did  not  adapt  itself  to  the  new  environment. 
The  Japanese  quince,  which  is  now  almost  a 
symbol  of  southern  gardens,  was  introduced 
too  late  for  it  to  be  used  here.  The  crape 
myrtle,  which  is  conspicuous  in  Williams- 
burg, is,  however,  very  properly  used,  since  it 
was  introduced  into  Virginia  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  These  and 
many  other  points  regarding  the  plants  that 
were  actually  present  in  eighteenth-century 
gardens  have  made  this  phase  of  the  work 
quite  as  informative  in  its  way  as  is  the  study 
of  the  architecture  and  furnishings. 

Over  the  Capitol  at  Williamsburg  flies  a 
flag  which  became  obsolete  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  There  is  a  record  that  a  flag  was 
ordered  in  the  year  1722  to  fly  'on  occasions' 
in  this  position.  Obviously  it  was  fitting  that 
the  new  flag  should  duplicate  the  earlier  one. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  American 
Flag  Association  and  has  received  the  form- 
al endorsement  of  that  organization.  Conse- 


quently the  'Great  Union'  flies  over  the  Cap- 
itol, the  flag  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  was  restored  by  Charles  II, 
and  remained  in  use  until  1801,  when  the 
'Union  Jack'  was  adopted.  The 'Great  Union' 
shows  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  combined  with 
the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  a  blue  field. 

On  the  front  of  the  Capitol,  not  readily 
discernible  at  first,  is  a  small  plaque  in  cut 
brick  showing  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planet 
Jupiter,  and  the  inscription  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne  her  Royal  Capitol.  The  original  was  or- 
dered by  Governor  Nicholson,  as  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Queen  occurred  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  and  according  to  a 
letter  of  Nicholson's  'first  showed  on  the  day 
that,  according  to  my  duty,  I  proclaimed  her 
Majesty.'  In  the  wonderfully  living  picture 
of  the  past  which  Williamsburg  presents  to- 
day, the  Capitol  is  especially  rich  in  associa- 
tions with  Queen  Anne.  The  College  natur- 
ally evokes  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 


No.  XXVI.— OVER  THE  CAPITOL  FLIES  THE  GREAT  UNION,  THE  FLAG  IN  USE  DURING  THE  GREATER  PART  OF  WILLIAMSBURG'S 

HISTORY  AS  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  DURING  THE  WHOLE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CAPITOL,  NOW  RECONSTRUCTED 

(Photographs  :  F.  S.  Lincoln) 
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SOME    ITALIAN    VIEWS  BY 
FRANCIS  TOWNE 


By    ADRIAN  BURY 


IT  is  a  consoling  belief  that  truly  good  and 
sincere  art  sooner  or  later  is  appreciated, 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
That  the  drawings  of  Francis  Towne  were 
much  admired  in  his  lifetime  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  He  was  well  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, was  a  member  of  two  societies  of 
artists  and  a  candidate,  albeit  unsuccessful, 
for  the  associateship  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  many  years  Towne  worked  at  Exeter, 
travelling  occasionally  to  London,  Wales,  the 
Lakes,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

But  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  artist,  however 
accomplished,  to  sink  into  temporary  obliv- 
ion either  through  a  misunderstanding  of  his 
message  or  the  exigency  of  fashion.  We  have 
seen  how  Richard  Wilson,  Cotman,  Boys  and 
other  painters  were  for  a  time  ignored. 

The  reason  for  the  neglect  of  Towne,  how- 
ever, was  due  ra- 
ther to  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  his  pic- 
tures remained  hid- 
den  for  nearly  a 
century  in  portfol- 
ios and  cabinets  at 
Barton  Place,  near 
Exeter,  where  he 
visited  and  taught. 
Mr.  Paul  Oppe  in 
his  excellent  study 
of  Towne  (Walpole 
Society,  vol.  VIII, 
1920)  did  much  to 
bring  this  artist 
back  to  his  rightful 
place  by  giving  an 
impression  of  his 
life  and  assessing 
his  genius.  All  con- 
noisseurs and  art- 
ists owe  Mr.  Oppe  a 


debt  of  gratitude  for  his  vision  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  matter.  To  inspect  his  own  collection 
of  Towne's  drawings  is  a  rare  aesthetic  ex- 
perience, so  many  and  varied  are  they. 

The  beauty  of  Towne's  work  is  his  sense  of 
design,  gift  of  simplification,  fine  draughts- 
manship and  delicate  taste  in  colour.  Born  in 
1740,  early  in  the  water-colour  tradition, 
Towne  was  twelve  years  older  than  John 
Robert  Cozens  and  fifteen  years  younger  than 
Paul  Sandby,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
Father  of  Water-Colour  Painting  in  England. 
Towne  first  acquired  the  style  of  the  topo- 
graphical school,  but  went  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries  in  interpretative  rather 
than  descriptive  work. 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  travelled  to  Italy  and 
found  himself  equipped  not  only  with  an 
admirable  technique,  but  with  a  classic  mind 


No.  I.— A  VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  INSIDE  THE  COLOSSEUM  AT  ROME 
WATER-COLOUR  OVER  A  SUBSTRUCTURE  OF  PEN  AND  INK 


DRAWING  BY  FRANCIS  TOWNE  IN 
FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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No.  II.— VIEW  UNDER  ARCH  OF  THE  COLOSSEUM,  LOOKING  TO  THE 
HILL  AND  ARCH   OF  CONSTANTINE   :  FRANCIS  TOWNE  :  BRITISH 


and  feeling  appropriate  to  his  environment. 
From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  his 
drawings  greatly  improved. 

Let  us  wander  with  this  handsome  English- 
man (for  so  he  was,  if  we  can  judge  by  Down- 
man's  profile  of  him)  through  the  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum  or  the  green  solitude  of  the  Tiber 
shore.  It  was  the  halcyon  time  for  the  itiner- 
ant artist,  a  time  of  tranquillity,  without 
crowds  or  machines  to  frustrate  his  inspira- 
tion or  distract  his  mood. 

The  Colosseum  of  1780  was  all  the  more 
alluring  in  that  it  was  embellished  by  vegeta- 
tion common  always  to  ancient  derelict  build- 


ings except  they  be  in  the  desert.  Even 
to-day  in  its  harsh  nudity  it  is  a 
lonely,  monstrous  wonder,  but  in 
Towne's  time  it  must  have  been  truly 
awe-inspiring,  full  of  a  deeper  melan- 
choly and  graver  silence.  Two  pic- 
tures reproduced  in  this  article  give 
a  varying  sense  of  the  grandeur  and 
pathos  of  the  place.  The  one  entitled 
'Inside  the  Colosseum,'  is  remarkable 
for  an  intelligent  record  of  architec- 
tural data.  In  this  picture  Towne  has 
not  spared  himself  to  clarify  all  that 
he  could  see,  with  undramatic  fidelity 
to  the  facts.  The  drawing  represents 
merely  a  fragment  of  the  ruin,  but 
even  so  it  conveys  a  suggestion  of  the 
immensity  of  the  whole. 

The  'View  Under  an  Arch  of  the 
Colosseum,'  looking  towards  the 
Palatine  Hill  and  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine  is  a  'natural'  design,  for  the 
upright  columns  in  the  foreground 
form  a  frame  for  the  Constantine 
relic.  Since  only  half  the  latter  is 
visible,  the  drawing  was  probably 
done  from  the  first  tier  of  Nero's  am- 
phitheatre, but  the  picture  in  its  en- 
tirety is  commendably  well  drawn, 
from  the  familiar  thin  Roman  brick, 
here  and  there  indicated,  to  the  cap- 
tive figures,  minute  in  the  distance, 
on  the  Arch  of  Constantine  itself. 
Here  is  the  topographical  draughts- 
man at  his  best,  achieving  a  true  record 
without  any  romantic  accentuation. 
It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  rustic 
scenes  where  trees  abound  that  Towne  most 
expresses  his  personal  vision,  a  vision  that  made 
him  a  stylist  unique  in  his  time,  for  his  tree 
formula  is  different  from  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  is  decorative  rather  than  realis- 
tic in  intention  and  therefore  stands  apart 
from  Crome,  Constable  or  even  Gainsbor- 
ough in  his  smaller  work.  Towne  thought  in 
shapes  or  patterns,  massing  his  foliage,  gener- 
alizing instead  of  particularizing  his  trees. 
He  took  great  trouble  in  their  planning, 
drawing  trunk  and  branches  with  distinct 
knowledge,  and  defining  the  leaves  at  the 
edges  with  a  sensitive  pen  line.  One  of  the 


PALATINE 
MUSEUM 
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PUBLIC  LIBKMW 


No.  III.— A  VIEW  ON  THE  SIDE  0 
GLIMPSE  OF  THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES 


best  studies  in  his 
Italian  Album  is  that 
entitled  'Near  Naples : 
View  on  the  Side  of  a 
Valley  looking  to- 
wards a  Hill  with  a 
distant  Glimpse  of  the 
Bay.'  Here  is  a  land- 
scape in  the  grand 
manner.  It  embraces 
a  tract  of  luxuriant 
territory.  To  say  the 
picture  reminds  us  of 
an  imperishable  line 
of  Virgil  or  Horace  is 
to  congratulateTowne 
on  entering  as  bysome 
secret  privilege  into 
the  genius  loci,  for  the 
drawing  is  infused 
with  the  true  spirit  of 
Neapolis.  The  gods 
and  goddesses  are  surely  among  these  groves. 
Venus  is  there  and  Diana,  and  the  legend  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  might  flower  into  life  at 
any  moment  on  this  shadowy  bosky  hill. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  picture  called 
'The  Banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  wooden  Tempor- 
ary Bridge  over  a 
Hollow  in  the  Fore- 
ground.' It  is  easy  to 
imagine  our  wanaer- 
ing  artist,  satchel  over 
hisshoulder,  returning 
on  foot  to  Rome,  and 
being  beguiled  by  this 
enchanting  aspect  of 
light.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  to  sit 
down  there  and  then 
and  try  to  hold  for  ever 
this  vision  of  beauty. 
Here  is  a  prosaic  struc- 
ture, yet  the  sun  has 
gilded  it  with  poetry. 
How  wisely  has  To wne 
focussed  his  attention 
on  this  golden  bridge. 
We  merely  feel  the 
background  of  trees, 
and  that  monastic 


■  A  VALLEY  LOOKING  TOWARDS  A  HILL  WITH  A  DISTANT 
WATER-COLOUR  BY  FRANCIS  TOWNE  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


tower  so  typical  of  the  campagna  as  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  foregound.  All  the  happy 
pagan  essence  of  a  Roman  hour,  its  imme- 
morial sweet  fragrance,  and  the  song  of  the 
cicadas,  is  distilled  in  this  picture.  Will  the 
light  pass  and  turn  that  little  bridge  into  a 


IV— A  VIEW  OF  LARICCI  WITH  TREES  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  :  ONE  OF  THE  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  MADE  IN  ITALY  BY  FRANCIS  TOWNE  :  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No 
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blue  shadow  under  the  first  star?  We  look  at 
this  drawing  with  a  certain  questioning  won- 
der, since  it  is  no  small  miracle  that  the  artist 
should  have  seen  and  preserved  something 
that  can  never  be  seen  again — a  perfect  after- 
noon more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  drawing 
entitled  'A  View  of  Laricci,  with  Trees  in  the 
Foreground.'  Here  is  another  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  dark  and  light  shapes,  the  mass  on 
the  left,  the  white  road,  the  middle  distance 
and  the  dome  and  towers  forming  a  pleasing 
pattern.  And  as  in  most  of  Towne's  larger 
drawings,  the  incidentals — little  figures,  wind- 
ing paths,  miscellaneous  rustic  debris — are 
studied  with  such  happy  discrimination  that 
we  are  delighted  to  follow  the  artist's  interest 
even  to  the  minutest  pen-line  and  tint.  He 
never  forgets  that  craftsmanship  is  the  essen- 
tial of  pictorial  expression. 

Although  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  Towne's 
work  became  known  again  to  artists  and  col- 
lectors, it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  quite  a 
few  water-colour  painters,  and  his  style  has 
helped  the  renaissance  of  fine  drawing.  The 
virtue  of  his  work  is  precisely  in  its  scholarship. 
It  is  not  fashionable  or  chic.  The  word  mod- 
ern, to  the  true  artist,  has  no  merit,  for  those 
who  are  most  modern  are  likely  soonest  to  be 
most  old-fashioned.  Not  for  them,  perhaps, 
the  realization  of  Horace's  pious  wish  non 
omnis  moriar,  'let  not  all  of  me  die.'  Towne's 
technique  and  ideals  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  those  of  other  masters  of  water- 
colour  drawing.  He  was  a  sincere  artist  striv- 
ing continuously  to  strengthen  his  power  of 
expression.  I  do  not  see  as  some  do  the  primi- 
tive temperament  in  this  artist.  Cezanne  and 
Van  Gogh  were  primitives,  Blake  and  Gau- 
guin, surely.  Towne  is  an  important  part  of 
our  great  English  School,  plus  theclassic  mood, 
and  he  fully  mastered  his  medium  which  nei- 
ther Cezanne  nor  Van  Gogh  ever  did,  notwith- 
standing the  passion  with  which  they  painted. 

It  is  furthermore  an  interesting  fact  that 
Towne's  master,  Pars,  was  a  lover  of  anti- 
quities and  worked  in  Greece  for  two  years 
1764-6.  His  drawings  were  published  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  Stuart  and  Re- 
vett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  a  book  that  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  taste  at  the  time,  and 


was  regarded  as  a  starting-point  for  serious 
studies  of  classical  antiquities  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Pars 
and  Towne,  who  worked  together  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  shared  such  interests. 

Certainly,  nothing  in  the  latter  artist's 
work  gives  me  the  idea  that  he  approached 
his  subjects  emotionally  rather  than  intel- 
lectually. To  him  Nature  was  never  a  for- 
midable chaos.  He  saw  all  things  in  an  archi- 
tectural way,  planning  with  care  and  mak- 
ing sure  of  his  design  as  a  whole.  He  is  not  a 
realist  like  Constable,  nor  is  he  a  dramatist 
as  was  Turner.  Nor  has  he  anything  in  com- 
mon with  impressionism.  His  mind  strikes 
me  as  being  austerely  classic,  with  that  serene 
detachment  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Gray 
with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  and  with 
whose  impeccable  vision,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  must  have  had  some  affinity. 


No  V  VIEW  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TIBER,  SHOW  ING  A  WOODEN 
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THE  MADONNA  ENTHRONED  AND  TWO  DONORS  IN  ADORATION  :  FROM  A  PANEL 
OF  FOUR  PICTURES  BY  BARNABA  DA  MODENA  :  WORKING  BETWEEN  1367 
AND  1383  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1374  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


RAILWAY  HISTORY  IN  POTTERY-II 


By  JOHN  PHILLIMORE 


No.  XVII.— BOWL  SHOWING  A  TYPICAL  TRANSFER  OF  ENGINE 
NAMED  MAIL,  WITH  THE  LANDSCAPE  BACKGROUND  OF  HILLS 


Mo.  XVIII.— SMALLSUGAR  BASIN 
TRANSFERS  INSIDE    AND  OUT 


IN  continuation  of  a  de- 
scription of  pottery  bear- 
ing transfer  scenes  of  early 
British  railways  and  varying 
in  date  from  about  1830  to 
1845,  we  come  now  to  what 
may  be  termed  Class  III,  in 
which  the  trains  are  drawn  by 
six-wheeled  or  2-2-  2  engines, 
somewhat  similar  to  those 
built  by  Sharp,  Roberts  & 
Company  for  the  Grand 

Junction  Railway,  the  centenary  of  the  opening  of  which 
fell  last  year.  This  type  of  transfer  usually  comprises  the 
engine  and  tender,  two  four-wheeled  three-compart- 
mented  first-class  coaches  with  luggage  on  the  roof  and 
a  closed  carriage  on  a  truck  behind.  The  scenery  for  the 
most  part  includes  hills,  trees,  a  church  with  spire  and 
a  house,  very  similar  to  the  scenes  and  the  transfers  in 
Class  II.  The  most  common  engine  name  is  Express,  as 
far  as  pint  and  half-pint  mugs  are  concerned,  while  the 
locomotives  shown  on  bowls  are  nearly  always  named 
Mail  (No.  xvii).  In  this  class  there  is  great  variety  in 
colouring,  in  internal  decoration  round  the  top,  and, 
particularly  in  the  pint  size,  in  the  colour  of  the  transfer 
as  a  whole.  With  this  view  there  are  quart  mugs  with  a 
single  and  double  handle,  the  circumference  of  which 
allows  a  repeat  of  part  of  the  transfer.  The  difference 


in  size  and  shape  of  bowls  with  a  transfer  show- 
ing a  train  with  a  six-wheeled  engine  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself 
has  twelve  different  examples.  An  unusual  piece 
is  one  with  an  entire  bluish  mauve  transfer;  the 
customary  ones  being  sepia  with  blotches  of 
hand  colouring  such  as  red  and  green  on  the 
panels  of  the  coaches.  There  is  an  attractive  little 
sugar  basin  with  a  view  of  the  Doric  Arch  and 
station  front  at  Euston  on  the  bottom,  inside, 
while  above,  on  the  inside,  and  round  the  out- 
side also,  is  a  Grand  Junction  Railway  train 
abouttoenter  a  tunnel  (No.xviii).  Herethetrain 
not  only  consists  of  the  customary  two  first-class 
passenger  coaches  and  the  truck  with  the  closed 
horse  carriage,  but  there  is  a  second-class  coach 
with  open  sides  and  a  canopy  im- 
mediately behind  the  tender.  This 
little  piece  is  just  over  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  is  1  f  inches 
high.  The  transfers  are  in  a  bright 
blue.  An  exception  to  the  usual 
transfer,  described  above,  is  that  in 
which  a  2-2-2  type  of  engine 
named  Nero  is  found.  This  transfer 
is  entirely  different.  For  example, 
the  train  is  always  shown  running 
to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left, 
as  in  the  more  customary  view. 


No.  XIX.— VIEW  OF  MUG  WITH  THE  NERO  ENGINE 
TRANSFER,  SHOWING  FINE,  VARIED  LANDSCAPE 
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No.  XX.— THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  SAME  MUG 
SEEN  IN  NO.  XIX  :  SHOWING  COUNTRY  HOUSE 


Again,  the  scenery  is  finer  and 
quite  different,  showing,  among 
other  objects,  a  lake  in  the  centre 
with  a  spired  church  behind  and 
a  country  house  amidst  trees  to- 
wards the  left  (Nos.  xix  and  xx). 
On  a  line  octagonal  plate  of 
about  io|  inches  diameter,  the 
width  only  allows  the  engine, 
tender,  and  two  passenger  car- 
riages to  be  shown  (No.  xxii), 
but  where  this  transfer  appears 
on  pint  mugs,  plain  and  coloured, 
there  is  a  truck  with  a  closed 
horse  carriage  on  it  and  behind 
a  luggage  van,  on  the  front  side 
panel  of  which  is  a  Staffordshire 


No.  XXI.— ALPHABET  PLATE  WITH  RED  RINGS 
AND    BLACK   TRANSFER  OF  RAILWAY  TRAIN 


knot.  The  Great  Western  Railway  is  represented  in  a 
transfer  depicting  a  train  emerging  from  a  tunnel  with  a 
2-2-2  engine,  a  mail  van,  and  a  passenger  coach,  while 
telegraph  lines  are  shown  on  poles  alongside  the  per- 
manent way.  The  writer  has  this  transfer  in  bluish  green 
and  also  in  black  on  a  plate  with  red  rings  round  the  rim 
upon  which  the  alphabet  appears  in  raised  letters  (No. 
xxi).  These  pieces  were  no  doubt  meant  to  combine  in- 
terest with  instruction  in  the  nursery.  To  illustrate  the 
variety  side  of  this  pottery,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  two 
cases  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  differently  spaced,  and 
there  are  signs  that  the  transfer  has  been  slightly  altered  in 
places.  Another  plate  showing  a  train  on  a  viaduct,  with 
landscape,  is  seen  in  No.  xxiii. 

About  this  time  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  cer- 
tain vogue  in  coffee  machines  made  like  locomotives. 
These  are  now  seldom  met  with,  but  the  writer  has  an  ex- 
ample of  one  in  metal  throughout  and  another  with  silver- 
plated  chased  frame,  wheels,  and  spirit  lamp  holder,  while 
the  whole  'boiler  and  coal  bunker'  is  of  French  china  with 
beautiful  wreath  and  flower  decorations  painted  by  hand. 
This  coffee  machine  is  14  inches  high  and  rather  more  than 
14  inches  over  all  in  length.  On  each  side  of  the  imposing 
chimney  within  a  flowered  wreath,  is  inscribed  in  gold, 
Mary  Jane.  In  five  places  on  the  'boiler  and  smoke-box'  ap- 
pears a  hand  holding  a  scimitar,  with  only  three  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  part  of  a  purple  sleeve  below  (No.  xxv) . 

There  are  a  few  pieces  considerably  earlier  than  1830, 
but  these  can  hardly  be  classified,  and  consequently  have 
not  been  dealt  with  here.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however, 
to  include  one  probably  unique  example,  as  illustrative  of 
specimens  which  must  have  been  made  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  for  special  occasions.  This  is  an  almost 
perfect  jug  with  pink  transfer,  square  pattern  decoration 
on  the  outside  of  the  handle,  and  a  rose  design  on  the  neck 
and  spout.  The  height  is  8  inches,  the  bottom,  top  and 
middle  diameters  are  about  5^,  5!,  and  8  inches  respec- 
tively; the  handle  is  round  in  shape  and  the  base  is  ribbed. 
The  transfer  on  the  left  of  the  handle  depicts  a  high  gabled 
farmhouse  with  two  tall  chimneys,  on  the  right  a  gateway, 
and,  in  the  background,  Christ  Church,  Leeds.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  four-spired  tower,  the  diamond-faced  clock, 
and  the  cross  at  the  end  of  the  roof.  In  the  foreground,  in 
the  meadow  in  front  of  the  farm,  are,  on  the  left,  two  cows 
lying  down  and  one  standing  up,  in  the  centre,  two  goats, 
one  lying  and  one  standing,  and,  on  the  right,  near  a  tree, 
a  woman  standing  with  a  boy  pick-a-back  and  a  man  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  holding  a  walking-stick  in  his  left  hand 
and  pointing  his  right  towards  the  woman.  Immediately 
on  the  right  of  the  handle  there  is  a  repeat  of  the  left  part 
of  this  transfer,  which  takes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  three 
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cows  and  part  of  the  farm  with  the  leftmost 
tall  chimney.  Adjoining  this  is  a  transfer  with 
trees  at  either  end,  showing  Blenkinsop's  train 
on  the  viaduct  at  Leeds  which  was  near  the 
terminus  at  the  coal  staithe.  In  the  background 
is  a  country  house  with  two  wings,  and  this  is, 
according  to  the  experts  at  Leeds  and  else- 
where, the  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Arthington, 
the  brewer,  who  was  a  forbear  of  the  eccen- 
tric millionaire  who  died  early  in  this  century 
and  left  about  a  million  to  oversea  missions. 
The  view  was  evidently  taken  near  Great 
Wilson  Street  (No.  xxiv).  The  engine  is 
shown  in  its  proper  form — that  is,  mounted 
on  four  wheels  with  the  centre  cogged  wheel 
engaged  with  the  rack,  which  was  formed  as 
part  of  the  railway  line,  and  from  which  the 
motion  was  obtained.  Connecting  rods  pass 
up  to  the  two  cylinders — which  are  not  shown : 
these  were  set  vertically  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  The  cross  bars  are  indicated.  The  high 
smoke  chimney  is  in  front,  curving  upwards 
from  the  bottom  part  of  the  boiler,  and  im- 
mediately behind  it  is  a  rather  shorter  and 
slimmer  pipe  or  chimney  for  the  exhaust.  In 
all  the  drawings  or  pictures  of  this  engine  that 
I  have  seen  (except  the  Hinton  print  of  1829) 
such  as  the  Havell  aquatint  of  The  Collier  in 
The  Costume  of  Yorkshire,  18 14,  that  in  Gray's 
Observations  of  a  General  Iron  Rail-Way,  and 
that  in  Cumming's  Origin  and  Progress  of  Rail 
and  Tram  Roads,  the  box  with  its  pipe  for  the 
escaping  steam  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler  between  the  cylinders.  In  the  Hinton 
print  by  Owen  after  Whittock,  a  second, 
shorter  chimney  is  shown,  but  this  is  in  front 
of  the  tall  coal  chimney.  Immediately  behind 
the  engine  is  a  platform  on  which  the  driver 
is  sitting  sideways  with  his  legs  dangling  over 
the  side.  The  transfer  also  shows  four  four- 
wheeled  trucks  of  chaldron  type  with  the 
edge  of  a  fifth,  the  trucks  being  loaded  with 
sacks  and  packages  of  merchandise.  In  Gray's 
book  and  in  the  picture  in  that  of  Cumming, 
which  are  to  some  extent  fancy  drawings, 
since  they  show  the  Blenkinsop  engine  haul- 
ing passenger  coaches,  the  driver  is  shown  at 
the  back  of  the  engine,  as  in  the  transfer  on 
the  jug,  but  in  the  Havell  aquatint  and  the 
Owen  engraving  the  driver  stands  on  a  plat- 
form at  the  side  of  the  engine.  Fr^m  all  the 


No.  XXII. — AN  OCTAGONAL  PLATE  OF  ABOUT  10J  IN.  DIAMETER 
WITH  TRANSFER  OF  TRAIN  AND  LANDSCAPE  BACKGROUND 


evidence,  the  jug  can  fairly  be  dated  as  of 
about  181 2.  It  was  generally  thought  at  this 
time,  in  spite  of  Trevithick's  demonstration, 
that  a  locomotive  with  smooth  wheels  could 
not  possibly  draw  an  economical  load  on  a 
smooth  rail.  The  railway  built  in  181 2  for 
Charles  Brandling,  M.P.,  to  the  instructions 
of  John  Blenkinsop,  the  viewer  of  the  Middle- 
ton  Colliery,  ran  between  this  colliery  and 


No.  XXIII  — A  PLATE  WITH  CONTINUOUS  LEAF-PATTERN  BOR- 
DER: IN  THE  CENTRE,  A  TRAIN  ON  VIADUCT  WITH  LANDSCAPE 
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No.  XXIV.— VERY  RARE  JUG  WITH  PINK  TRANSFER 


Leeds,  a  distance  of  about 
3^  miles.  The  engine, 
which  had  two  cylinders, 
as  suggested  by  Matthew 
Murray  of  the  firm  of 
Murray,  Fenton  &  Wood, 
the  makers,  cost  £380,  in- 
cluding the  £30  paid  as 
premium  to  Trevithick 
for  patent  right.  The  first 
engine,  named  the  Prince 
Regent,  was  run  on  the 
Middleton  Waggonway 
on  July  24th,  181 2.  It  was 
the  working  of  these  loco- 
motives as  actually  wit- 
nessed by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  after- 
wards Czar,  while  on  a 
visit  to  England  in  181 6, 
which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  Rus- 
sian railway  and  its  open- 
ing,  with  locomotive 
haulage,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago  on  October 
30th,  1837. 

No.  xxvi  illustrates  a 
bell-mouthed  mug  with 
the  same  Express  transfer 
as  in  No.  xvi,  Part  I. 


No.  XXVI. — BELL-MOUTHED  MUG  (See No. XVI.  PT. I) 


No.  XXV— COFFEE  MACHINE  WITH  SILVER-PLATED  CHASED  FRAME  :  THE  BOILER  AND  COAL 
BUNKER  ARE  IN  FRENCH  CHINA  PAINTED  BY  HAND  WITH  CRESTS  AND  FLORAL  WREATHS 
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THE  HERALDIC   STAINED  GLASS 
AT  GRAY'S  INN— IV 


By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IN  the  July  1937  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
I  described  the  ancient  glass  in  this  win- 
dow above  the  transom:  I  will  now  deal 
with  the  rest  of  the  panels  which,  though  they 
are  more  numerous  than  those  above  them, 
are  for  the  most  part  smaller.  Taken  together, 
these  lower  panels  constitute  a  good  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  enamel-painted  herald- 
ic glass  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Below  the  Transom 

24.  A  modern  panel  (1793)  with  the  arms 
of  Sir  James  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

25.  Argent  two  foxes  in  saltire  counter  salient 
gules  (Williams)  with  two  quarterings  and  a 
shield  in  pretence  bearing  the  quartered  arms 
of  Kyffin,  set  in  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 


No.  I.— THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  SIR  WILT  IAY  RAWLINSON 


No.  II.— THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  SIR  SALATHIEL  LOVELL 

garlands  and  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
shells  and  scroll-work  (all  enamel).  For  Sir 
William  Williams,  Bart.,  Solicitor-General 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1679-81). 

26.  A  panel  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Robert 
Raymond,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

I724- 

27.  Argent  three  leopards  sable  set  in  white 
and  yellow  and  blue  enamel  scroll-work.  For 
Sir  George  Hutchins,  Serjeant  and  a  Com- 
missioner for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
in  1690. 

28.  A  similar  setting  to  No.  27.  The  arms: 
Sable  three  swords  palewise  argent  hilled  and  pom- 
melled or,  the  middle  one  pointed  to  the  base,  a  chief 
indented  or.  For  Sir  William  Rawlinson,  Ser- 
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No.  III. — THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  SIR  EDWARD  LUTVVYCHE 

jeant  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  custody  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1 689  (No.  i) . 

29.  A  similar  setting  to  the  last,  with  the 
arms  of  Sir  John  Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  1689:  Argent  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable 
three  fleurs-de-lis  silver. 

30.  A  panel  dated  1754  with  the  arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  remaining  panels  in  the  bay  window, 
with  two  exceptions,  are  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  of  one  type — a  shield,  in  most 
instances,  of  an  ornamental  shape  and  scroll 
bordered,  set  either  in  ribbon  ornament, 
scroll  work  or  between  sprigs  of  cherry  or 
chaplets  of  bay.  The  whole  design  is  usually 
painted  in  enamel  colours  on  a  single  piece  of 
white  glass,  though  there  are  some  examples 
of  pot-metal  and  abraded  work.  As  examples 
of  each  kind  of  accessorial  work  are  given  in 
the  illustrations,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stat- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  commemorated, 
the  blazon  of  his  arms  and  the  medium  used 
— enamel  or  otherwise. 


31.  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell,  a  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  1708.  The  arms  are 
painted  in  grisaille  only,  or  three  bars  nebulee, 
probably  meant  for  barry  nebulee  or  and  gules 
(Illustration  No.  ii). 

32.  Sir  Edward  Lutwyche,  King's  Ser- 
jeant, 1683:  or  a  tiger  passant  gules:  enamel 
(Illustration  No.  iii). 

33.  Sir  Thomas  Raymond,  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  1681.  Sable  a  chevron  between 
three  eagles  displayed  argent  on  a  chief  or  a  rose  be- 
tween two  fleurs-de-lis  gules.  The  red  charges  are 
rendered  in  reddish  stain  (No.  iv). 

34.  Thomas  Powell,  Serjeant,  1683.  Argent 
a  cross  flory  engrailed  between  Jour  sterns  sable 
legged  gules  quartering  vert  a  lion  rampant 
guardant  argent  between  eight  cinquefoilsor;  or  a  lion 
rampant  regardant  gules  and  argent  a  lion  passant 
sable  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  gules;  the  arms  of 
Morgan  in  pretence  (No.  v). 

35.  Sir  William  Gregory,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  a  Baron  of  the  Ex- 


No.  IV.— THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  RAYMOND 
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chequer,  1679.  Or  two  bars  (pot-metal)  and  a 
lion  passant  in  chief  azure  (abraded). 

36.  Sir  William  Jones,  Solicitor-General, 
1685,  and  Autumn  Reader  at  Gray's  Inn  in 
1674:  per  pale  azure  and  gules  (enamel)  three 
lions  rampant  or,  in  chief  a  crescent  or  (No.  vi) . 

37.  Thomas  Holt,  Serjeant,  1677.  Argent  on 
a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  fleurs-de-lis  silver. 

38.  Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  Serjeant,  1677. 
Sable  three  eagles  displayed  ermine. 

39.  Sir  Robert  Baldock,  Serjeant,  1677. 
Cheeky  or  and  gules  (abraded)  on  a  fesse  argent 
(leaded)  three  scallops  azure  (abraded). 

40.  Richard  Newdigate,  Serjeant.  Gules 
(enamel)  three  lions'  legs  erased  argent  (No.  vii) . 

41.  SirWilliam Richardson,  Serjeant,  1679. 
Argent  on  a  chief  gules  (enamel)  three  lions'  heads 
erased  or. 

42.  Sir  John  Powell,  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  1 686.  Azure  a  cat-a-mountain  argent, 


No.  V.— THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THOMAS  POWELL,  ESQRE 


No.  VI.— THE  ARMORIAL   BEARINGS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES 

quartering  ermine  a  chevron  or  on  a  chief  argent  a 
lion  passant  gules,  sable  three  scaling  ladders  argent 
on  a  chief  gules  a  tower  argent  and  argent  a  cat-a- 
mountain  sable  in  dexter  chief  a  mullet  gules  (all 
enamel) . 

43.  The  inscription  label  is  blank.  The 
arms  are :  A  rgent  on  a  chief  sable  two  fleurs-de-lis 
or  (Tracy)  quartering  gules  (Albert) ,  argent  two 
bars  azure,  on  the  first  bar  two  escutcheons  sable 
with  a  lion  rampant  argent  on  each,  and  on  the  second 
bar  a  similar  escutcheon  (a  variant  of  Cecil)  and 
azure  three  fleurs-de-lis  or  (another  coat  of 
Albert)  impaling  Seymour  with  augmen- 
tation and  the  usual  Seymour  quarterings  (all 
enamel). 

44.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

1 63 1.  Gules  on  a  cross  argent  five  eagles  displayed 
sable  (Digges)  quartering  ermine  a  cross  en- 
grailed gules  thereon  a  crescent  or;  paly  of  six  argent 
and  azure  (enamel)  on  a  bend  gules  three  eagles  dis- 
played or;  gules  two  bars  gemelles  and  a  lion  passant 
guardant  in  chief  or;  argent  a  fesse  gules  between 
three  mullets  sable  and  argent  on  a  chevron  gides 
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No.  VII.— A  GLASS  PANEL  SHOWING  THE  ARMORIAL 
BEARINGS  OF  RICHARD  NEWDIGATE,  ESQUIRE,  1666 


No.  VIII.— GLASS  PANEL  WITH  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 
OF  SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES,  MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS 


between  three  hunters'  horns  sable  three  mullets  or* 
(No.  viii). 

45.  Thomas  Flynt,  Reader  1664,  Serjeant 
1669.  Azure  on  a  chevron  argent  two  leopards  com- 
battant  gules  (enamel)  between  three  crescents  ermine 
(abraded  from  blue  field)  (No.  ix). 

46.  Sir  John  Archer,  Serjeant  and  Justice  of 
the  Common  Bench,  1663.  Ermine  a  cross  sable. 

47.  Nicholas  Willimott,  Serjeant,  1669.  Sable 
on  a  Jesse  gules  (enamel)  three  scallops  or  between 
three  eagles'  heads  erased  argent.  The  tinctures  of  the 
fesse  and  scallops  should  be  transposed. 

48.  Thomas  Hardres,  Serjeant,  1669.  Gules 
(enamel)  a  lion  rampant  ermine  a  martlet  or  in 
dexter  chief. 

49.  Sir  William  Scroggs,  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  1678.  Sable  a  cross  engrailed  between  four 
cinquefoils  or. 

50.  Sir  William  Ellys,  King's  Serjeant  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench,  1672.  Gules 
(enamel)  on  a  fesse  azure  (leaded)  between  three 
crescents  or  as  many  scallops  argent  (abraded  from 
blue  fesse).  Here,  again,  the  tinctures  of  the 
fesse  and  scallops  should  be  transposed. 

51.  Thomas  Waller,  Serjeant,  1660.  Admitted 
1622  and  Bencher  1654.  Sable  three  walnut  leaves 
in  bend  between  2  bendlets  or  a  mullet  or  in  chief. 

52.  James  Foster,  Serjeant,  1757. 

53.  John  Bennet,  Serjeant,  1705.  Gules 
(enamel)  three  demi-lions  rampant  argent  couped,  at 

fesse  point  a  bezant. 

54.  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  Serjeant,  1684,  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1685,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Common  Bench,  1 69 1 .  Gules  (enamel)  a 
saltire  argent  ivith  a  crescent  argent  in  chief. 

55.  Sir  William  Dethick,  Garter  King-of- 
Arms,  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter,  and 
brother  to  Nicholas  Dethick,  Windsor  Herald. 
He  was  admitted,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  to  Gray's  Inn  in  1 587. f  Argent 
a  fesse  vairy  or  and  gules  between  three  water-bougets 
sable  (Dethick)  quartering  argent  on  a  bend  azure 
three  escutcheons  argent  with  chiefs  gules;  argent  a 
chevron  engrailed  azure  between  three  pinks  gules 
stalked  and  leaved  vert  and  or  a  chevron  gules  and  a 
canton  ermine  (all  enamel)  (No.  x).  A  replica  of 
this  quartered  coat  was  formerly  in  a  window 
of  Poplar  Chapel,  London,  commemorative  of 

*tAll  the  white  and  yellow  parts  are  formed  by  abrasion  from 
a  piece  (i.e.  the  whole  shield)  of  ruby  glass, 
f  The  date  of  this  panel. 
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No.  IX. — SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  THOMAS  FLYNT,  ESQ 


1702.  Gules  (enamel)  on  a  chevron  or  between  three  bezants 
three  crosses  patee  fitchee  sable. 

64.  Thomas  Raymond,  Justice  of  the  Common 
Bench,  1679,  and  of  the  King's  Bench,  1680.  Sable  a 
chevron  between  three  eagles  displayed  argent  on  a  chief  or 
a  rose  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  gules  (all  enamel).  Com- 
pare with  No.  33. 

65.  Henry  Chetham,  Serjeant,  17 10.  Argent  (abrad- 
ed) a  gryphon  segreant  gules  a  bordure  sable  bezantee  and  in 
dexter  chief  a  crescent  azure  (No.  xi). 

66.  William  Fitzherbert,  1674.  Gules  three  lions  ram- 
pant guardant  or  quartering  argent  a  bend  sable  with  a 
chief  vairy  or  and  gules  and  per  bend  argent  and  sable  (all 
enamel).  He  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
celebrated  lawyer  and  judge,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
whose  arms,  the  same  as  the  above,  were  noted  by 
Dugdale  as  being  in  a  window  of  Gray's  Inn  Hall, 
though  they  are  no  longer  there. 

67.  Thomas  Leek,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1642. 

Sable  on  a  saltire  engrailed  argent  nine 
annulets  gules  (enamel). 

68.  Thomas  Fane,  1554.  Azure 
three  open  left-hand  gauntlets  or  quarter- 
ing argent  a  chevron  engrailed  sable  be- 
tween three  pellets  ;  azure  a  chief  argent 
and  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or  over  all ; 


Gilbert  Dethick,  Sir 
William's  son. 

56.  Timothy  Tur- 
ner, Serjeant,  1669. 
Admitted  1606,  Lent 
Reader  1631.  Ermines 
on  a  cross  quarter-pierced 
argent  four  crosses  moline 
sable. 

57.  Henry  Dixwell, 
1622.  Argent  a  chevron 
between  three  fleurs-de- 
lis  sable. 

58.  Reginald  Brit- 
land,  Serjeant,  1692. 
Argent  a  chevron  or  be- 
tween three  uprooted  trees 
or  fructed  azure. 

59.  Sir  Thomas  Bury,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
1700.  Ermine  on  a  bend  engrailed  azure  (enamel)  cotised 
or  (meant  for  gules  ?)  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

60.  Sir  Bernard  Hale,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland  1722,  in  England  1725.  Azure  a  chevron  raguly 
or  a  martlet  or  in  dexter  field  (all  abraded  from  blue  field) . 

61.  Laurence  Agar,  Serjeant,  1700.  Argent  a  chevron 
engrailed  gules  (enamel)  between  three  boars'  heads  couped 
sable  (proper  ?)  tusked  argent  and  tongued  gules. 

62.  John  Hooke,  Serjeant,  1700.  Quarterly  sable  and 
argent  a  cross  between  four  scallops  all  counterchanged  of 
the  field. 

63.  Sir  John  Smith,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,        no.  xi.— showing  arms  of  henry  chetham,  esq 


No.  X 

KING-OF-ARMS 


SHOWING  ARMS  OF  THE  GARTER 
SIR    WILLIAM  DETHICK 
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argent  a  cross  gules,  in  the  first  quarter  an  escutcheon 
hearing  or  three  chevrons  gules;  argent  a  bend  be- 
tween six  fleurs-de-lis  gules;  or  three  pales  azure 
quartering  ermine,  and  a  bordure  azure;  argent  on 
a  chief  sable  two  wolves'  heads  erased  argent  and 
gules  two  lions  passant  or.  The  quarters  are 
separately  leaded  and  all  the  coloured  work 
is  abraded  (No.  xii).  It  is  likely  that  this 
Thomas  Fane  was  identical  with  Thomas 
Fane  of  Badsell  who,  being  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  pardoned.  Subsequently  he  was  Sheriff 
of  Kent  and  active  in  defence  of  the  coast 
against  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was  knight- 
ed in  1573. 

69.  Sir  John  Turton,  a  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1689,  and  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1696.  Argent  ten  trefoils  slipped  azure  a  canton 
gules  (all  enamel).  There  is  a  portrait  of  this 
judge  in  the  Hall  at  Gray's  Inn. 

70.  George  Sterlinge,  1654.  Argent  on  a 
chevron  sable,  between  three  starlings  proper,  a 
crescent  or  with  a  crescent  gules  thereon. 


71.  Nicholas  Rotherham,  1 654.  Vert  (enam- 
el blue  over  yellow  stain)  three  bucks  tripping  or. 

72.  Thomas  Hunt,  1629.  Azure  (enamel)  a 
bend  between  six  leopards^  faces  or. 

73.  Richard  Weston,  Serjeant,  1677 .Ermine 
on  a  chief  azure  (leaded)  five  bezants  (abraded). 

74.  Henry  Bynge,  Serjeant,  1623.  Sable  a 
lion  rampant  argent  quartering  a  perished  coat. 

75.  Sir  Creswell  Leving,  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  "Bench,  1680.  Argent  on  a  bend  sable 
three  scallops  argent  in  chief  a  crescent  gules. 

76.  Sir  Paul  Barrett,  Serjeant,  1683.  Or  on  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  mullets  sable  three  lions 
passant  guardant  or. 

77.  Sir  Thomas  Bedingfield,  Serjeant,  1660. 
Ermine  (abraded)  an  eagle  displayed  gules.  Ad- 
mitted 1 6 1 5,  Lent  Reader  1 635,  and  Attorney 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  1636. 

78.  Thomas  Mason,  1632.  Or  a  double- 
headed  lion  rampant  azure  quartering  quarterly 
argent  and  gules  a  lion  rampant  counter changed, and 
argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three  snakes  sable  on 
the  chevron  a  crescent  or  (all  enamel)  (No.  xiii). 

Thus  we  complete  our  survey  of  the 
heraldic  glass  in  the  bay  window,  leaving  for 
future  notice  the  old  glass  in  the  window 
adjoining  the  bay  to  the  west. 
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AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  GUNSMITH'S 
PATTERN   BOOK   BY   ROBERT  WILSON 

By  HERMANN  W.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 


PATTERN  books 
of  designs  for  ar- 
mour and  weap- 
ons were  produced  in 
Europe  in  the  form  of 
albums  of  original 
drawings  and  in  series 
of  engraved  prints 
from  the  Sixteenth  to 
Eighteenth  Century. 

In  addition  to  the 
famous  Greenwich 
Album  and  the  im- 
portant album  of 
Philippo  Ursoni,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  possesses  a 
third  pattern  book  of 
original  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  fire- 
arms by  Robert  Wil- 
son of  Birmingham, 
who  was  active  in  the 
latter  part  of  th" 
Eighteenth  and  early 
Nineteenth  Century.* 
This  pattern  book  is  a 
late  example  of  the  ar- 
tisan's Handbook  which  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  is  the 
only  example  of  an  English  pattern  book  of 
designs  for  gunmakers  known  to  the  writer,  f 
The  existence  of  the  Wilson  pattern  book  does 

*  On  folio  127  the  first  mention  of  Wilson  occurs,  where, 
below  the  design  of  a  lock-plate,  the  inscription  Richards, 
Wilson  is  found. 

Acc.  No.  93.D.3— 8419. 
f  The  custom  of  pulling  impressions  directly  from  engraved 
gun  mounts  was  also  widely  current.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  record  are  found  in  the  Print  Rooms  of  Vienna,  the 
British  Museum,  London,  and  in  the  Arms  and  Armour 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

A  design  for  a  side  piece  in  the  Wilson  album  has  been  cut 
out  for  use  as  a  stencil. 

See  S.  V.  Grancsay,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the  Making 
and  Decoration  of  Arms  and  Armour  (in  press). 
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not  seem  to  have  been  previously  recorded, 
and  while  it  can  claim  no  greater  artistic  merit 
than  the  two  albums  already  mentioned,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  of  value  in  associating 
existing  weapons  with  their  original  designs. 

The  album  incorporates  more  than  one 
notebook,  as  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  pages.  At  some  later  date  the  note- 
books have  been  bound  together,  but  the 
original  eighteenth-century  painted  cover 
has  been  retained.  All  the  drawings,  which 
include  designs  for  the  decoration  of  all  the 
external  parts  of  guns,  fowling  pieces  and 
pistols,  are  executed  in  pen  and  ink  and  were 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  The  ornament  is 
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No.  II. — FOUR  DESIGNS  FOR  GUN  BARRELS  :  ENGLISH,  OF  THE  LATE 
FROM  THE  ROBERT  WILSON  PATTERN  BOOK  IN  THE  VICTORIA 


typical  of  the  period,  reflecting  the  same 
characteristics  as  are  shown  in  contemporary 
pattern  books  of  furniture,  such  as  those 
printed  for  Chippendale.  Roughly  two  types 
of  designs  may  be  differentiated.  The  first 
makes  use  of  floral  motives  and  cartouches 
(No.  i),  the  second  is  concerned  principally 
with  strapwork  (No.  ii). 

A  number  of  designs  bear  patriotic  inscrip- 
tions such  as  'vivatrex'  (Fol.  104),  'success 

TO  THE  BRITISH  ARMS'  (Fol.  36),  and  'WILKES 

and  liberty'  (Fol.  120)  (No.  i) .  This  last  re- 
ference to  the  notorious  John  Wilkes  (1727- 
1 797)  enables  us  to  date  this  album  within 
about  a  decade,  for  the  'Wilkite'  Party  came 
into  existence  in  1769  and  brought  with  it 
the  slogan  'Wilkes  and  Liberty.'  This  party 
flourished  until  1 780,  when  the  Gordon  riots 
broke  out  and  Wilkes's  popularity  with  the 
masses  suffered  as  a  result  of  his  prompt  ac- 
tion in  crushing  the  rioters.  That  Wilson  also 
catered  to  the  hunting  set  is  shown  from  an 
inscription  'talio'  which  appears  on  a  design 
for  a  gun  mount. 


Contemporary  gunmakers 
also  active inBirmingham  are 
named  on  the  pages  of  the  al- 
bum; one  such  inscription  re- 
fers to  Richards  and  another 
to  Thomas  Gill.*  The  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  Gill  is  found 
on  a  design  for  a  double-bar- 
relled gun  and  reads:  'war- 
ranted NEVER  TO  FAIL  Thos 
Gill  Birmingham.'  As  Gill 
moved  from  Birmingham  to 
London  before  181 2,  this  in- 
scription may  supply  us  with 
the  latest  approximate  date  at 
which  the  designs  could  have 
been  made. 

The  name  of  the  draughts- 
man is  established  by  several 
inscriptions  scattered 
throughout  the  pattern  book. 
Oneinscription  onadesignfor 
the  top  of  a  barrel  reads  'Bob 
Wilson  Sculp1'  and  several 
pages  bear  his  full  name  'Ro- 
bert Wilson.'  Many  drawings 
bear  the  inscription  'r.  wil- 
son'  (No.  iii)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  design 
and,  as  this  is  found  on  existing  flintlock  fire- 
arms, would  appear  to  indicate  that  gunmaker 
and  draughtsman  may  be  the  same  man.  But 
this  is  most  probably  not  the  case,  for  in  a  con- 
temporary trade  directory  of  181 8  Robert  Wil- 
son is  listed  as  a  gun  finisher  living  at  New 
John  Street  in  Birmingham.! 

*  Wrightson  s  new  triennial  directory  of  Birmingham  including  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  .  .  .  (Birmingham,  1818),  mentions  three  of 
the  name  Richards  who  were  practising  gunsmiths  in  Bir- 
mingham: Joseph  Richards,  gun  and  pistol  maker.  New- 
street;  Theophilus  Richards,  patent  waterproof  gun  manu- 
facturer, High-street;  William  Westley  Richards,  gun  manu- 
facturer, High-street.  Ed.  Charles  E.  Scarse,  Birmingham  120 
years  ago.  Being  a  reprint  of  an  old  directory  published  in  1777  ■  ■  . 
(Birmingham,  1896),  also  mentions  a  Thomas  Richards, 
gun  maker  of  Birmingham.  Gardner  cit.  post,  299,  lists  three 
others  of  the  name,  John,  Theodore  and  Westley  Richards 
(possibly  William  Westley  cited  above),  who  were  active  in 
Birmingham  at  the  same  period. 

f  Wrightson,  cit.  supra,  p.  144.  The  mark  or  device  of  a 
heart  pierced  by  two  transverse  arrows  and  a  dagger  (see 
No.  ii),  which  cannot  definitely  be  associated  with  Robert 
Wilson  appears  in  a  number  of  designs.  Incorporated  in  the 
pages  of  the  pattern  book  are  a  recipe  for  a  spirit  varnish 
and  a  fragment  of  a  musical  score — the  varnish  recipe  may 
have  been  used  in  the  varnishing  of  the  stocks  of  the  guns, 
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No  gunmaker  by  the 
name  of  R.  Wilson  is 
listed  in  the  same 
source.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Robert 
Wilson  was  a  relative 
of  the  London  gun- 
maker  R.  Wilson,  and 
assisted  him  and  other 
gunmakers  in  the 
capacity  of  a  designer 
and  finisher.* 

Very  little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  Robert 
Wilson.  He  is  not  found 
in  a  Directory  of  Birm- 
ingham compiled  in 
1 777.I  Since  the  pat- 
tern book  had  passed 
out  of  Wilson's  hands 
by  1 8 1 8,  as  is  shown  by 
the  dated  signature  of 
C  (Cuthbert)  J  (John) 

but  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  score,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  Wilson  was  an 
amateur  musician. 
*  R.  E.  Gardner,  Arms  Fabric- 
ators (Columbus,    1934),  lists 

eight  1 8th- igth-century  gunsmiths  by  the  name  of  Wilson. 
Of  these  one  concerns  us — R.  Wilson,  1681 — whose  mark. 
No.  155  in  Gardner,  is  found  on  the  example  in  the  Winslow 
Pierce  Collection.  The  date  1681  given  here  is  obviously  in- 
correct. However,  Wilson  was  active  about  1781,  and  the 
date  given  here  probably  ma;  be  traced  back  to  an  uncor- 
rected typographical  error  in  H.  B.  C.  Pollard :  A  History  of 
Firearms  (London,  1926),  296.  Pollard  lists  12  Wilsons.  The 
only  entry  that  interests  us  is  Richard  Wilson,  Birmingham, 
1770.  But  this  may  quite  possibly  be  an  error.  There  was, 
however,  at  least  one  gunsmith  R.  Wilson  active  in  London 
whose  mark,  a  star  over  R.  W.,  appears  on  the  proof  plate  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gun  Makers  of  London  in  the 
third  row  from  the  bottom  and  the  twelfth  stamp  in  from 
the  right-hand  edge.  This  plate  is  illustrated  by  Pollard, 
cit.  supra,  frontispiece. 

William  Hutton,  The  History  of  Birmingham  (4th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1819),  1 10,  says:  'It  seems  that  the  word  London 
marked  upon  guns  is  a  better  passport  than  the  word  Birm- 
ingham; and  the  Birmingham  gun  makers  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  marking  their  goods  as  being  made  in  London. 
.  .  .  In  181 3  some  of  the  principal  gun  makers  of  London 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  oblige  every 
manufacturer  of  fire  arms  to  mark  them  with  his  real  name 
and  place  of  abode.  The  Birmingham  gun  makers  took  the 
alarm,  petitioned  the  House  against  the  bill;  and  thirty-two 
gun  makers  instantly  subscribed  £650  to  defray  the  expence 
of  opposing  it.  They  represented  that  they  made  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  London  guns,  which  differed  from  theirs 
only  in  being  put  together  and  marked  in  the  Metropolis.'  .  .  . 
f  See  note  on  page  30. 
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Surtees  on  the  fly  leaf,  the  period  of  his  known 
activity  may  be  said  to  have  extended  rough- 
ly between  1778  and  1818.* 

Since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Mann,  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  has 
communicated  to  me  an  important  reference 
to  Wilson.  Mr.  Mann  writes  that  a  Robert 
Wilson,  'Gun  and  Pistol  maker  of  Bull  Street,' 
is  listed  in  Sketchley's  Birmingham  Directory  of 
Ij6y.  Until  further  research  has  been  carried 
out  on  Wilson's  life  and  activities,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume,  as  this  reference  would  sug- 
gest, that  'gun-finisher'  and  'gun-maker'  were 
the  same  individual. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  these  notes  will  bring 
about  an  interest  in  the  pattern  book  and  in 
Robert  Wilson,  and  occasion  further  study  of 
these  questions.  While  many  French  and  Ger- 
man engraved  pattern  books  for  firearms-de- 
coration exist  (chiefly  seventeenth-century), 
this  is  the  only  English  work  known  to  me. 

*  A  pencilled  note  dated  1819  on  a  later  page  gives  Surtees' 
full  name  as  Cuthbert  John. 
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'  THE    DUKE   AND   THE  DOLL' 

PORTRAITS  IN  THE  DENBIGH  COLLECTION 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  :  BY  C.  JANSSEN 
DETAIL  OF  A  FULL-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  (VISCOUNT  FEILDING) 


"T^lf  THEN  in  1623  'Baby  Charles'  and  'DogSteen- 
\  \^  I  ie,'  as  King  James  called  them  (his  'sweet 
V  V  boys'  and  'dear  venturous  knights,  worthy  to 
be  put  in  a  new  romanso'),  were  in  Spain,  whither  they 
rode,  with  false  beards,  to  fetch  home  the  Infanta 
Maria  to  be  Prince  Charles's  bride,  Buckingham  bade 
his  factotum  Balthasar  Gerbier  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
Princess  of  Eldorado  that  his  'dear  Dad  and  Gossip' 
might  see  a  likeness  of  the  prospective  daughter-in- 
law.  In  1624  the  marriage-project  was  dissolved,  and 
James,  disgusted,  returned  the  portrait  to  Steenie  with 
the  remark:  'Take  away  the  painted  doll.'  The  Duke 
gave  the  panel  to  his  much  loved  sister  Susan,  the 
first  Countess  of  Denbigh,  and  it  has  remained  for 
over  three  centuries  at  Newnham  Paddox. 

The  sale  of  the  Denbigh  pictures  (the  property  of 
Viscount  Feilding)  at  Christie's,  July  1st,  is  an  event 
of  great  importance.  The  collection  is  rich  in  splendid 
historical  portraits.  Pictures  of  the  Villiers  family  are 
notable.  There  are  two  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, one  being  the  earliest  undoubtedly  authentic 
portrait  that  I  have  seen.  Attributed  to  Mytens,  it  re- 
presents Sir  George  Villiers,  as  he  then  was,  without 


the  familiar  beard  and  moustache,  at  whole  length,  in 
the  full  regalia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was 
assuredly  painted  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation, 
16 16  (aged  24).  The  other  is  indubitably  the  finest 
early  portrait  we  possess  of  'the  beautiful  George  Vil- 
liers.' On'iconographical  grounds  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
date  it  about  1619  (aged  27).  The  then  Marquess  of 
Buckingham  is  seen  at  full-length,  in  black  with  em- 
broidered belt  and  gloves.  He  has  a  slight  moustache. 
This  admirable  painting  is  without  doubt  by  Cornelius 
Janssen.  Houbracken's  fine  folio  line-engraving  (in- 
scribed 'C.Johnson'),  though  reversed  and  reduced  to 
a  half-length  oval,  is  clearly  from  a  version,  once  at 
Somerset  House,  of  this  very  portrait.  Several  versions 
exist  of  all  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  of  Bucking- 
ham. Of  the  Duke's  daughter  'Moll' — 'the  fairest  Lady 
Mary  in  England' — 'the  Butterfly,'  beloved  of  Prince 
Rupert — Lord  Feilding  has  a  superb  Van  Dyck.  Of 
Susan,  Lady  Denbigh,  there  are  two  portraits,  one 
ascribed  to  Gerbier,  who  did  not  confine  himself  to 
'little  pictures':  witness  his  letter  to  Buckingham  of 
March  29th,  1623.  To  Daniel  Mytens  is  attributed  a 
full-length  of  the  Duke's  mother. — C.  R.  Cammell. 


THE  INFANTA  MARIA  :  PAINTED  BY  SIR  BALTHASAR  GERBIER 
1623:  ALSO  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GONZALEZ  (VISCOUNT  FEILDING) 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


SPANISH  ART 
AT  ST.  LOUIS 

AN  important  loan  Exhibi- 
tion  of  Spanish  Art,  in- 
JL  .deluding  early  paintings, 
sculpture,  carved  ivories, 
metal-work,  majolica  and  fur- 
niture, gathered  from  many 
sources,  has  been  placed  on  view 
in  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St. 
Louis,  in  association  with  the 
recently  installed  fifteenth- 
century  Hispano-Moresque  in- 
terior. The  elements  which 
make  up  this  interior,  coming 
from  the  same  room,  are  unusu- 
ally complete  and  of  disting- 
uished origin.  A  magnificent 
artesonado  ceiling  of  rectangular 
form  (42  ft.  in  length),  a  pair  of 
ceremonial  doors,  richly  inlaid, 
a  polychromed  wood  frieze, 
and  decorative  plaster  work, 
probably  came  from  a  palace 
in  Toledo  given  by  Isabella  the 
Catholic  to  a  Franciscan  sister- 
hood, which  later  became  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Isabel. 

The  loan  exhibition,  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  galleries 
adjoining  this  new  installation, 
.hows  many  phases  of  Spanish 
art,  and  reveals  that  juxtapos- 
ition of  the  Oriental  and  Euro- 
pean which  Spain  presents  to  a 

unique  degree.  Through  Spain,  Eastern  influence  pene- 
trated French  and  Flemish  art,  while  from  a  Northern 
source  Spain  received  a  strong  impulse  which  gave 
distinctive  character  especially  to  her  painting. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  large  panel,  The  Crucifixion 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  which  is  contributed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Drey.  It  has  a  landscape  background  with  a  walled 
city,  the  whole  treatment  having  the  sombre  austerity 
of  Aragonese  work.  The  painter  is  one  who  will  be  called 
the  'Bonnat  Master'  in  the  forthcoming  eighth  volume 
of  the  History  of Spanish  Painting,  by  C.R.  Post,  who  kind- 
ly informs  me  that  this  painter  'is  one  of  the  personal- 
ities in  Western  Aragon  who  were  formed  by  the  long 
sojourn  in  this  region  of  the  Catalan  painter  Francisco 


THE  CRUCIFIXION,  BY  THE  BONNAT  MASTER  :  ARAGONESE  SCHOOL  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  ART,  CITY  ART  MUSEUM,  ST.  LOUIS  :  LENT  BY  DR.  PAUL  DREY 


Solibes.  He  takes  his  name  from  three  panels  of  the  life 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Bonnat  Museum  at  Bayonne.' 

As  a  follower  or  imitator  of  Solibes,  this  painter 
stands  in  the  tradition  of  the  much  greater  Catalan 
artist  Jaime  Huguet,  who  transmitted  to  his  contem- 
poraries the  elements  of  the  international  style  which 
he  received  through  the  Master  of  St.  George  at  Barce- 
lona. This  Aragonese  work,  however,  is  far  from  show- 
ing the  sensitivity  of  Huguet,  although  the  types  and 
landscape  derive  from  the  Franco-Flemish  pattern. 
Unlike  many  Aragonese  works,  the  composition  is  not 
crowded  with  figures,  its  simplicity  in  this  respect  being 
more  in  accord  with  the  Italian  treatment  of  the  theme 
and  adding  much  to  its  effectiveness. 
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A  Catalan  work  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  is  seen  in 
the  fresco  (now  transferred  to  canvas)  of  St.  Gregory 
from  a  chapel  in  the  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  La  Seo 
de  Vigre  in  Catalonia,  lent  by  the  Brummer  Gallery, 
and  a  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  by  the  Castilian  Fernando 
Gallegos  (1440- 1507),  from  Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey  & 
Co.  An  Aragonese  Miracle  of  a  Deacon  Saint  comes  from 
the  collection  of  F.  H.  Ludlow,  and  examples  of  Renais- 
sance sculpture  are  contributed  by  Louis  La  Beaume, 
President  of  the  Museum.  A  group  of  carved  ivories, 
from  French  &  Company,  includes  important  Gothic 
examples,  and  there  are  also  Hispano-Moresque 
majolica,  furniture  and  textiles,  the  period  covered 
terminating  with  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


FIGURAL  SCREENS  OF  EARLY  TYPE 

IN  a  collection  of  English  and  Irish  furniture  and 
silver  with  which  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan  opened 
her  new  gallery  in  Park  Avenue  is  a  pair  of  Queen 


PAIR  OF  PAINTED  WOODEN  SCREENS  OF  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD,  REPRESENTING 
LADIES   IN   CONTEMPORARY   DRESS    :   GALLERY  OF   MRS.   CORNELIUS   J.  SULLIVAN 


Anne  painted  screens  in  the  form  of  ladies  in  contem- 
porary dress.  They  are  panels,  the  oak  of  which  they  are 
constructed  being  1  ^  inches  thick.  The  execution  as  de- 
corative work  is  of  a  high  order,  with  pleasingly  fresh 
colour  and  the  original  surface  is  well  preserved.  The 
backs  are  grooved  for  attachment  to  a  supporting 
stand.  These  figures  are  of  small  life  size ;  one,  showing  a 
lady  with  an  apron  and  basket  of  flowers,  is  5  feet  2  inch- 
es high,  while  the  height  of  her  companion  is  increased 
to  5  feet  7  inches  by  a  towering  headdress  of  feathers. 
This  arrangement  of  feathers  in  tiers,  called  the  'com- 
mode,' came  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  panels  represent  an  early  experiment  with  the 
type  of  movable  screen  for  protection  against  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  or  draughts,  to  which  the  familiar  mid- 
century  pole-screen  belongs.  Not  many  of  these  figural 
screens  are  known.  This  pair  has  been  preserved  in  a 
family  whose  chief  residence  was  originally  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  since  a  similar  pair  is  said  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  it  is  possible  that  a  local  origin 
may  be  argued  for  them.  The  family  in  which  these 
screens  have  descended  is  that  of 
Byrom,  John  Byrom  (1692-1763) 
who,  like  the  neighbouring  Byrons 
of  Rochdale,  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
himself  a  poet,  whose  works  are  in- 
cluded in  Chalmers'  English  Poets. 
The  residence  of  the  Byroms  was 
Kersal  Cell,  near  Manchester,  oc- 
cupied in  1 700  by  Edward  Byrom, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1 740  by  his 
brother  John  Byrom,  the  Jacobite 
poet.  Other  houses  in  Cheshire  and 
Lincolnshire  are  associated  with 
this  family,  but  the  precise  origin  of 
the  screens  is  unknown.  They  are, 
however,  a  delightful  record  of  their 
period,  perfect  in  detail  of  costume, 
which  is  the  more  important,  since 
no  actual,  complete  costumes  of 
1 700-1 730  have  survived  intact. 


PRESENTATION  PLAT- 
TER BY  OUCHINIKOV 

A PRESENTATION  bread- 
and-salt  platter  presented  to 
Czar  Alexander  III  on  his  corona- 
tion in  1883,  which  comes  from  the 
Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoye- 
Selo,  is  an  example  of  the  work  of 
the  Russian  court  silversmith  Ouch- 
inikov,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Schaffer  Galleries.  It  was  given  by 
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BREAD  AND  SALT  PLATTER  BY  OUCHIXIKOV  :  PRESENTED 
TO  CZAR  ALEXANDER  III   :   IN  THE  SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


the  Tobolsk  City  Society  and  is  inscribed  with  greetings 
to  the  new  Czar  and  wishes  for  a  long  reign.  Medallions 
show  the  monogram  of  the  Czar  with  the  arms  of  the  city, 
and  emblems  of  agriculture  and  fishing  symbolizing 
the  industries  of  the  great  Tobolsk  section  of  Western 
Siberia,  of  which  the  city  above-mentioned  is  thecapita! . 
In  the  centre  is  an  enamelled  square  showing  the  design 
of  the  banner  of  Yermak,  the  Cossack  conqueror  of 
Siberia  in  1581,  whose  victories  in  the  locality  of 
Tobolsk  assisted  materially  the  Russian  penetration 
of  this  region.  His  banner,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Berezoff  Regiment  of  Cossacks,  shows  on  one  side  the 
Archangel  Michael  on  horseback  slaying  the  Devil  in 
water,  and  upon  the  reverse  St.  Dimitri  triumphing 
over  a  man  on  land.  The  enamel  colourings  of  Yer- 
mak's  banner,  light  orange,  grey  and  green,  and  the 
tones  of  the  circular  medallions  adjoining,  are  of  a  pure 
but  subdued  colouring  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
gold  surface  of  the  platter,  which  is  richly  chased  and 
undercut  in  an  elaborate  geometric  design. 

A  SMALL  WRITING  BUREAU  OF 
THE    QUEEN    ANNE  PERIOD 

A FINE  example  of  the  slant-top  writing  bureau  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period,  illustrated  here,  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  B. 
Gaskell,  and  has  beer  acquired  byThe  Century  House, 
Charleston.  It  is  of  unusually  small  size,  only  37  in- 
ches in  height,  and  possesses  a  lightness  of  effect  denied 
to  the  larger  pieces  in  this  popular  Queen  Anne  style. 
Especially  handsome  is  the  figured  veneer,  carefully 


matched,  both  on  the  slant-top,  and  on  the  drawers 
of  the  supporting  member.  The  mouldings  are  em- 
phasized, and  the  foot  shows  a  modification  of  the 
ball  type,  sharply  flattened  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
rounded  as  in  the  'crushed  ball'  or  bun  foot.  The  in- 
terior shows  the  usual  treatment  in  desks  of  this  period ; 
the  pigeon-holes  and  drawers  are  arranged  in  a  line 
which  curves  forward  toward  the  sides.  This  concave 
arrangement  is  both  graceful  and  commodious  and  is 
more  pleasing  than  the  straight  line  of  later  pieces. 

QUEEN  ANNE  CASTERS 

A PAIR  of  Queen  Anne  casters  by  Richard  Watts, 
London,  1712,  recently  acquired  by  Howard  & 
Co.,  are  of  a  form  often  employed  at  this  period,  being 
pyriform  and  octagonal,  but  their  pronounced  taper- 
ing line,  which  narrows  the  pierced  tops,  and  does  not 
incurve  deeply  at  the  band  of  horizontal  moulding 
round  the  widest  part,  produces  a  somewhat  unusual 
outline.  The  effect  is  midway  between  the  tapering 
cylinder  and  the  fully  developed  pear-shape.  The 
subtle  blending  of  the  two  styles  produces  a  charming 
variant,  even  while  remaining  a  typical  form  of  its 
period.  Its  restraint  has  the  simplicity  which  runs 


A  QUEEN  ANNE  WALNUT  SLANT-TOP  WRITING  BUREAU,  C.  1710 
WITH  FIGURED  VENEER  :  'THE  CENTURY  HOUSE,'  CHARLESTON 
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esque  and  Gothic  art,  and  the  form  of  the  building 
takes  its  architectural  style  from  its  contents.  The 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  are  adapted  to  modern 
requirements. 

It  is  rare  that  a  museum  has  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  structure  around  an  already-formed  collection — to 
which  many  and  important  additions,  now  shown  for 
the  first  time,  have  been  made  since  the  original  ac- 
quisition of  the  collection  of  the  late  George  Grey 
Barnard,  which  served  as  its  nucleus.  But  the  usual 
process,  of  building  a  museum  first  and  gradually 
adding  to  its  contents,  has  in  this  instance  been  re- 
versed, with  the  greatest  possible  success.  The  art 
which  it  contains  becomes  one  with  its  setting,  and 
provides  a  clue  to  the  original  background,  stimulat- 
ing to  the  imagination. 

The  building  gains  greatly  by  its  freedom  from 
crowded  urban  surroundings.  It  stands  in  a  park 
which,  with  the  building  and  the  art  it  contains,  is  the 
gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  with  all  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's achievements  in  preserving  the  art  of  the  past, 
the  work  has  been  directed  with  every  detail  in  mind, 
and  nothing  left  undone  to  create  a  fitting  monument 
of  the  period  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  The  architectural 
plan  of  the  building  was  prepared  by  Charles  Collcns, 
of  the  firm  of  Allen,  Collens  and  Willis,  of  Boston,  in 
collaboration  with  the  museum  staff.  In  character  it 
adheres  in  general  to  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century 
styles  of  southern  and  south-western  Europe.  It  is  not  a 
copy  of  any  building,  but  without  being  altogether 
composite  it  has  employed  details  from  still  existing 
structures.  The  tower  of  the  Cloisters,  which  is  its 
dominating  member,  has  been  given  some  of  the 
features  of  a  tower  of  the  twelfth-century  Abbey  of 
Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa  in  the  Pyrenees,  because  an 
important  part  of  the  collection  is  the  Cloister  from 
that  Abbey.  The  thirteenth-century 
Chapels  at  Carcassonne  and  Monsem- 
pron  have  suggested  the  treatment  of 
the  Chapel  at  one  end  of  the  building. 

The  mellow  tone  of  the  Millstone 
granite,  used  in  the  walls,  recalls  build- 
ings of  southern  France,  even  though 
the  material  itself  is  not  that  of  Euro- 
pean buildings.  It  has,  however,  been 
adapted  to  a  more  severe  climate.  The 
red  roof  tiles  are  copied  from  fragments 
excavated  at  Cuxa,  and  add  a  further 
touch  of  characteristic  colour  which 
aids  in  recreating  the  effect  of  a  Gothic 
structure.  The  cloisters  are  the  outcome 
of  ten  years  of  preparatory  study  and 
building;  they  constitute  the  realization 
of  many  years  of  munificent  planning 
for  the  development  of  Fort  Trvon  Park, 

A  GEOKGE   III  SOUP  TUREEN  AND  COVER  IN   ROCOCO  STYLE,  MADE    BY  FRED  ,    1  _      -      ,    f  ,,     '     T  • 

HANDLER,  LONDON,  IN  1766  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  WATSON  AND  BOALER,  CHICAGO  by  Mr.   John    D.    KOCkelellei ,  Junior. 


A  PAIR  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  OCTAGONAL,  PYRIFORM  CASTERS  BY 
RICHARD  WATTS,  LONDON,  1712  :  PROPERTY  OF  HOWARD  &  CO. 


through  all  of  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style.  The  casters  have  finely  pierced  tops  surmounted 
by  vase-shaped  finials,  and  stand  on  flaring,  moulded 
bases.  The  arms  are  surrounded  by  a  foliate  mantling. 
This  is  an  early  work  of  Richard  Watts,  who  is  first  re- 
corded in  1 7 1 o  and  was  active  until  1723. 


THE  NEW  'CLOISTERS' 

THE  unique  possibilities  offered  by  a  branch 
museum  have  been  fully  realized  by  the  new 
Cloisters  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  opened 
at  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island  in  Fort  Tryon 
Park.  The  collection  it  houses  is  composed  of  Roman- 
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ROCOCO  TUREEN  OF  THE 
GEORGE    III  PERIOD 

THE  soup  tureen  by  Fred  Kandler,  of  London, 
illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Watson  &  Boaler,  of 
Chicago,  is  a  rather  late  example  of  the  Rococo  style, 
made  in  1 766.  Since  much  of  the  silver  of  this  date  al- 
ready shows  the  classic  influence,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
this  piece,  which  is  in  the  Rococo  style,  though  entirely 
divested  of  its  flamboyance  and  exaggeration.  The 
body  is  curved  in  outline  and  stands  on  paw  feet  at- 
tached to  the  body  by  rocaille  cartouches.  The 
scrolled  handles  enriched  with  foliation  are  of  graceful 
design,  and  the  open  handle  on  the  cover  is  more 
pleasing  than  are  the  somewhat  heavy  finials  which 
are  sometimes  used  on  late  Georgian  rococo  pieces. 

Fred  Kandler's  mark 
was  registered  with  the 
Goldsmiths  Company  in 
1735,  and  his  career  was 
an  extensive  one,  covering 
a  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  II  and  extending 
well  into  the  George  III 
period.  He  died  in  1773. 
He  is  recorded,  in  Sir  Am- 
brose Heal's  London  Gold- 
smiths, as  a  plate-worker 
in  Jermyn  Street. 


AN  EARLY 
GRAND  PIANO 

IN  the  initial  days  of  the 
pianoforte,  shortly  after 
the  harpsichord  makers 
were  turning  to  the  new 
instrument  in  response  to 
a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  Shera- 
ton created  for  a  Spanish 
nobleman  a  well-known 
design  for  a  case,  which 
was  based  on  the  general 
outlines  of  the  harpsi- 
chord; but  tapering  legs 
were  substituted  for  the 
older  trestle  base.  Many  of 
the  first  grand  pianos  still 
employed  the  trestle,  as 
seen  in  the  example  shown 
here  from  the  antique  col- 
lection of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
It  has  the  signature  of 


Longman  &  Brodcrip,  who  were  not  instrument 
makers  but  dealers  and  publishers  of  music.  Accord- 
ing to  Philip  James's  Early  Keyboard  Instruments,  Long- 
man was  first  in  business  in  1767,  and  after  a  part- 
nership with  Lukey,  the  firm  became  Longman  & 
Broderip  in  1779,  and  continued  so  until  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  of  1795.  After  this,  Longman  was 
associated  with  the  pianist  Clementi,  and  eventually 
the  business  was  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  pedals  of  the  instru- 
ment illustrated,  which  evidently  represent  one  of 
the  earlier  applications  of  Broadwood's  invention.  In 
Broadwood's  improvement,  patented  in  1 783,  pedals 
replaced  the  levers  controlled  by  hand  which  lifted  the 
dampers.  Pedals  were  not,  however,  used  to  any  great 
extent  until  after  1800.  Another  mechanical  feature  is 


A  GRAND  PIANO  WITH  TRESTLE  BASE,  FROM  THE  FIRM  OF  LONGMAN  AND  BRODERIP,  LONDON 
CIRCA  1790  :    \.\   .ACQUISITION   BY  'THE  GALLERIES'  OF  CARSON,  PIRIE,  SCOTT  AND  COMPANY 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  VENETIAN  SENATOR,  PAINTED  BY  JACOPO  ROBUSTI 
CALLED  TINTORETTO  :  A  RECENT  ADDITION  TO   THE    FRICK  COLLECTION 


that  the  hopper  is  incorporated  with  the  action,  an 
innovation  of  John  Geib,  a  workman  for  Longman  & 
Broderip,  in  1 786.  The  case  is  of  mahogany  inlaid  with 
satinwood  and  the  trestle  base  is  also  of  mahogany. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  TO 
PUBLIC  COLLECTIONS 

AMONG  recent  additions  to  the  Frick  Collection 
^is  Tintoretto's  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Senator,  an  im- 
portant addition  to  a  gallery  that  already  contains 
Gentile  Bellini's  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin  and  Titian's 
Pietro  Aretino.  The  Tintoretto  is  fully  pedigreed,  and 
while  its  subject  has  never  been  satisfactorily  identified 
(the  suggestion  that  it  is  of  the  Procurator  Nicolo 
Priuli  being  insufficiently  substantiated)  the  portrayal 
of  this  ageing  dignitary  of  intellectual  and  aristocratic 
mien  takes  its  place  with  Tintoretto's  greatest  portraits. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions  as  having 
been  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1875  and  1892. 
Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 


it  now  comes  from  the  private  collection  of 
Lord  Duveen  of  Millbank.  A  conspicuous 
part  of  the  composition  is  the  view,  as  from 
a  window,  of  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore.  This  view  helps  us  to  date  the  picture, 
for  it  shows  the  buildings  as  they  were  be- 
fore Palladio  and  Scamozzi  altered  the 
Church  between  1560  and  1575. 

An  unusual  example  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  Dutch  painting  is  the  altar  triptych 
showing  the  Resurrection  with  donors  and 
patron  saints,  which  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City 
through  Durlacher  Brothers,  the  original 
source  being  a  German  private  collection. 
It  has  been  associated  with  the  names  of 
Jan  Van  Scorel  and  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechtsz,  but  so  far  no  definite  attribution 
has  been  accepted.  Brilliant  in  colour  and 
able  in  draughtsmanship,  it  belongs  to  that 
interesting  period  in  which  the  'mannerists' 
preserved  the  forms  of  Flemish-Gothic  art 
in  that  brief  return  to  the  Gothic  which 
preceded  the  Renaissance. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
important  tapestry,  The  Prodigal  Son,  which 
was  acquired  by  French  &  Co.  from  the 
Brady  sale  a  year  ago,  has  been  purchased 
bythe  Minneapolis  Instituteof  Arts  through 
the  John  Van  Derlip  Fund.  This  tapestry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  America, 
and  was  woven  in  Brussels  possibly  as  early 
as  1 5 10,  according  to  recent  conclusions, 
although  it  was  heretofore  considered  to 
date  from  about  1525.  A  similar  tapestry  is  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Valencia.  Once  in  the  collection  of  Paul 
Dansette,  it  was  later  in  the  ownership  of  Commander 
Pages.  Although  eminently  Gothic  in  character,  there 
is  an  indication  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  borders  and  the  drawing  of  the  figures. 

To  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  a 
large  fragment  of  a  Chinese  temple  wall-painting  of 
the  Sung  Dynasty  was  recently  presented.  The  figure 
represented  (one  of  the  lesser  Bodhisattvas  )  is  from  an 
assemblage  of  Buddhist  deities  such  as  are  depicted  in 
many  Chinese  temples.  The  Bodhisattva  is  clad  in  a 
robe  of  rose-red,  with  a  scarf  of  green ;  his  crown  and 
jewels  are  executed  in  raised  stucco.  Beneath  him  is 
a  Demon  similarly  bejewelled.  The  robes  of  other 
deities  in  the  composition  to  which  this  fragment  be- 
longed are  seen  in  the  background.  The  same  donor 
has  given  to  the  Museum  a  collection  of  ten  large  and 
beautiful  porcelains,  among  which  is  a  blue  and  white 
jar  decorated  with  a  dragon  of  vigorous  and  admir- 
able execution.  This  jar  is  inscribed  on  the  shoulder 
as  'Made  in  the  Hsuan  Te  period'  (1426-1435). 
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IE-OPENINGS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 

WE  have  received  from  Sir  Philip  Sassoon, 
First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Works, 
the  following  information  concerning  recent 
mprovements  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which  is  of 
:onsiderable  public  interest.  For  some  eight  months 
he  series  of  State  Rooms  on  the  south  and  east  fronts  of 
he  Palace  have  been  closed  for  alterations  and  renova- 
,ion  and  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  new  system  of 
leating.  These  magnificent  rooms,  situated  in  Wren's 
oart  of  the  buildings,  had  long  been  disfigured  by  the 
igly  iron  heating  pipes  which  traversed  them  and  by 
Ihe  conspicuously  displayed  fire  apparatus.  By  the 
generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor,  a  new  and  more 
ifficient  heating  system  has  been  provided  which  is 
nvisible  to  the  public.  All  the  rooms  have  been  thor- 
raghly  cleaned  and  renovated,  either  by  the  painting 
)f  the  existing  wall-coverings  or  by  the  hanging  of  new 
jilks.  The  pictures  in  the  State  Rooms  have  been  en- 
tirely rearranged  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Surveyor  of 
he  King's  Pictures.  The  Guard  Room,  with  its  large 
:ollection  of  arms,  has  been  hung  with  pictures  having 
aistorical  associations.  Portraits  of  the  late  Seventeenth 
Zlentury  adorn  the  King's  Presence  Chamber.  The 
other  rooms  on  the  south  front  contain  the  greater  part 
of  the  fine  series  of  sixteenth-century  Venetian  paint- 
ings, one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Palace.  In  the 
Audience  Chamber,  for  example,  the  great  Tintor- 


ettos  will  recall  the  splendour  of  the  original  Royal 
collection.  The  Queen's  Rooms  on  the  west  front  con- 
tain pictures  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presence  Chamber  is 
hung  with  English  portraits  in  the  heraldic  style  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  the  public  Dining-room 
with  large  decorative  canvases  by  Sebastiano  Ricci 
and  the  School  of  Van  Dyck.  Throughout,  the  furniture 
has  been  carefully  cleaned  and,  where  necessary,  re- 
paired. The  many  fine  tapestries  have  been  also 
rearranged  and  some  of  them  have  now  been  hung  in 
the  First  and  Second  Presence  Chamber  s.  In  the  former- 
room  are  the  famous  Solebay  Tapestries,  the  only 
examples  of  English  manufacture  in  the  Palace.  In 
these  two  apartments  the  crimson  silk  damask  hangings 
have  been  chosen  to  match  the  design  of  the  William  III 
canopy  which  dates  from  1 700.  Stools  and  torcheres  of 
the  period  convey  a  suggestive  idea  of  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  original  furnishings. 

The  First  Commissioner  wishes  also  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  changes  made  in  the  gardens.  The  Rose 
Garden  near  the  Tilt  Yard,  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
a  more  formal  manner  with  grass  walks,  bordered  with 
roses  of  every  description,  the  Knott  Garden  with  its 
sweet-smelling  herbs  and  flowers  and  the  Sunken 
Garden  Pond,  have  all  undergone  remarkable  im- 
provements. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  has  announced  that  the 
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State  Rooms  would  be  opened  to  the  public  from 
Sunday,  May  15th,  at  2  p.m.,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
enhanced  attractions  of  the  Palace  will  result  in  an 
increased  attendance  during  the  Summer  months. 


MODERN  SILVER  AT  GOLDSMITHS'  HALL 

AN  important  event  which  is  an  entirely  new  de- 
_/"^partureisthe  Exhibition  of  Silverwork  by  Modern 
Craftsmen,  arranged  by  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  London,  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Silver  Industry 
in  this  country.  It  has  always  been  the  province  of  the 
Company  to  uphold  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  in  past  times  even  of  the  mintage,  now  so  sadly 
debased.  To-day  it  has  also  become  the  promoter  of 
the  highest  standards  of  design  and  craftsmanship.  To 
this  effect  a  quantity  of  contemporary  silverware  has 
been  placed  on  view  in  the  Court  Dining-room,  the 
Court  Drawing-room,  the  Lobby,  and  the  Court  Room 
of  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  In  the  first  room  are  the  large 
exhibits,  cups,  trophies,  centre  pieces  and  commem- 
oration plate.  Hall-marks,  enamelling,  chasing  and  en- 
graving will  also  be  represented.  In  the  second  room, 
designed  as  an  oval  apartment,  are  rosewater  dishes, 
masonic  jewels  and  presentation  coffee  and  tea  sets. 
To  the  Lobby  is  allotted  the  ecclesiastical  plate  and 
to  the  Court  Room  silver-plate  in  everyday  use,  from 
ladies'  boudoir  and  travelling  equipment  to  cocktail 
sets  and  table-ware.  To  their  greater  effect,  all  the  ex- 
hibits are  seen 
by  candlelight 
with  auxiliary 
electric  lighting 
from  the  mas- 
sive glass  chan- 
deliers. 

Among  the 
special  exhibits, 
H.M.  the  King 
has  lent  his  Calix 
Majestatis  from 
Holyrood,  de- 
signed by  Frank 
Dobson  to  com- 
memorate the 
Coronation. 
From  H.M.  the 
Queen  comes 
the  trowel  used 
by  her  in  laying 
the  foundation- 
stone  of  the 
\  cup  and  cover  for  gonville  and       Princess  Eliza- 

C  AIUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  :  DESIGNED  ,  r,7  , 

BY  HAROLD  STABLER:  GOLDSMITHS' HALL  Deth   Ot  YOTK 


A  CUP  LENT  BY  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
CORPORATION:  BY  U  I .  HI. AC  KBAND 
PRINCIPAL,    VITTOKIA    ST.  SCHOOL 


Hospital,  Banstead. 
Ecclesiastical  Plate 
made  for  Guildford 
Cathedral  by  the 
Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  and 
designed  by  L.  G. 
Durbin,  the  Chalice 
designed  by  Sir  Ed- 
win Lutyens,  R.A., 
for  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  made  by 
H.  G.  Murphy,  im- 
portant Civic  plate 
lent  by  the  City 
Companies,  Univer- 
sity plate,  Corpora- 
tion plate,  Sports 
trophies  and  plate 
lent  by  private 
owners  add  to  the 
richness  of  the  dis- 
play. The  exhibition 
will  remain  open 
from  July  4th  till  the 
1 6th,  and  admission  is  free.  It  is  emphasized  that  this 
Exhibition  is  organized  by  the  Company  in  the  hope 
of  securing  support  for  the  designers  and  workers  in 
the  silver  craft  and  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  standard  in  design  and  workmanship 
in  this  country. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT 
FRANK   PARTRIDGE    &  SONS' 

YEAR  by  year,  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons 
bring  to  light  from  various  sources  masterpieces 
of  the  English  cabinet-makers'  art  for  their  Summer 
Exhibition,  an  eagerly  looked-for  annual  event  at 
26,  King  Street,  St.  James's.  The  exhibition  this  year 
is  a  revelation,  both  of  the  skill  of  our  elder  craftsmen 
and  of  the  enduring  quality  of  their  work.  One  of  the 
best  investments  in  all  classes  of  antiques  is  to  be  found 
in  old  mahogany.  Here  is  a  wood  capable  of  unending 
variety  of  treatment,  amenable  to  the  designer's  most 
cunning  moods,  virtually  imperishable;  nay,  which 
even  hardens  with  age.  The  quantity  which  has  come 
down  to  us  unimpaired  is  astonishing.  An  Adam  side- 
board with  pedestals  and  urns  immediately  takes  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur.  Its  serpentine  front  has  inlaid 
crossbandings  of  tulip  wood,  the  ornament  is  that  most 
characteristic  of  Adam,  urn  carvings  on  pilasters, 
square  moulded  legs,  husk  motifs,  tapered  reeds,  oval 
medallions  and  ribands.  It  is  a  model  of  good  taste. 
Another  beautiful  Adam  bow-fronted  sideboard  has 
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its  top  banded  with  satinwood,  an  ormolu  railing  with 
three-light  candelabra  at  each  end,  four  sets  of  tapering 
legs,  each  with  ram's  head  capital  above  which  are 
plaques  carved  with  swags.  The  claw  and  ball  feet  in 
pairs  rest  upon  small  mahogany  plinths.  A  set  of  four 
Chippendale  single  chairs  with  high  backs,  serpentine- 
shaped  seats  and  cabriole  legs,  in  the  French  taste, 
have  the  most  brilliant  original  needlework  coverings 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Also  in  the  French  style  is  a 
carved  Chippendale  mahogany  suite  of  two  settees  and 
eight  single  chairs  enriched  with  foliated  scroll  and 
acanthus  carvings  in  the  tops,  backs  and  cabriole  legs. 
Another  fine  suite  of  bolder  design,  part  of  which  we 
illustrate,  comprises  a  George  I  mahogany  settle,  two 
arm  and  four  single  chairs.  These  are  carved  with  a 
striking  scallop-shell  and  acanthus-leaf  motif  imposed 
upon  lyre-shaped  backs.  Lion  heads  terminate  the 
arm-rests.  An  uncommon  feature  in  a  large  mahogany 
break-front  Chippendale  bookcase  is  the  continuation 
of  the  glass  panelling  throughout  the  lower  tier. 

Very  elegant  pieces  are  the  Chippendale  coin 
cabinet,  recently  on  loan  at  the  Old  London  Exhibition  at 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon's,  and  the  tall  Hepplewhite  mahog- 
any bureau-cabinet  with  arched  top  and  large  oval 
panels  surrounded  with  herring-bone  inlay  in  the  roll- 
top  and  cupboard  doors  below,  the  oval  being  re- 
peated in  the  glass  doors  above.  Fine  clocks  by  famous 
makers,  silver  tables,  lacquer  cabinets,  mirrors,  com- 
modes, etc.,  supplement  this  thoroughly  interesting 
and  instructive  show,  and  there  is  a  set  of  four  Gobelins 
tapestries  with  allegorical 
figures  in  landscapes  in  superb 
condition,  each  about  10  ft. 
high.  Among  the  more  recent 
additions,  not  catalogued,  is  a 
magnificent  Elizabethan  oak 
buffet,  with  lions  sejant,  hold- 
ing shields,  in  the  corners  of  the 
upper  tier  and  below,  winged 
griffins.  This  piece  is  in  excep- 
tional preservation. 


THE  'DANCE'  THEME 

AN  exhibition  which  pro- 
^~\_mises  great  attractions  is 
being  arranged  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
will  continue  till  July  13th.  The 
subject  is  'The  Dance'  as  por- 
trayed in  paint,  print  and  sculp- 
ture, from  the  Eighteenth 
Century  till  the  present  day. 
The  artists  range  from  Pietro 
Longhi,    Lancret,  Baudouin, 


through  Gavarni,  Guys,  Lami,  CheYet,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  and  Forain  to  Sickert,  Blanche,  Bakst,  Alex. 
Benois,  Matisse,  Picasso  and  Laura  Knight,  together 
with  other  exponents,  living  and  recent.  This 
is  a  subject  which,  involving  as  it  does  harmony 
of  movement  and  rhythmic  line,  besides  plasticity 
of  treatment,  has  always  had  its  appeal,  both  for 
artists  and  the  public. 


FROST  AND  REED  ENTERPRISES 

MESSRS.  Frost  and  Reed,  of  London  and  Bristol, 
announce  a  revival  of  the  old  eighteenth-century 
custom  of  having  pictures  of  private  houses  and  gardens 
painted,  both  in  sections  and  in  their  entirety,  and 
bound  up  in  book  form  or  mounted  in  portfolios.  To 
those  who  have  attractive  properties  in  the  country, 
this  scheme  should  commend  itself.  Mr.  Sylvester 
Stannard,  F.R.S.A.,  R.B.A.,  is  associating  himself 
with  this  particular  work  and  has  already  painted 
several  houses  and  gardens  for  distinguished  patrons. 
Another  of  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed's  latest  enterprises 
is  the  issue  of  a  large  facsimile  colour  print,  measuring 
21  in.  by  i8|,  of  Mr.  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  R.A.'s 
well-known  Academy  picture  of  1 936,  The  Lady  with  a 
Harp,  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  has  a 
large  following,  and  we  understand  that  the  signed 
artist's  proofs  have  been  already  over-subscribed. 


SINGLE  -VXD  \RM  CHMK  FROM  A  GEORGE  I  SUITE  IN'  MAHOGANY:  BEING  SHOWN  AT  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  ETC.,  AT  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  AND  SONS' .LIMITED 
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EXHIBITION  AT  MALLETT  &  SON'S,  LTD. 

THE  name  of  Mallett,  founded  a  generation  or  two 
ago  as  Mallett  of  Bath,  and  now  even  more  widely 
famed  as  Mallett  &  Son  Ltd.,  of  Bond  Street,  has  long 
been  a  household  word  among  discriminating  collec- 
tors. To  vary  the  phrase,  the  name  Mallett  is  a  syn- 
onym for  excellence ;  a  touchstone  of  quality.  Specializ- 
ing in  English  arts  and  crafts  at  their  highest  pitch  of 
craftsmanship,  it  has  become  the  custom  of  the  house 
to  arrange  annually  at  their  premises,  40,  New  Bond 
Street,  an  exhibition  of  the  finest  pieces  procurable. 
Each  example  shown  in  the  four  rooms  so  admirably 
set  out,  whether  of  furniture,  silver,  needlework  or 
porcelain,  may  be  described  as  an  aristocrat  in  its  class. 
An  advance  inspection  enabled  one  to  realize  how 
much  care  and  thought  have  gone  to  the  assembling 
and  tasteful  display  of  these  art  objects,  which  in 
character,  quality  and  condition  are  as  near  perfection 
as  may  be.  The  present  exhibition 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
small  walnut  pieces.  Within  the 
space  of  fifty  years  which  covers 
the  walnut  period  some  exquisite 
things  were  made.  In  this  attrac- 
tive wood  we  may  mention  the 
finely  figured  George  I  bureau 
with  herringbone  and  cross- 
banded  borders.  Its  date  is  about 
1725  and  the  interior,  which  is  of 
mahogany,  proves  it  to  be  a  tran- 
sition piece  of  special  interest. 
Quite  recently  it  was  in  the  Per- 
cival  Griffiths  Collection,  and  it  is 
illustrated  in  Mr.  R.  W.  Symond's 
English  Furniture.  Another  desir- 
able George  I  piece  is  a  walnut 
bookcase  of  very  finely  figured 
wood  in  herringbone  borders,  of 
about  1720.  Chairs,  stools,  bur- 
eaux, tables,  especially  china  or 
silver  display  tables,  mirrors  and 
cabinets  in  both  walnut  and  ma- 
hogany, are  many  and  varied.  An 
extremely  interesting  exception  to 
the  general  English  character  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  marquetry  cabi- 
net of  drawers  of  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century,  probably  of  Ger- 
man make,  the  folding  doors 
elaborately  inlaid  with  allegorical 
female  figures  and  the  numerous 
<  rior  drawers  minutely  wrought 
with  inlays  of  figures  and  animals 
entwined  with  scrolls.  The  centre 
panel  shows  two  soldiers  support- 


ing a  shield  with  the  arms  of  some  craft  guild.  The  date 
1619  is  pierced  in  the  key-plate.  It  is  supported  on  a 
stand  having  eight  slender  column  legs  with  stretcher. 
A  William  and  Mary  bureau  with  glazed  upper  part 
is  entirely  covered  with  brilliantly  painted  flowers  on 
a  black  ground,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  One  beautiful 
Chippendale  serpentine  bureau  dressing-table  in  ma- 
hogany, similar  in  design  to  several  in  The  Cabinet 
Makers'  Director,  takes  the  eye  directly  with  its  elegance 
and  subtle  carving.  The  ormolu  handles  are  original 
and  the  piece  is  practically  in  perfect  condition.  From 
nearly  four.hundred  exhibits  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  indicate  here  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  entire 
collection.  A  number  of  rare  clocks,  long  case,  bracket 
and  other  forms,  by  the  classic  masters  Tompion, 
Daniel  Quare,  Banger,  Graham  and  John  Knibb  of 
Oxford  are  shown.  The  silver  also  is  remarkable.  A 
James  I  wine  goblet  with  the  London  Hall-mark  for 
16 16  is  among  the  choicest,  but  there  are  Elizabethan 
tiger-ware  jugs  from  Exeter,  a  rare 
coconut-cup  by  Peter  Quick  of 
Barnstaple,  c.  1580,  and  besides 
many  other  treasures,  a  Queen 
Anne  two-handled  cup  and  cover 
of  1708,  the  largest  recorded  of 
this  date.  The  copiously  illustrated 
catalogue  is  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. Our  illustration  is  from  a 
carved  and  silvered  mirror-frame. 


ONE  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pictures  by  the  Spanish 
painter  Federico  Beltran-Masses 
have  occupied  the  entire  wall  space 
of  the  New  Burlington  Galleries 
throughout  the  month  of  June.  His 
sensuous,  and  somewhat  highly 
seasoned  art  has  many  admirers, 
and  if  his  ingenious  imagination 
sports  chiefly  with  the  allurements 
of  woman,  he  at  least  frankly  con- 
fesses it.  Also  his  richly  smoulder- 
ing colour  has  its  attractions,  but 
drawing  seems  to  be  one  of  his 
difficulties.  A  certain  'study  of  fore- 
shortening,' he  says,  'cost  me  an 
arduous  two  months'  struggle 
with  colour  and  proportion.' 


w: 


A  CHARLES  II  SILVER-FRAMED  MIRROR 
WITH  PIERCED  AND  CARVED  CRESTING 
EXHIBITION  AT  MALLETT  AND  SON,  LTD. 


"E  have  been  informed  that 
the  Spanish  Art  Gallery 
Ltd.  has  removed  from  50  Conduit 
Street,  W.,  to  new  and  more  spaci- 
ous premises  at  6  Chesterfield  Gar- 
dens, Curzon  Street,  W.i. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


INQUIRY  (No.  999) 

Sir, — Any  information  which  might 
help  to  identify  the  subject  and  painter 
of  this  portrait  of  an  Elizabethan  lady 
would  greatly  oblige  me.  The  arms  in 
the  top  right-hand  corner  are  Or,  a  lion 
rampant  sable.  The  helmet  is  surmoun- 
ted by  a  coronet  and  plume.  This  heral- 
dic design  appears  to  be  of  German 
type. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Leonard,  37  New 
York  Avenue,  N.W.Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.A. 

[The  face  in  this  picture  has  ob- 
viously been  repainted  towards  the 
end  of  last  century. — Editors.] 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,000) 


INFORMATION  IS  SOUGHT  REGARDING  THE  SUBIECT  OF  THE  ABOVE  PICTURE 
ASSISTANCE    IN    IDENTIFYING    THE    PAINTER    IS    ALSO    SOLICITED    (No.  1001) 


Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  identity  and  painter  of  this  portrait  of  a  lady. 
The  subject  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  Catherine 
Hamilton  (daughter  of  Lady  Hamilton),  who  married 
a  Scott,  which  was  my  father's  name. — Mrs.  Dunbar 
Triplett,  441-W.-14.th — Spokane,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 


LEFT  :  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  IN  ELIZABETHAN  COSTUME  :  INFORMATION  SOUGHT  (No.  999) 
RIGHT    :   A  SUPPOSED   PORTRAIT  OF  CATHERINE   HAMILTON  :   TO   BE    IDENTIFIED   (No.  1,000) 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,001) 

Sir, — We  wish  to  ascertain  the  painter  of  this  pic- 
ture, also  the  subject  represented.  Any  information 
will  greatly  oblige  us. — Petrinovic  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  160, 
Gresham  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 

[There  is  a  Roman  char- 
acter about  the  scene  de- 
picted,which  indicates  that 
the  subjec  t  might  be  sought 
in  classical  literature.  The 
Queen,  in  the  centre,  seems 
to  be  about  to  take  poison. 
—Editors.] 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,002) 

Sir, — We  are  trying  to 
trace  the  present  home  of  a 
picture  by  Mather  Brown 
entitled  The  Glorious  First 
of  June,  representing  Ad- 
miral Howe's  victory  in 

1 794.  This  picture  was  en- 
graved by  Daniel  Orme  in 

1795.  Information  would 
be  welcome. — Vicars 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  12,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  TRAY 
—LONDON,  E.C. 

THIS  impaled  coat  reads — 
dexter,  argent,  a  chevron  en- 
grailed sable  charged  with  a 
sealch's  head  erased  or  between  three 
mullets  or,  with  a  crescent  for  difference; 
sinister,  or,  a  lion  within  a  tressure 
jlory  counter flory.  The  crest  of  a  palm- 
tree  and  the  motto — Virtus  ad  aethera 
tendit — prove  that  the  dexter  coat  is 
intended  for  Balfour  of  Balbirnie,  co.  Fife,  and  should 
therefore  read  argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  sable  charged  with 
a  sealcKs  head  erased  argent  between  three  mullets  sable.  The 
sinister  impalement  is  almost  certainly  intended  for 
Buchanan.  In  May  1799  a  John  Balfour  registered  a 
variant  of  the  coat  of  Balfour  of  Balbirnie,  in  which 
the  mullets  were  gules.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the 
marriage  indicated  in  the  scattered  material  relating 
to  Balfour  of  Balbirnie.  But  in  18 10  John  Balfour, 
second  son  of  John  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  who  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  John  Balfour  above,  married  Helen 
Buchanan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Ardoch, 
near  Loch  Lomond,  and  of  Balloch. 


ARMS  ON  SMALL  MUG,  1 734— LONDON,  W. 

THE  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  those  of  Colston, 
or  Coulson  of  London  and  Essex — argent,  two  dol- 
phins respecting  each  other  sable  chained  together  by  the  necks, 
the  chain  pendant  or,  a  crescent  for  difference.  The  charges 
on  the  second  and  third  quarters  are  too  indistinct  for 
identification. 


ARMS  ON  NUTMEG-GRATER, 
CIRCA  1  8  1  5  —  LONDON,  W. 


T 


ARMS  OF  WOOD  OF  BONN YTOVVN,  CO.  FIFE 
ENGRAVED  ON  A  SILVER  NUTMEG-GRATER 


HESE  arms  are  not  Willson  as 
asserted,  but  Wood  of  Bonny- 
town,  co.  Fife— azure,  an  oak  tree 
proper  between  two  crosses  crosslet  fitchy 
(?)  argent,  quartering  azure,  a  saltire 
between  three  mullets  and  a  crescent  in 
base  argent  lor  Anderson.  The  crest 
a  demi-savage  wreathed  about  the  loins 
and  head  with  laurel,  with  a  club  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  motto  Defend  are  those  of  Wood. 


ARMS  ON  SALVER— MANCHESTER 

THE  dexter  impalement  is  a  quartered  coat  with 
no  indications  of  tinctures.  The  first  quarter  is  a 
saltire  vair  or  vairy  and  may  stand  for  Morwick,  Bctson, 
Willington,  Bayleur,  Cambruen  or  Prendergast.  The 
fourth  quarter  is  probably  Marmion.  Identification  of 
the  owner  and  the  marriage  indicated  will  entail  a 
lengthy  search  of  all  the  pedigrees  noted  above,  for 
which  a  fee  based  on  the  time  taken  for  this  work  will 
be  charged.  The  second  and  third  quarters  and  the 
impalement  are  borne  by  dozens  of  families,  and  do 
not  in  any  way  tend  to  simplify  this  search. 


ARMS  ON  SPOON,  C.  1590— LONDON,  S.W. 

T)ER  fits,  argent  a  demi-horse  gules,  and  lozengy  argent 
and  gules  are  the  arms  of  Krappe  of  Gottsbcrg, 
Silesia,  with  which  identification  the  initials  S.K. 
flanking  the  crest  agree. 


ARMS  ON  SPOON,  C.  1590— LONDON,  S.W. 

THIS  coat  is  apparently  that  of  Blum  of  Bale — 
argent,  out  of  a  triple  mount  vert  three  roses  gules 
seeded  or  on  stalks  leaved  vert.  This  identification  is  con- 
firmed by  the  initials  M  B  above  the  shield. 

ARMS  ON  GLASS— NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

THE  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  for  Baynard  of 
Blagdon,  co.  Somerset — sable  a  f ess  or  charged  with 
a  fleur-de-lys  sable,  between  two  chevrons  or.  I  shall  have  to 
search  the  Baynard  pedigree  for  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  this  coat  of  arms. 


CREST  ON  PLAID  BROOCH— LONDON,  W. 
r~J~lHE  cat  rampant  crest  is  that  of  M'Kellar. 

AEGIE  STRUYERS  OF  AM- 
STERDAM—LONDON, S.W. 

THE  name  should  probably  be  Struys  or  Struyes, 
a  family  well  known  in  Amsterdam  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Aegie,  who  died  about  1660,  was  prob- 
ably a  kinswoman  of  Jan  Struys,  the  traveller  [fl.  1 676- 
80),  and  of  Jacob  Struys,  the  dramatist  [fi.  1630-55). 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA 
By  John  James  Audubon 

With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Text  by  William 
Vogt.  500  plates  in  colour 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.  £2  2s.  net) 

IT  was  a  bold  but  well  worth  while  venture  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  to  reissue  Audu- 
bon's Birds  of  America  in  its  new  form.  Many  may  de- 
sire, but  cannot  afford,  the  rare  original  at  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  which  is  the  price  asked  to-day.  They  will 
be  gratified  to  be  able  to  obtain,  at  a  mere  couple  of 
guineas,  a  copy  of  this  greatest  of  all  bird  books  which, 
conceived  and  worked  out  in  America  and  engraved 
and  printed  in  England,  was  completed  exactly  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  classical  bird-painter  of  all  time.  Each 
of  the  original  plates,  in  this  truly  monumental  book, 
be  it  said,  was  engraved  in  aquatint  and  hand-coloured, 
after  an  original  and  carefully-executed  water-colour 
painting  by  Audubon  him- 
self and  printed  on  double- 
elephant  folio  Whatman 
paper  (39^  inches  by  26J, 
before  trimming).  They 
were  issued  in  87  parts  of 
5  plates  each  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  fewer  than  200 
complete  sets  were  bound 
up.  There  was,  however, 
an  octavo  edition  in  seven 
volumes  with  text,  the 
plates  lithographed  a,  d 
hand-coloured,  vvjith  65 
additional  pictures,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  1840-44. 
The  single   volume  now 
before  us  in  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  reissue,  measuring 
I2|  X  9  inches,  contains 
facsimiles  in  colour,  not 
only  of  the  435  original 
elephant  folio  plates,  but 
the  65  extra  plates  done  for 
the  later  edition,  of  birds  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Far  West,  so  that  we 
now  have  the  complete 
Audubon  of  500  full-page 
pictures  in  one  volume. 
For  this  Mr  W  illiam  Vofft 

„,.'  ,5  '  WHITE  PELICAX  :  REDUCED  FROM  COLOUR  PLATE  IN  BIRDS 

the  Editor  of  Bird  Lore,  has       of  America  by  john  james  audubon  (macmillan  &  co.) 


written  the  Introduction  and  a  descriptive  text  for 
each  plate. 

Audubon's  portrait  by  F.  Cruickshank  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  with  a  broad 
brow  and  an  eagle-like  glance.  His  work  was  carried 
out  with  persistence  and  determination  in  the  teeth  of 
unending  discomforts  and  difficulties,  and  its  comple- 
tion was  not  made  easier  by  the  recalcitrance  of  many 
of  the  highly  placed  personages  to  whom  he  appealed 
for  subscriptions.  A  good  many  of  these  defaulted  after 
giving  promise  of  support.  The  physical  labour  of 
tracking  his  quarry  in  the  wilds  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  delight  to  him.  As  a  pioneer  and  first-hand 
observer  (no  photography  of  course  was  available)  he 
sought  and  studied  his  subjects  in  their  native  habitats. 
'Audubon,'  says  Mr.  Vogt,  'vowed  he  would  never  paint 
stuffed  specimens,  and  took  ornithological  art  out  of  its 
glass  case  for  all  time.'  He  had  something  of  the  free- 
ranging,  fearless,  bird-of-prey  mind,  which  came  out 

even  in  his  hunting  down 
of  prospective  subscribers, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  actor  in  his  make- 
up, even  to  the  extent  of 
countenancing,  if  not  en- 
couraging, rumours  that 
he  was  identified  with  one 
of  the  numerous  'lost 
Dauphins'  of  France 
who  popped  up  i  n  so  many 
quarters  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Actually  it  seems  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  French 
naval  officer  and  a  Creole 
of  San  Domingo.  His  life 
and  journal  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  shed 
vivid  side-lights  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Society  of 
his  period  (and  that  of 
Edinburgh  as  well)  in 
which  he  cut  an  imposing 
figure,  if  largely  as  an  ex- 
cellent showman,  in  his  un- 
couth woodsman's  dress. 

The  bird  books  of 
America  are  as  copious  as 
they  are  famous.  This  is 
largely  due  to  Audubon's 
influence  and  example. 
Many  of  these  are  unriv- 
alled by  similar  publica- 
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tions  in  any  country.  A  list  of  the  most  important 
ornithological  works  is  given  by  Mr.  Yogt  with  a  further 
list  recommended  to  amateur  bird-students.  Local 
bird-study  groups  teem  in  America,  and  the  subject  is 
indeed  a  fascinating  as  well  as  a  commendable  one.  An 
important  matter  concerning  birds  is  the  need  for  con- 
servation, and  in  this  respect  Audubon  himself  was  a 
far-seeing  pioneer.  He  has  saved  many  breeds  from 
extinction  by  mistaken  belief  in  their  destructiveness 
and  by  the  mere  passion  for  killing.  For  want  of  the 
staying  hand  of  the  conservationists  many  beautiful 
breeds  have  been  wiped  out.  We  are  told  that  only 
eleven  years  after  Audubon's  Labrador  trip  the  Great 
Auk  was  exterminated.  And  think  of  the  decimation  of 
the  Snowy  Egret  and  other  birds  of  exquisite  plumage 
which  have  been  sacrificed  to  woman's  vanity  and  mil- 
liners' greed!  For  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
such  beautiful  creatures  have  the  numerous  Audubon 
Societies  been  established.  No  greater  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  a  great  naturalist  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  feathered  race. — H.G.F. 


AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  INDUSTRIAL  ART  IN 
ENGLAND 

By  Nikolaus  Pevsner  (Illustrated) 

(Cambridge  University  Press,  1937.  16s.) 

'  '~|  'HE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
I  conditions  and  the  artistic  value  of  design  in 
English  industries.' The  first  part  of  this  work  comprises 
a  survey  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  industries,  ranging 
from  furniture  to  motor-cars.  In  the  second  part  are 
given  the  author's  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  design  of  English  manufactured  goods. 

Several  statements  in  this  latter  part  suggest  that 
the  author  has  not  fully  realized  the  nature  of  the 
problem  of  design.  For  instance,  he  recommends  the 
employment  of  'a  part-time  designer  or  artist  of  high 
standing'  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  imparting 
good  design  to  those  products  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  'Modern  Movement.'  He  writes  that  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  modern  style  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  upper  classes,  that  they  prefer  antique 
Chippendale  to  modern  furniture  of  'perfect  design'. 
The  author  excuses  the  lack  of  taste  of  the  humble 
consumer  because  of  the  social  conditions  in  which  he 
is  compelled  to  live,  and  the  reason  England  has  been 
late  in  adopting  the  'International  style'  is  the  wide 
gulf  that  still  exists  here  between  rich  and  poor. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  when  there  existed  a 
traditional  ruling  style,  domestic  objects  made  for  the 
lower  classes,  such  as  furniture,  pottery,  and  pewter, 
were  of  far  better  design  than  similar  objects  made 
for  the  upper  classes.  The  'humble  consumer'  of  that 
century  accepted,  without  criticism  on  artistic  grounds, 


what  was  offered  to  him  in  the  shops.  He  knew  no- 
thing about  taste  or  artistic  design;  all  that  bothered 
him  were  such  matters  as  cost,  whether  the  article 
was  made  well  enough  to  last,  whether  it  was  his  or 
her  favourite  colour.  In  other  words,  he  had  just  the 
same  outlook  as  his  twentieth-century  descendant. 

The  English  eighteenth-century  craftsmen  did  not 
adopt  a  foreign  style  wholesale  (as  Mr.  Pevsner 
would  have  our  English  manufacturers  do),  but  bor- 
rowed ideas  from  abroad,  generally  in  the  form  of 
ornament,  and  anglicized  them  so  that  they  should  be 
in  conformity  with  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
requirements  of  English  taste.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
procedure  of  the  English  manufacturers  to-day.  The 
old  craftsmen  were  not  men  who  themselves  possessed 
creative  artistic  ability,  but  they  were  skilled  work- 
men who  knew  the  precepts  of  their  trades.  For  the 
design  of  their  wares  they  relied  upon  the  current 
style,  employing  on  the  same  structure,  stock  orna- 
ments common  to  the  whole  craft. 

The  taste  of  the  English  public,  therefore,  is  not  at 
fault,  it  is  only  the  typically  English  attitude  of  the 
manufacturer  that  is  the  difficulty.  The  English  have 
a  great  tradition  of  handcraftsmanship  behind  them, 
and  it  is  pride  in  this  tradition  that  still  lingers  on. 
Like hiseighteenth-century  ancestor,  the  English  manu- 
facturer understands  and  appreciates  quality  of  work- 
manship, but  not  design.  Instead  of  condemning  the 
design  of  English  manufactured  products  and  making 
comparisons  with  the  work  of  Continental  designers, 
a  more  constructive  policy  would  be  to  suggest  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  English  Design,  cover- 
ing all  industries,  to  which  the  manufacturer  could 
apply  for  designs,  in  a  similar  way  as  his  eighteenth- 
century  forbear  made  use  of  the  current  style.— R.  W.  S. 

THE  ENGLISH  PRINT 

By  Basil  Gray  (Assistant  Keeper  in  the  British  Museum) 
With  24  collotype  plates  and  8  head  and  tail  pieces 
(London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.    7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  study  of  the  print  is  the  study  of  the  art  of 
the  people,  a  field  that  is  obviously  immense.  It 
follows  that  it  must  have  been  disconcerting  to  Mr. 
Basil  Gray  to  be  asked  to  condense  his  brimming  know- 
ledge of  the  English  Print  into  an  octavo  of  220  pages, 
including  a  bibliography.  But  his  work  at  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  has  fitted  him  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else  for  such  a  task.  He  has  written 
a  treatise,  he  informs  us,  on  the  print  considered  'in 
close  relation  to  popular  taste  and  demand.'  Neverthe- 
less, he  does  not  refrain  from  asserting  his  own  opinion 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  worthy  of  commendation. 
His  unrivalled  opportunities  of  study  and  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  various  methods  of  engraving  give  weight 
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to  his  judgment;  moreover,  popularity  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  merit — and  vice  versa. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  an  author,  with  a  particular 
end  in  view,  to  get  off  the  mark,  is  once  again  exempli- 
fied in  the  very  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Gray's  book:  'The 
art  of  the  print  reached  England  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century  at  a  time  when  the  arts  in  general  were  at  a 
low  ebb.'  This  cannot  be  agreed  to  if  the  statement 
applies  to  goldsmithery,  needlework,  architecture, 
woodwork  or  glass,  however  true  it  is  of  painting. 

The  history  of  the  print  in  this  country  is  told  in  an 
admirable  outline,  from  its  beginnings  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  most  recent  pro- 
ductions of  our  modern  commercial  presses.  As  in 
painting,  having  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  native 
craftsmen  at  first,  the  earliest  printmakers  were  for- 
eigners and  they  certainly  predominated  until  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Faithorne,  during  the  lat- 
ter period,  was  a  notable  exception.  Earlier  English- 
men in  this  field  whom  Mr.  Basil  Gray  records  were 
Ryther,  a  Yorkshireman;  Rogers,  a  Londoner;  Cock- 
son,  who  engraved  some  fine  and  very  decorative 
equestrian  portraits  of  noblemen,  and  William  Hole. 

All  the  important  developments  of  the  print  are  dis- 
cussed, line-engraving  on  copper  and  steel,  etching, 
aquatint,  mezzotint,  wood-engraving,  lithography  and 
book-illustration,  with  their  leading  exponents.  Mr. 
Gray  seems  to  be  specially  interested  in  modern  wood- 
cut methods,  about  which  he  has  written  some  very 
thought-provoking  passages.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
are  arguable.  Technique  can  be  over  insistent.  In  one 
of  the  modern  examples  illustrated  Plate  XVII)  we 
feel  that  so  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  actual 
wood  cutting,  so  careful  a  search  has  been  made  to 
bring  in  every  variety  of  pattern  and  cut,  that  the  sub- 
ject and  its  direct  interpretation  tend  to  be  lost  sight  of 
and  the  print  resembles  a  mere  map  of  graver  strokes, 
a  diagram  of  exercises,  showing  how  the  tools  may  be 
used.  It  seems  lacking  in  simplicity  and  directness. 

On  page  206  Mr.  Gray  states  that  'With  Walter 
Crane  commercial  art  in  England  died.'  If  this  is  true, 
it  must  have  been  very  quickly  re-born.  Never  has  it 
flourished  so  vigorously  as  to-day.  There  are  one  or 
two  important  omissions  that  should  not  have  oc- 
curred in  a  book  dealing  with  the  print  in  relation  to 
popular  taste.  The  steel  plates  issued  by  The  Art  Union 
of  London  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century  were  seen 
in  every  middle-class  home,  and  however  deplorable  a 
taste  they  evinced,  were  nevertheless  a  formative  in- 
fluence over  a  considerably  extended  period.  And  due 
recognition  should  have  been  given  to  the  pioneer  ex- 
periments of  J.  D.  Batten  and  Morley  Fletcher — who, 
in  the  early  'nineties  were  the  first  to  make  colour- 
woodcuts  after  the  Japanese  method.  An  important 
fact  about  this  date  is  that  woodcutting  was  ceasing  to 
exist  as  a  method  of  reproduction  for  the  popular  press 


and  engravers  were  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  designing  and  cutting  of  original  prints. — H.G.F. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  HER  POTTERS 
By  H.  Boswell  Lancaster  (Illustrated) 
(Liverpool:  W.  B.Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer's  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in  Liverpool  in  1855,  no  book 
or  comprehensive  monograph  devoted  to  this  subject 
alone  has  appeared.  The  present  modest  volume  is 
therefore  the  more  welcome.  Therein  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  brought  together  in  a  coherent  whole  a  very  consid- 
erable body  of  contemporary  material,  together  with 
the  assertions,  too  often  quite  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  branch  of  study. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  industry  on  the  Mersey- 
side  from  its  inception,  towards  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  to  the  closing  of  the  Herculaneum 
works  in  1841 ;  and  thereto  he  has  added  brief  biogra- 
phies or  records  of  all  the  Liverpool  potters  or  firms 
producing  pottery,  more  than  150  in  all.  Appended  is 
a  list  of  characteristic  examples  of  the  various  wares, 
well  illustrated  by  twenty-seven  photographs.  His  ob- 
servations are  marked  by  most  proper  caution,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  excessively  rare  tin-glazed  stone- 
ware, he  only  draws  his  final  tentative  conclusion  as 
to  its  originator  after  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence 
by  the  proper  process  of  elimination. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  this  little 
book.  But  the  author  must  forgive  one  criticism. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  his  is  the  only  work  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Liverpool  potters  and  their  pro- 
ductions, the  lack  of  concise  references  is  most  annoy- 
ing. Almost  every  page  has  phrases  like  'Mayer  says', 
'Wedgwood  wrote',  etc.,  but  the  reader  is  left  to  guess 
where  the  particular  passages  are  to  be  found. — C.R.B. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  QUARTERLY 

Vol.  XII,  No.  1  (Illustrated) 
(London:  Published  by  the  Trustees.  2s.  6d.) 

USEFUL  information  is  given  in  this  number 
which  contains  descriptions  of  the  numerous  very 
fine  recent  acquisitions  and  presentations.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  stone  heads  from  T'ien  Lung 
Shan.  Coloured  glass  from  Egypt,  cylinder  seals, 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  a  fine  Hellenistic  helmet 
are  a  few  of  the  objects  illustrated.  Notes  on  the  ex- 
cavations of  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  the  exhibition  of  Flint 
Technology,  and  the  Museum  Appointments  are  also 
given.  The  scholarly  expositions  by  the  Museum  staff 
are  of  great  value  to  students.  New  publications  are 
also  dealt  with  in  short  notes. — P.F.C. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


WOODCRAFT  IN  DESIGN  AND  PRACTICE 
By  Rodney  Hooper  (Illustrated) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  one  of  Batsford's  excellent  books  on  the 
arts  and  crafts.  As  the  author  says:  '  The  book 
does  not  set  out  to  be  a  treatise  on  cabinet-making, 
but  to  indicate  the  main  points  of  the  construction  of 
various  types  of  woodwork  as  fully  as  is  possible  in 
the  limited  space  available.  With  each  example  it  has 
been  attempted  to  give,  in  a  graphic  form,  sufficient 
information  for  an  understanding  of  its  design  and 
construction.' 

The  design  of  some  of  the  furniture  illustrated 
might  be  criticized.  The  cabinet,  Plate  V,  in  the 
seventeenth-century  tradition,  is  not  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture that  is  in  accord  with  the  style  of  to-day.  The 
book  is,  however,  pleasantly  and  instructively  writ- 
ten.—R.W.S. 


THE  STUDENTS'  ART  BOOKS  :  ETCHING, 
by  Ian  Strang,  R.E.  OIL  PAINTING,  by  Doro- 
thea Sharp,  R.B.A.,  R.O.I.  LIFE  DRAWING, 
by  P.  F.  Millard,  R.B.A.,  N.S.  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING,  by  Hervey  Adams,  R.B.A.,  N.S. 
WOOD  ENGRAVING,  by  Iain  Macnab,  R.O.L, 
R.E.  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING,  by  Claude 
Muncaster,  R.W.S.  COLOUR  WOODCUTS,  by 
John  Piatt.  (Crown  410,  cloth,  64  pages.  Illustrated. 
5s.  net.)  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART  SERIES: 
WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING,  by  E.  W.  HAS- 
LEHURST,  R.I.,  R.B.A.  ARCHITECTURAL 
PAINTING  IN  OILS,  by  Hesketh  Hubbard, 
R.B.A.,  R.O.I.  PASTEL  PAINTING,  by  Leonard 
Squirrell,  A. R.W.S.  (Crown  410,  boards,  24  pages. 
Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net.  London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  Ltd.) 

TWO  very  useful  series  from  the  house  of  Pitman 
are  issued  under  the  above  titles.  They  are  excel- 
lently planned,  and,  moreover,  written  by  well- 
known  practitioners,  so  that  the  student  may  know 
that  he  is  receiving  scientific  and  first-hand  instruction 
from  men  (and  women)  with  practical  knowledge  of 
their  jobs.  Given  the  right  aptitude  and  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  follow  these  admirable  instructions  and 
profit  by  them  he  can  hardly  go  wrong.  The  student 
of  to-day  is  fortunate  indeed  in  having  such  manuals 
within  reach  at  so  low  a  price,  since  there  was  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  them  a  generation  ago.  How 
different  from  the  conventional  'copy-books'  of  our 
youth !  Here  are  the  several  different  branches  of  art 
activity,  each  lucidly  expounded  by  a  proved  and 
successful  craftsman  with  illustrations  in  progressive 
stages  of  the  work,  many  being  shown  in  colour. — F. 


THE  REGENT  CATALOGUE  OF  EMPIRE 
POSTAGE  STAMPS,  1937-8 

(London:  The  Regent  Stamp  Co.  Ltd.  6s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  Catalogue,  following  theprevious editions,  has 
many  novel  features.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the  actual 
current  market  value  of  Empire  postage  stamps,  and 
in  a  note  at  the  head  of  each  country,  Mr.  Robson 
Lowe,  the  Editor,  states  the  present  market  conditions 
for  the  stamps  of  that  particular  country. 

The  arrangement  of  the  countries  is  also  original, 
since  they  are  sometimes  arranged  in  groups  and  not 
strictly  alphabetically.  As  an  instance,  all  the  stamps 
of  the  various  States  follow  those  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  This  arrangement  is  not  general, 
since  neither  British  North  America  nor  the  British 
West  Indies  follows  this  system  of  grouping.  A  clear  In- 
dex, however,  quickly  solves  any  difficulty  on  this  point. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  fifteen  thousand  price 
alterations  in  this  edition,  a  reason  in  itself  for  the 
active  collector  to  study  the  Catalogue.  It  is,  also,  the 
only  catalogue  listing  'proofs'  and  'specimens,'  and 
as  a  new  feature  some  rare  post-marks  are  also  priced. 
The  latter  is  a  wide  field,  and  no  doubt  will  be  extend- 
ed to  such  countries  as  Canada  in  future  editions. 

A  very  useful  Appendix  contains  those  countries 
that  have  at  some  time  been  under  British  rule  or  ad- 
ministration, such  as  Egypt,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Transvaal  and  others,  followed  by  a  supplement  list- 
ing forgeries  of  Empire  stamps.  A  note  is  given  parti- 
cularly warning  collectors  against  forged  post-marks 
on  'Jubilee'  and  'Coronation'  first-day  covers,  and  also 
generally  against  forged  post-marks  on  these  two  issues. 

Many  of  the  notes  preceding  each  country  are  of 
great  interest,  and  whilst  the  Catalogue  is  written  for 
the  help  and  information  of  the  somewhat  advanced 
collector,  owing  to  its  general  simplicity,  it  can  profit- 
ably be  used  by  the  beginner. — G. 

BILLY  DITT:  THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  CHIP- 
PENDALE CHAIR,   1 760-1925 

By  Thomas  Rohan. 

(Hazlemere,  Surrey:  Published  at  the  House  of 'Old 
Beautiful.'  5s.  net) 

A STORY  told  of  a  Chippendale  Chair  and  of 
Billy  Ditt  the  antique  dealer.  We  follow  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  the  chair  takes  us  from  the 
time  it  was  made  in  1 760  to  the  present  century.  The 
career  of  Billy  Ditt,  who  began  life  as  a  cabinet- 
maker, supplies  most  of  the  action  of  the  book.  The 
literary  portraits  of  Thomas  Chippendale  and  Thomas 
Gainsborough  are  more  ideal  than  real.  To  judge  from 
the  sales  of  the  book  (the  present  volume  is  the  fourth 
edition),  this  little  story  is  rather  popular. — R.W.S. 
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NEW   HOOKS  REVIEWED 


ELEMENTS    OF    INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  Sherrill  Whiton  (Illustrated) 

(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  U.S.A. 
$5.00) 

THIS  painstaking  and  comprehensive  work  is 
more  a  survey  of  art  generally  than  interior 
decoration  alone.  A  great  deal  of  the  text  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  traditional  design  of  all  manner 
of  things,  from  temples  and  churches  to  rugs  and 
door-knockers. 

The  author  has  divided  his  text  into  three  parts. 
Part  1  deals  with  period  decoration  and  furniture. 
Part  2  deals  with  decorative  materials  and  acces- 
sories. In  this  portion  of  the  book  much  information 
is  given  concerning  curtains,  floor  coverings,  wall 
papers,  painting,  hardware,  lighting  and  lighting 
fixtures.  The  third  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
selection,  arrangement  and  harmony.  It  contains  an 
interesting  chapter  on  colour  and  colour  schemes. 

Mr.  Sherrill  Whiton  has  had  many  years'  experi- 
ence of  teaching  decoration,  and  this  book  is  un- 
doubtedly the  outcome.  One  criticism  is  that  he  does 
not  enunciate  clearly  enough  the  principles  governing 
function,  material  and  construction.  It  is  right  that 
the  student  of  interior  decoration  should  know  all 
about  past  periods  of  style,  but  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  that  formulate  good  design  is 
also  essential. — R.W.S. 

NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

THE  Report  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund 
for  1937  just  issued,  contains  notes  and  illustra- 
tions upon  the  works  o^  art  secured  to  the  nation, 
wholly  or  partially  through  its  help  during  that  year, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  such  acquisitions  up  to 
one  thousand  and  eighty-four.  Amongst  them  are  the 
Mill  disputed  'Giorgione'  panels  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, here,  be  it  noted,  described  as  'Giorgionesque'  in 
spite  of  the  emphatic  assurances  previously  given  us 
that  they  were  by  the  master's  own  hand.  Of  the 
£14,000  paid  for  them  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  contributed  £2,000. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  graciously  given  permis- 
sion to  the  members  to  view  the  Royal  Collection  of 
Pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, August  4th  and  5th,  between  the  hours  of  1 1  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  Other  visits  arranged  are  to  Ickworth, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  by  courtesy  of  the  Marquess  of 
Bristol,  and  to  receptions  at  Goldsmith's  Hall  on  the 
evenings  of  July  5th  and  7th,  in  order  to  inspect  an 
Exhibition  of  works  by  modern  silversmiths.  The  Fund 
now  numbers  over  10,500  members.  Its  head-quarters 
are  at  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  W.i. 


TREASURES  OF  ART 
Paintings  by  James  McNeill  Whistler 
(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  7s.  6d.) 

A THIRD  issue  of  The  Studio  'Treasures  of  Art 
Series,'  containing  eight  large-sized  reproductions 
in  colour  of  Whistler's  most  admired  oil  paintings, 
makes  us  wonder  how  it  can  be  done  at  the  price. 
These  folios  measure  over  16  inches  high  by  1 1|,  and 
their  beautifully  produced  contents  are  eminently 
suitable  for  framing.  Mr.  James  Laver  has  written  a 
lively  introduction  to  the  Whistler  volume  and  also 
supplied  notes  to  each  picture.  Buyers  of  this  book 
will  have  a  set  of  plates  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  master. — F. 


ALLGEMEINES  LEXIKON  DER  BILDENDEN 
KUNSTLER  VON  DER  ANTIKE   BIS  ZUR 
GEGENWART  :  Vol.  XXXI 

Edited  by  Hans  Vollmer 

(Verlag  von  E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig) 

THIS,  the  most  recent  volume  of  Thieme-Becker's 
monumental  and  indeed  indispensable  work,  be- 
gins with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Siemering  and  ends  with 
Mathilde  Stephens.  Between  these  two  entries  will  be 
found  the  customary  brief  but  authoritative  notices 
of  artists  and  craftsmen  working  in  such  widely 
different  spheres  as  the  Silvestres,  Simone  di  Martino, 
the  van  Somers — Adrian  van  Somer,  who  painted 
Knox  and  Buchanan  when  at  the  Scottish  Court  in 
1579  has  not  yet  found  recognition  among  the  immor- 
tals— Peter  the  Elder  and  Younger  and  Wolf  Speyer, 
the  two  Springinklees — Georg  is  also  among  the  exiles 
— and  the  two  Franz  Steinharts. — B. 

L'ART  DES  ILES  MARQUISES 
By  Willowdean  C.  Handy  (Illustrated) 
(Paris:  Les  Editions  d'Art  et  d'Histoire.  75  fr.  net) 

MRS.  HANDY,  who  is  a  Former  Associate  in 
Polynesian  Folkways  of  the  Bernice  Pauahi 
Museum,  Honolulu,  has  produced  in  this  well-illus- 
trated monograph  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and  scienti- 
fic analytical  study  of  the  art  of  the  Marquesas  and  of 
its  motifs.  Inevitably  the  bulk  of  her  text  and  of  her 
illustrative  material  is  devoted  to  the  tibi  and  its 
derivatives,  but  those  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
petroglyphs,  or  inspired  by  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  by  the  occupations  of  the  islanders  and 
even  the  functions  of  nature  receive  equally  careful 
examination.  To  this  she  has  added  valuable  notes  on 
parallel  decorative  schemes  to  be  found  in  the  arts  of 
New  Zealand,  Further  Asia,  and  America. — B. 
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THE   B.A.D.A.   ANNUAL  BANQUET 


A LARGE  and  representative  gathering  was  at- 
tracted to  the  annual  Banquet  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Park  Lane,  on  the  evening  of  May  19th.  The 
President,  Mr.  Lionel  F.  Levi,  was  in  the  Chair.  The 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  was  the  Guest  of  Honour. 

Enthusiasm  greeted  the  Royal  Toasts:  The  King; 
The  Queen,  Queen  Mary  and  the  Royal  Family;  after  which 
Mr.  Edgar  E.  Bluett  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Our 
Guests.  He  set  the  pace  for  an  evening  of  really  excel- 
lent after-dinner  oratory.  'I  find  this  task  (he  began) 
not  only  a  pleasurable  one,  but  one  which  is  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  perform.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  dealer  in 
antiques  who  finds  any  difficulty  in  welcoming  visi- 
tors. But  the  visitors  we  have  with  us  this  evening  are 
the  more  welcome  in  that  they  do  not  put  us  under 
the  obligation  of  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  merits 
of  objects  we  are  anxious  to  part  with.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  visiting  us  to-night  as  our  guests 
are  those  we  would  like  to  count  as  the  friends  of  our 
calling;  those  who  co-operate  with  us  in  gathering 
together,  preserving,  displaying  and  disseminating 
knowledge  about  the  beautiful  things  of  by-gone  days.' 
From  this  auspicious  start  Mr.  Bluett  passed  easily  to 
'the  ladies,'  representing  the  beauty,  not  of  by-gone 
days,  but  the  livingpresent,  'to whom  we  owethe beau- 
ty in  our  homes' ;  thence  to  the  Association's  disting- 
uished friends,  Sir  Eric  Maclagan,  Sir  Robert  Witt, 
Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  and,  very  specially,  the  Guest  of 
Honour,  the  Hon.  Vincent  Massey;  to  the  editors  and 
representatives  of  the  great  art  journals  and  of  some 
leading  newspapers,  and  to  the  auctioneers,  'those 
powerful  magnets  of  King  Street  and  Bond  Street.' 

The  Hon.  Vincent  Massey  replied.  He  began  in  the 
gayest  vein  with  some  very  good  stories.  Gliding  al- 
most imperceptibly  into  the  serious,  he  made  some 
telling  points:  T  am  one  of  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  view  that  yours  is  a  luxury  trade.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  luxury  trade.  Many  things  in  which  you  deal  are 
very  fragile  and  some  may  appear  to  be  unpractical, 
but  I  regard  your  trade  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
if  we  are  to  agree,  as  we  should,  that  things  of  beauty 
are  essential  to  modern  life.'  Turning  to  Canada's 
welcome  gesture  in  removing  the  duty  on  works  of  art 
of  a  hundred  or  more  years  old,  already  stressed  by 
Mr.  Bluett,  the  High  Commissioner  said:  'We  recog- 
nize that  a  new  country  cannot  build  for  the  future 
without  having  an  intelligent  and  discerning  interest 
in  the  achievements  of  the  past.  .  .  .  We  welcome  what 
»u  end  us,  both  for  our  museums  and  for  the  private 
collector's  use,  and  they  are  helping  in  a  very  material 
and  important  way  not  only  to  embellish  the  domestic 


scene,  but  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  de- 
sign and  pattern  of  fabrics  and  the  shape  of  furniture 
which  the  Canadian  industry  is  now  producing.' 

Proposing  'The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion,' Sir  Eric  Maclagan  raised  much  merriment  by  a 
whole  battery  of  jokes,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  was 
'that  the  essence  of  an  after-dinner  speech  should  be 
to  resemble  a  lady's  dress — it  ought  to  be  short  enough 
to  hold  the  attention  and  long  enough  to  cover  at  least 
part  of  the  subject.'  To  the  friendly  co-operation 
which  exists  between  the  Museums  and  the  Dealers  he 
gave  a  warm  testimony :  '  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  debt  which  the  National  Museums  owe  to  the 
Antique  Dealers  of  this  country,  and  no  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  our  National  Collections  would 
hesitate  to  assert  the  way  in  which  the  Art  Dealers 
have  again  and  again  helped  the  National  Collections 
from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Mr.  Massey,'  he 
said,  'has  rightly  insisted  that  your  business  is  not  a 
luxury  trade — that  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  life.' 

The  President  replied  for  the  Association.  What  he 
pleasantly  termed  'domestic  matters'  were  his  theme: 
'One  of  our  principal  aims  is  that  of  fair  dealing;  to 
see  that  all  collectors  of  art  can  come  to  any  Member 
of  this  Association  with  absolute  confidence,  and  be 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  treated 
honestly  and  fairly.'  Mr.  Levi,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Presidency,  paid  tribute  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Bernard 
Perret:  'I  give  up  this  office  with  full  confidence, 
knowing  that  in  your  new  President  you  have  a  man 
with  every  idea  and  aim  that  an  honourable  man 
should  have,  keen  and  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  this 
Association,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  in  choosing  him 
you  are  choosing  a  man  in  whom  you  can  place  your 
entire  confidence.'  To  the  Managing  Director  of  Gros- 
venor House,  Mr.  Levi  expressed  the  Association's  grati- 
tude. He  then  presented  the  'Frank  Partridge  Cup' 
for  1936-37  to  the  winner,  Mr.  Gordon  Partridge. 

Mr.  Bernard  Perret,  addressing  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent, declared  amid  loud  applause : '  You  have  conduct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  Association  with  credit  to  your- 
self and  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  Members,  and  inas- 
much as  I  know  you  to  be  a  hard  taskmaster  to  your- 
self, and  our  Members  to  be  by  no  means  easy  to  please, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  give  higher  praise.'  An 
evening  of  most  generous  hospitality  and  happy  con- 
viviality concluded  with  dancing  and  entertainments. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  held  on 
May  1 8th,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Perret  (President),  Mr.  Philip  Blairman,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Lee,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Lewis  (Vice-Presi- 
dents), Mr.  Richard  M.  Norton  (Hon.  Treasurer). 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

TWO  famous  Hogarth  paintings  of  scenes  of 
revelry  at  Covent  Garden  and  Charing  Cross  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  were  included  in  a  col- 
lection of  old  masters  and  English  portraits,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Heathcote  heirlooms,  which  came 
under  the  hammer  at  Christie's  on  May  27th.  They 
were  sold  by  order  of  Archdeacon  Sir  Francis  C.  C. 
Heathcote,  whose  ancestor,  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
purchased  them  from  Hogarth  in  1745  for  £21  and 
£27  6s.  respectively.  Entitled  Morning  and  Night,  they 
formed  two  of  the  well-known  set  of  four  called  The 
Four  Times  of  the  Day,  painted  in  1 738  and  engraved  by 
the  artist  in  the  same  year.  Bidding  for  the  pair  opened 
at  £3 1 5,  and  within  a  few  moments  the  hammer  fell  at 
£2,520 — the  purchaser  being  Sir  Alec  Martin,  who,  it 
is  understood,  was  acting  for  a  well-known  English 
collector.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gaily  attired 
old  maid,  the  central  figure  in  Morning,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  relative  of  the  painter,  who  'lost  a  considerable 
legacy  through  this  too  faithful  portrait  of  her.'  The 
Heathcote  pictures,  which  brought  a  total  of  £4,054, 
also  included  Daniel  Gardner's  hunting  group  of  the 
Rev.  William  Heathcote,  Major  Vincent  Hawkins  Gilbert 
and  Sir  William  Heathcote,  3rd  Baronet,  which  realized 
£325  1  os. ;  William  Owen's  group  of  Harriet  and  Anne, 
daughters  of  Langford  Lovell,  with  Ellen,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Heathcote,  in  a  landscape,  £194  5s.;  and  the 
same  artist's  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William  Heathcote, 
£110  5s.  The  last-named  work  was  purchased  by  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Christie's  sale  on  May  27th  was  also  notable  for  its 
inclusion  of  47  works  by  George  Morland,  known  as 
the  'Abbiss  and  Phillips  Collection,'  which  brought  a 
total  of  £5,677.  The  highest  price,  £861,  was  given  for 
The  Shepherds:  Morning,  well  known  from  its  engraving 
by  William  Ward.  Others  worthy  of  note  are:  Bargain- 
ing for  Fish,  £525 ;  The  Cottagers,  signed  and  dated  1 795, 
£567 ;  The  Old  Red  Lion  Inn,  signed  with  initials,  £819; 
The  Wayfarer,  signed  and  dated  1795,  £294;  and  A 
Woman  feeding  Pigs,  £252.  From  other  sources  came  a 
pair  of  Raeburn  portraits,  John  Campbell,  Senior,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Morriston,  which  changed  hands  at 
£1,113;  Zoffany's  group,  The  Husey  Family,  said  to 
have  been  painted  at  Wargrave  Hill  House,  £420;  a 
huge  work  by  Murillo,  The  Immaculate  Conception,  of 
which  there  are  many  replicas,  £1,008;  Flowers  in  a 
Bronze  Vase  on  a  Stone  Slab,  by  Jan  van  Huysum,  £315; 
A  View  at  Katwyk,  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated 
1 64 1,  £304  1  os. ;  A  River  Scene  with  Three  Cows,  by  the 
same  artist,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1647,  £294; 


PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  PENNANT  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  VISCOUNT  FEILDING  :  CHRISTIE'S 


and  A  Qiiiet  Stream,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  £399.  The 
chief  picture  in  Christie's  sale  on  May  20th  was  a  Dutch 
School  group  of  three  children  (two  boys  and  a  girl), 
which  had  been  sent  for  sale  by  Earl  Beatty.  This  went 
to  Lord  Moyne  for  £330  15s.  A  few  large  canvases  re- 
moved from  Ragley  Hall,  the  Warwickshire  residence 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  included  The  Death  of 
Clitus,  attributed  to  Poussin,  which  made  £183  15s.; 
and  a  Rubens  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  a  white  sur- 
plice, £152  5s.;  while  from  other  properties  came  A 
Music  Party,  by  J.  Verkolje,  which  fetched  £136  10s. ; 
A  Girl  in  Yellow  Dress,  attributed  to  Liotard,  £115  10s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  1  ith,  the  late  Monsieur  Louis 
Deglatigny's  (of  Rouen)  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,  with  a  few  engravings  and  illustrated  books 
by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  realized  a  total  of  £1,381. 
Prices  for  the  drawings  ranged  from  £1  to  the  £64 
given  for  Meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  at  Newmarket;  others 
included  Honiton,  £54;  Strolling  Players  refreshing  on  the 
Road,  £52 ;  Travelling  in  Germany,  £42 ;  North  Coast  of 
Cornwall,  signed  and  dated  1792,  £52;  and  The  Rag 
Fair,  £50.  Paintings  of  the  Continental  and  English 
Schools,  from  various  sources,  formed  the  subject  of  the 
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sale  in  these  rooms  on  May  18th.  The 
highest  price,  £500,  was  paid  for  The 
Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ,  a  circular 
panel  by  the  Sienese  artist  Bernardino 
Fungai,  whose  work  appears  rarely  in 
the  saleroom;  a  small  oval  Head  of  a 
Woman  draped  in  purple,  by  Fragonard, 
£460;  The  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins,  ascribed  to  Tintoretto,  £420; 
The  Crucifixion,  by  B.  van  Orley ;  and  A 
Winter  Scene  in  Holland  with  figures,  attri- 
buted to  Ruisdael,  £270.  On  May  25th 
a  collection  of  1 9  drawings,  by  Gains- 
borough, catalogued  as  'the  property 
of  a  gentleman'  brought  a  total  of 
£490.  The  top  price,  £96,  was  given 
for  a  sheet  of  studies  of  a  cat,  in  black 
and  white  chalk  on  buff  paper.  Two 
days  later,  pictures  sent  by  Comte  de 
Renesse  of  Brussels,  included  A  Family 
Group  in  a  landscape,  ascribed  to  Craen- 
burch;  and  A  Peasant  Dance,  by  P. 
Breughel,  the  younger.  These  fetched 
£200  and  £110  respectively. 


WALLACE   ELLIOT  CERAMICS 


THIS  collection  of  English  pottery 
and  porcelain,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wallace  Elliot,  is  particularly  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur, 
because  it  has  formed  the  subject  of 
many  illustrated  articles,  written  by 
noted  authorities  for  our  columns.  In  our  last  issue 
it  was  stated  that  two  hundred  pieces  were  lately 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  from  this  collection.  In 
spite  of  this,  sufficient  objects  remained  to  make  an 
interesting  three  days'  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  May  24th, 
25th  and  26th.  Prices  on  the  whole  were  good,  and 
the  435  lots  catalogued  brought  a  total  of  £8, 165.  The 
chief  piece  in  the  sale  was  the  celebrated  Worcester 
mug,  decorated  with  a  silhouette  portrait  of  Dr.  John 
Wall  and  dated  1759,  which  was  illustrated  in  colours 
by  Bernard  Rackham  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October 
1927.  Bidding  for  this  opened  at  £4.0,  and  after  a  keen 
duel  between  two  London  agents,  it  fell  to  one  of  them 
for  £660.  Another  notable  Worcester  item  was  a  fig- 
ure of  a  gardener,  holding  a  flower-pot  with  a  plant 
in  blossom  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  a  spade, 
which  realized  £200.  This  figure  was  illustrated  by 
William  King  in  our  June  issue,  1923.  Porcelain  from 
the  Bow  factory  included  a  pair  of  figures  of  cooks, 
with  the  impressed  mark  B  on  the  bases  at  the  back  of 
the  figures,  attributed  to  John  Bacon,  which  changed 
hands  at  £  1 50 ;  a  group  of  Liberty  and  Matrimony,  £130; 


and  a  pair  of  figures  of  musicians,  seated 
on  tree  stumps,  £115;  and  a  figure  of 
a  pedlar,  standing  supporting  his  pack 
on  a  tree-trunk,  £66.  A  similar  price 
was  paid  for  a  Chelsea  white  Chinaman 
tea-jar,  in  the  form  of  a  seated  figure 
of  Pu  t'ai  Ho  Shang,  with  the  incised 
triangle  mark;  the  well-known  set  of 
three  Tanton  mugs  from  the  Lowestoft 
factory,  illustrated  in  colours  by  Rack- 
ham  in  our  issue  for  June  1927,  £125;  a 
Bristol  mug  painted  with  the  silhouette 
portrait  of  Richard  Champion,  £130;  a 
pair  of  Bristol  whiteopaque  glass  bottles, 
illuminated  with  Chinese  figures  and 
sprays  of  flowers,  £130;  and  a  coloured 
octagonal  salt-glaze  teapot  and  cover, 
the  panels  moulded  in  relief  with  mili- 
tary subjects,  £290. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 


JAMES  I  Sil  l  I'll  CUP  FROM 
THE  THOMAS  TAYLOR  COLLEC- 
TION :  AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S 


AT  Christie's,  on  May  19th,  a  pair 
of  Louis  XVI  mahogany  console 
tables,  stamped  A.  Weisweiler,  from  Rag- 
ley  Hall,  Warwickshire,  brought  £399; 
and  a  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  famille-rose 
vases,  enamelled  with  hilly  river  land- 
scapes and  flowering  shrubs,  the  covers 
surmounted  by  gilt  kylins,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  made  £351 
15s.  The  late  Mr.  Leopold  Albu's  pro- 
perty included  a  set  of  nine  panels  of 
early  eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with 
scenes  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns,  which, 
sold  in  eight  lots,  fetched  £1,281 — the  highest-priced 
panel  realized  £420;  and  an  eighteenth-century 
English  bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  Vulliamy,  en- 
closed in  a  drum-shaped  satinwood  case,  £147.  On 
May  24th,  a  gold  oval  snuff-box,  the  lid  set  with  an 
oval  cameo  emblematical  of  Boreas  by  J.  C.  Neuber,  of 
Dresden,  brought  £185,  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  one 
formed  as  a  shell,  the  lid  chased  with  figures  in  a 
Renaissance  palace,  by  Jean  Ducrollay,  Paris,  1759; 
another,  dated  Paris,  1 774,  enamelled  en plein  in  natural 
colours  with  cornflowers  and  Michaelmas  daisies, 
£130;  and  a  miniature  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  dog  at 
her  side,  by  Pierre  Chasselat,  set  in  circular  gold 
frame,  £72 ;  these,  too,  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Albu. 
In  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Heathcote  heirlooms, 
sold  on  May  26th,  a  Sevres  cup  and  saucer,  painted 
with  a  floral  design,  and  a  cup  and  saucer,  gilt  with 
Chinese  figures  on  a  black  ground,  realized  £102  18s. ; 
a  Ch'ien  Lung  famille-rose  dinner  service  (124  pieces), 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  Heathcote  impaling  Parker, 
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£i  20  1 5s. ;  and  a  set  of  eight  Queen  Anne  black  lacquer 
hall  chairs,  decorated  in  gold  and  red  with  Chinese 
river  scenes  and  the  Heathcote  arms,  £246  15s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  20th,  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm  chairs,  each  having  an  arcaded  back, 
shaped  arm-rest  and  slightly  serpentine-fronted  seat, 
went  for  £280;  and  £240  was  bid  for  a  pair  of  eight- 
eenth-century mahogany  bookcases,  each  with  a  bro- 
ken architectural  cornice,  corbelled  out  and  moulded. 


silver-gilt  ceremonial  flagon,  by  'John  Parker,  1805, 
which  sold  all  at  for  £250.  The  piece  is  embossed  with 
elaborate  masonic  insignia,  a  battle  scene  and  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  It  also  bears  several  in- 
scriptions— one  reading,  'To  the  Hon.  Major-Ceneral 
Sir  John  Boyle,  Bt.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guern- 
sey and  Alderney  .  .  .(presented  by)  the  Free  and 
accepted  Masons  of  Orange  Lodge,  No.  116.' 


HAM  HOUSE  LIBRARY 


SILVER 

GOOD  prices  continue  to  be  paid  for  old  English 
silver.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
sales  at  Christie's  took  place  on  May  18th,  when  Mrs. 
Holbrooke's  (of  Bladon  Castle,  Burton-on-Trent), 
collection  was  submitted.  This  included  a  two-handled 
circular  wine-taster,  on  low  trumpet-shaped  foot, 
bearing  the  maker's  mark  S.A.  in  monogram  in  lozenge, 
and  dated  1640(207.  igdwt.), which  realized  680s.  per 
oz. ;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  on  moulded  circular 
base,  by  James  Goodwin,  1724  (2  oz.  4  dwt.),  320s.;  a 
small  plain  pear-shaped  cream  ewer  on  circular  foot, 
by  Thomas  Sadler,  1713  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  280s.;  a  plain 
bullet-shaped  teapot,  on  circular  rim  foot,  by  William 
Spackman,  1722  (1 1  oz.),  165s.;  a  mug  of  bulbous  form 
chased  and  engraved  with  exotic  birds  and  flowers  in 
the  Chinese  taste,  maker's  mark  S.N.  cinquefoil  below  in 
heart,  1684  (6  oz.  4  dwt.),  205s.;  a  small  wine-cup,  on 
trumpet-shaped  foot,  maker's  mark  not  given,  c.  1630 
(2  oz.  1  dwt.),  185s.;  and  a  silver-gilt  seal-top  spoon, 
the  stem  engraved  with  the  inscription  'The  Gift  of 
John  Metcalff  of  Nappaye  .  .  .'  York,  c.  1615,  sold 
all  at  for  £80.  On  May  25th  a  large  two-handled 
Monteith  bowl,  engrave"!  with  figures, 
flowering  trees  and  birds  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  maker's  mark  three  storks,  1691  (143 
oz.  3  dwt.),  fetched  102s.  per  oz.;  a  pair 
of  ewers,  each  on  circular  gadrooned 
foot,  maker's  mark  R.C.  in  a  dotted  circle, 
1687,  probably  for  Robert  Cooper  (101 
oz.  10  dwt.),  105s.;  a  two-handled  cup 
and  cover,  chased  with  two  eagles  amid 
flowers  and  foliage,  maker's  mark  N.  W. 
pellets  below,  1670,  possibly  by  Nicholas 
Wollaston  (36  oz.  10  dwt.),  92s. ;  a  small 
two-handled  porringer,  maker's  mark 
G.S.  a  crozier  between,  1660  (2  oz.  10 
dwt.),  205s. ;  and  an  Apostle  spoon,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  James  the 
Greater  with  staff,  satchel  and  wearing  the 
pilgrim's  hat,  maker's  mark  crescent  enclos- 
ing W.,  161 1,  £74  all  at. 

A  varied  masonic  collection,  offered 
at  Sotheby's  on  May  18th,  included  a 


t: 


1  HANKS  to  keen  American  and  Continental  com- 
petition, the  first  portion  (2 1  o  lots)  of  the  renowned 
library,  founded  by  the  Earls  of  Dysart  and  removed 
from  Ham  House,  Surrey,  brought  a  total  of  £18,789 
at  Sotheby's  on  May  30th  and  31st.  On  each  day  the 
more  important  items  were  carried  away  by  London 
booksellers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  purchases  was 
made  by  the  British  Museum's  agent.  Bidding  against 
an  American  representative,  he  gave  £640  for  an  in- 
complete copy  (1 16  leaves  instead  of  148)  of  The  Book  of 
Divers  Ghostly  Matters,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1491.  This 
copy  was  perfect  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  some  time  before  1858  thirty-two  leaves  were 
stolen  from  Ham  House.  In  that  year  they  were  offered 
for  sale  for  £25  and  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Ai  this  sale  in  May  1 898  they  were  bought  for  £3 1  o  for 
the  British  Museum.  The  present  purchase  now  makes 
the  Museum's  impression  one  of  two  recorded  perfect 
examples  of  w  hat  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  last  book  printed  by  Caxton. 

There  were  seven  other  Caxtons  in  this  Ham  House 
sale,  two  bringing  as  much  as  £2,400  each.  The  first 
was  one  of  two  known  copies  of  The  Governayle  of  He/ the: 
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d«  lipltoipr/Sxseimti&p  Bruccpon  of  Scope. 


TITLE-PAGE  (REDUCED)  OF  LYDGATE'S 
H  YS  TOR  YE  OF  TROYE,  1513  (FIRST  ED.) 
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Medicina  Stom- 
achi,  1489,  the 
earliest  medical 
work  printed  in 
England  or  in 
the  English  lan- 
guage (this  cost 
7s.  6d.  in  1743); 
and  the  second 
was  the  only 
perfect  copy  re- 
maining in  pri- 
vate hands  of 
Caxton's  trans- 
lation of  Raoul 
Le  Fevre's  The 
History  of  Jason, 
1476  or  1477, 
possibly  the  first 
book  of  any 
kind,  certainly 
the  first  serious- 
ly deserving  the  name,  to  be  printed  in  England.  The 
remaining  five  works  from  Caxton's  press  were :  one  of 
three  known  complete  copies  of  Cordiale,  or  Four  Last 
Things,  1479,  £850;  a  fragment  of  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
1478  (103  leaves  instead  of  374), £820;  1 7  leaves  (there 
should  be  120)  of  Cicero's  De  Amicitia,  1 481,  £105;  God- 
frey of  Boloyne,  1481  (130  leaves  instead  of  144),  £340; 
and  Higden's  Polycronicon,  1482  (427  leaves,  out  of  450), 
£550.  A  magnificent  impression  of  Hortus  Sanitatis, 
printed  on  vellum  by  Antoine  Verard,c.  1500,  with  more 
than  1, 000  woodcuts  finely  illuminated  and  incorporat- 
ing the  arms  and  devices  of  Henry  VII,  cost  a  Parisian 
buyer  £1,250;  one  of  three  known  copies  in  vellum  of 
Boece's  Hystoryand  Croniklis  of  Scotland,  1536,  £900;  and 
the  only  recorded  copies  of  Stephen  Hawes'  The 
Pastime  of  Pleasure,  1509,  and  The  Comfort  of  Lovers, 
151 1,  both  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  £560. 
Thelast  twoworksare  believed  to  have  been  purchased 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum. 


OTHER  LIBRARIES 

THOMAS  HARDY'S  library,  with  books  and 
autograph  letters,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hardy,  removed  from  Max  Gate,  Dor- 
chester, brought  a  total  of  £2,700  at  Hodgson's  on 
May  26th.  The  top  price,  £255,  was  given  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  The  Little  Minister, 
3  vols.,  1 89 1 ,  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf,  'Thomas  Hardy, 
from  J.  M.  Barrie,  October  '91.' 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  1  ith,  a  set  of  212  volumes  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications  1847- 1936,  fetched 
£250;  and  on  May  24th,  a  first  edition  of  Summa  de 


Articulis  Fidei,  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  1458,  made  £140; 
Lyndewode's  Constitutiones  Provinciates,  1483,  £155. 

At  Christie's  sale,  on  May  23rd,  eleven  of  the  original 
parts  in  paper  wrappers  of  J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres'  Atlantic 
Neptune,  1 780-1  781 ,  sold  for  £165. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

OF  the  May  sales  at  the  Parke-Bernet  galleries, 
N.Y.,  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  decorative  furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Ralston  Walsh, 
removed  from  his  residence  'Nirvana,'  Devon,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  dispersal  occupied  the  auctioneers  for 
three  days,  beginning  on  May  25th,  and  the  551  lots 
realized  a  total  of  $85,095.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
the  $14,261  obtained  for  the  library  which  had  been 
sold  earlier.  The  top  price  of  the  sale,  $16,000,  was 
paid  for  a  characteristic  Corot  landscape,  Le  Passeur  de 
File  Saint-Quen,  painted  between  1865  and  1870 — this 
is  the  highest  sum  paid  for  a  Corot  in  the  last  five  years. 
Souvenir  des  Bords  de  la  Seine,  by  the  same  artist,  made 
$4,000;  Au  Regime,  by  J.  G.  Vibert,  $2,800;  La  Beata 
Luduina,  by  Tiepolo,  $4,300;  and  The  Mirror  Legend, 
attributed  to  Titian,  $2,100.  The  very  fine  Chinese 
jades  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  for  which  the  col- 
lection was  particularly  noted,  included  an  Imperial 
carved  fei-ts'ui  quadrangular  incense  burner,  in  crystal- 
line greyish  green,  which  went  to  a  London  buyer  for 
$2,ooo;acarved  fei-ts'ui  'jewel'  jadekoro,  $1,200;  anda 
carved  deep  green  two-handled  incense  burner,  $1,250. 


We  much  regret  that  the  Castel  Durante  tazza  by 
Nicola  Pellipario,  from  M.  Damiron's  collection  of  old 
Italian  Majolica,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  p.  342, 
was  erroneously  described  as  to  be  sold  at  Messrs. 
Christie's,  instead  of  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's. 


A  CHARLES  II  SILVER  PUNCH  BOWL  FORMERLY  IN'  COLLEGE 
OF  VICARS  CHORAL  AT  HEREFORD  :  SOLD  BY  ORDER  OF  THE 
DEAN  OF  HEREFORD.  WITH  CONSENT  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS,  AT  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S  IN  NEW  BOND  STREET 
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SOPHIE  ROUBILIAC 
IN   CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 


By    DR.    BELLAMY  GARDNER 


No.  I.— THE  HEAD  OF  A  SMILING  GIRL  IN  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  No.  II.— SHOWING  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  CHELSEA  HEAD 
WHICH   IS  SAID  TO  BE  SOPHIE,  THE  SCULPTOR'S  DAUGHTER         OF  SOPHIE,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  ROUBILIAC 


THIS  lovely  model  of  a  smiling  little  girl,  by  delicate  pinkish  flesh  tints.  The  lips  are  of 

made  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  was  recently  a  brighter  coral,  showing  a  perfect  row  of 

discovered  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Fowler,  an  ex-  tiny  white  teeth.  It  may  be  said  to  recall  the 

pert  judge  and  collector  of  old  English  china.  poet's  instruction  to  an  artist  for  a  picture  of 

He  found  it  poised  on  the  top  of  an  old  coal  his  lady. 

bell  among  a  lot  of  heterogeneous  objects  in  'Now  Painter,  paint  her  lovely  cheeks, 

a  London  shop  (Nos.  i  and  ii).  That  shame  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

The  charming  clusters  of  her  hair  are  de-  Her  mouth,  whence  love  for  ever  speaks 

picted  in  a  shade  of  lilac-grey,  which  is  Whether  the  lips  divide  or  close.'  * 

characteristic  of  most  Chelsea  figures,  thus         Besides  the  lovely  expression  of  this  child, 

preserving  the  statuesque  effect,  which  would  we  can  detect  a  living  quality  in  the  head 

be  destroyed  by  hair  of  doll-like  brown.  Even  which  is  absent  from  the  faces  of  the  majority 

the  small  Chelsea  cupids,  known  as  'Love  in  of  the  sculptor's  cupids  in  the  Eighteenth 

Disguise,'  have  lilac-grey  hair.  Century.  For  instance,  there  is  a  group  of 

From  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  topmost  little  Bacchanals,  f  signed  and  dated  by  L.  F. 

curl  measures  8  inches  and  16  inches  round  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting}  vol.  v,  P.  n3,  „  Benjamin  West, 

this  pretty  waving  hair.  Though  not  highly  by  Horace  Walpole.  Published  1938. 

Coloured,  the  face  and  shoulders  are  relieved  f  Christie's  Sale  Catalogue,  Lot  98,  March  1st,  1923. 
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Roubiliac  himself  in  1758,  which,  though 
nicely  grouped,  can  only  be  described  as 
stolid  in  comparison  (No.  iii).  After  much 
consideration  and  re-reading  of  Mrs.  K.  A. 
Esdaile's  work  on  Louis  Frangois  Roubiliac,  I 
began  to  think  that  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  and  likely  than  that  Nicholas  Spri- 
mont  (who  became  godfather  to  L.  F.  Roubil- 
iac's  little  daughter  Sophie  on  August  25th, 
1 744)  should  commission  her  father  to  make 
him  a  portrait  of  her  for  production  by  his 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Factory  and  that  this  head 
was  the  delightful  result. 


No.  III. — GROUP  OF  LITTLE  BACCHANALS  SIGNED  AND  DATED  BY  ROUBILIAC  1758 


Mrs.  Esdaile,  on  seeing  a  photograph,  re- 
marked, 'She  is  adorable.  ...  I  do  honestly 
think  that  she  must  be  a  Roubiliac'  At  this 
time  I  believe  the  little  girl  to  have  been 
between  seven  and  nine  years  old,  which 
would  bring  us  to  the  interval  between  1751 
and  1753  when  the  raised  anchor  period  at 
Chelsea  was  passing  into  that  of  the  red 
anchor.  The  whole  contour,  the  modelling 
and  sweet  scheme  of  colour  would  harmonize 
with  this  suggestion  and  coincide  also  with 
the  softness  of  paste  and  glassy  glaze  which 
distinguish  the  best  work  of  that  period. 

Aconfirmatory  fact  is  that  Mrs. 
Esdaile  herself,  in  compiling  Rou- 
biliac's  life-history,  makes  the 
suggestion  of  his  use  of  his  little 
daughter  as  a  model,  especially 
when  this  is  added  to  the  tradition 
that  his  lovely  second  wife,  nee 
Elizabeth  Crosby,  sat  for  the 
figure  of  Navigation  on  the  famous 
monument  to  Sir  Peter  Warren  in 
Westminster  Abbey.*  Now  comes 
a  matter  of  high  interest,  for  Mrs. 
Esdaile  in  1923  discovered  Rou- 
biliac's  miniature  plaster  model 
at  Westminster  Abbey  for  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu's  tomb  to  be 
subsequently  set  up  in  marble  in 
Warkton  Church,  Northants.  On 
this  a  'child  angel'  is  seen  raising 
a  wreath  of  flowers  to  another  one 
for  the  decoration  of  an  urn.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Librarian  of 
the  Abbey,  Mr.  Lawrence  Tan- 
ner, under  whose  charge  this 
precious  little  model  is  at  the 
present  time,  Mrs.  Esdaile  and  I 
were  permitted  toobtain  a  photo- 
graph of  the  two  cupids,  for  one 
of  which,  though  much  damaged 
by  time,  I  believe  that  Roubiliac's 
little  Sophie  was  again  his  model 
(No.  iv).  Mrs.  Esdaile  originated 
this  idea  on  page  7 1  of  The  Life, + 
thus:  'Was  the  girl-angel  of  the 


*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac, 
by  Katharine  A.  Esdaile.  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford,  1928,  Plate  XXII. 
f  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  ibid.,  p.  71. 
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Duchess's  monument  a  study  from  his  little 
daughter  Sophie,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
fiveyearsold  at  thetimeof  the  Duchess's  death 
.  .  .?  If  so,  this  little  glimpse  of  Roubiliac's 
nursery  gives  an  added  interest  to  the  work.' 

To  produce  porcelain,  a  plaster  mould  has 
to  be  made  from  the  first  or  master  model, 
then  divided  and  removed  from  it,  afterwards 
tied  together  again  and  filled  with  the  liquid 
porcelain  clay  which  is  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  removal  of  the  mould ;  a  second  and  many 
subsequent  examples  can  be  taken  from  the 
mould  all  exactly  alike.  These  then  receive 
the  attentions  of  a  'repairer' 
who  corrects  imperfections 
and  may  sharpen  or  soften 
outlines  to  match  the  master 
model.  These  pieces  of 
moulded  clay  are  then  fired 
in  the  biscuit  oven,  from 
whence  they  emerge  with 
a  dry  white  matt  surface, 
like  stone.  Further,  they  are 
brushed  over  or  sometimes 
dipped  into  a  glaze  consist- 
ing of  powdered  glass  in 
water;  when  dry,  another 
firing  in  the  kiln  spreads  this 
evenly  over  the  whole,  giv- 
ing each  example  its  beauti- 
ful glossy  surface.  Thedesign 
is  now  painted  upon  this 
glaze  and,  during  a  third 
light  firing,  sinks  into  the 
glaze  and  remains  perman- 
ently incorporated. 

The  Rev.  I.  H.  Hamond, 
Vicar  of  Warkton,  North- 
ants,  very  kindly  ascended 
the  marble  monument  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu  in  his 
church;  but,  owing  to  the 
central  cherub  having  the 
head  turned  away  from  the 
spectator,  was  not  able,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  to 
identify  its  face  with  that  of 
the  charming  Chelsea  girl. 
We  believe,  however,  that 
Sophie  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  model  for  both. 


Of  each  of  the  other  splendid  and  most  de- 
sirable Chelsea  porcelain  pieces  there  are  to 
be  found  several  distinct  examples  in  mu- 
seums and  private  collections;  but,  so  far,  in 
this  particular  instance  I  do  not  know,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  another  one,  though  I 
have  been  collecting  for  twenty  years. 

If  Roubiliac's  little  daughter  was  his  model 
for  the  child-angel  depicted  in  illustration 
No.  iv,  it  is  known  that  she  was  then  only 
five,  which  accounts  for  her  different  size 
and  appearance  in  the  two  presentments  of 
her  left  us  by  her  father. 


No  IV— THE  MINIATURE  PLASTER  MODEL  OF  ROUBILIAC'S  TOMB  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MONTAGU  :  HIS  DAUGHTER  SOPHIE'S  PORTRAIT  IS  PROBABLY  TO  BE  SEEN  HERE  ALSO 
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PORTRAITS  AND  PERSONAL  RELICS 
OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA 

By  F.  M.  KELLY 


IN  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
present  upheaval  in  Spain  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  hero  of  Lepanto  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  'stage  a  come  back'  in  popular- 
ity. G.  K.  Chesterton  had,  of  course,  familiar- 
ized us  with  his  name  in  the  most  stirring  of 
modern  ballads;  then  the  B.B.C.  'put  it  on 
the  air' ;  finally  Don  John  of  Austria  appeared 


No.  I. — DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  AS  A  BOY  :  PORTRAIT  FROM  THE  'GALERIE 
ESPAGNOLE'  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE  :  COLL.  SIR  JOHN  STIRLING-MAXWELL,  BT. 


again  as  the  title  of  two  English  books  pub- 
lished within  a  year  of  one  another.* 

Time  was  when  all  Christendom  rang  with 
his  praises;  when  pen,  pencil,  chisel  and 
graver  vied  in  commemorating  the  man  and 
his  smashing  rout  of  the  Turk  at  sea.  In  that 
pre-photographic,  pre-journalistic  age  no  por- 
trait-gallery was  complete  without  his  image. 

What  has  become  of  all  that  spate  of 
portraits? — and  of  his  personal  relics? 

War — above  all,  civil  war — has  al- 
ways proved  disastrous  to  the  material 
legacy  of  the  past.  Don  John's  last  ex- 
pressed wish  as  he  lay  dying  was  that, 
if  ever  he  had  deserved  well  of  the 
King,  his  brother,  he  might  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Escorial  near  his  father  the 
Emperor.  And  now  when  he  lies  there 
— if  he  still  does — in  the  Panteon  de  los 
Infantes,  a  struggle  to  the  death  is  rag- 
ing over  his  bones.  It  may  be  that,  ere 
that  struggle  ends,  every  trace  of  him 
will  have  been  blotted  out  from  the 
land  he  loved. 

Since  Stirling-Maxwell's  monu- 
mental work  upon  Don  John  f  little 
or  nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  his  painted  im- 
age. All  Stirling-Maxwell's  years  of 
first-hand  research  yielded  him  the 
meagre  total  of  six  extant  paintings.^ 
Up  to  the  Spanish  civil  war  it  was 
possible  to  increase  this  list  by  fifteen 
at  least,  and  if  to  these  we  add  those 
known  only  from  records,  we  get  an- 
other nine,  making  in  all  roughly 
thirty  items  of  varying  interest. 

*  By  Margaret  Yeo  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1934)  and 
by  George  Slocombe  (Nicholson  &  Watson,  1935). 
The  frontispiece  of  the  latter  does  not  represent 
Don  John  of  Austria. 

|  Don  John  of  Austria,  by  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  2  vols.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1883. 
%  He  names  five  only,  but  reproduces  a  sixth  in 
his  own  possession  (vol.  I,  p.  215). 
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PORTRAITS  AND  PERSONAL  R  FLICS  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  A  LSI  R I A 


The  only  artists'  names  1  have  found  defi- 
nitely associated  with  Don  John's  likeness  are 
Sanchez  Coello  (several  times),*  Scipione 
Pulzone,f  Jacopo  and  Domenico  Tintoretto; 
but  all  their  recorded  works  have  either  per- 

*  Le  retrato  Sanchez  Coello  varias  veces  (Beruete:  Conferencias).  I 
have  found  three  mentions:  (i)  In  the  Prado  by  order  of 
Philip  II  after  Don  John's  death;  (2)  Ordered  by  Argote  de 
Molina,  1 57 1 ;  (3)  Seen  in  the  painter's  studio  by  Gracian 
de  Alderete. 

t  Summoned  to  Naples  by  Don  John  1572- 1573  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  Said  to  have  acquitted  himself  to  general 
admiration  (Baglione). 


No.  II. — PORTRAIT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  IN  THE  PRADO 
MUSEUM,  MADRID  :  VARIOUSLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ANT.  MOR,  TO 
ALONSO  SANCHEZ  COELLO  OR  HIS  SCHOOL,  OR  ANT.  DE  SUCCA 


ished  or  disappeared — with  the  exception  of 
the  'Stirling-Maxwell'  and,  possibly,  of  the 
'Trotti'  portrait. 

Probably  the  earliest  existing  portrait  is 
now  in  the  safe  custody  of  Sir  John  Stirling- 
Maxwell.  It  almost  certainly  belonged  to 
Philip  II  and  has  every  appearance  of  an  au- 
thentic Coello.  In  this  charming  half-length 
the  prince,  aged  about  twelve  or  thirteen  (c. 
1560),  is  shown  'in  his  velvet  trunks  and 
sliced  Spanish  jerkin'  (No.  i).*  This  picture 
formed  part  of  Louis-Philippe's  famous  'Gal- 
erie  Espagnole'  disposed  of  at  Christie's  in 
1853,  where  it  was  purchased  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  Don  John.  Another  half-length  in 
armour  with  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
(c.  1565)  was  to  be  seen  prior  to  the  present 
troubles  in  the  convent  of  the  Descalzas 
Reales  at  Madrid.  It  was,  however,  a  work  of 
rather  indifferent  quality  and  the  identity  of 
the  sitter  has  been  questioned.  As  it  is  un- 
likely to  have  survived,  the  question  is  prob- 
ably now  beyond  definite  solution. 

No.  1 148  in  the  Prado  Museum  is — or  was 
— a  full-length  portrait  of  Don  John  in  half- 
armour  and  a  rose-red  costume,  wearing  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  with  a  lion 
crouching  at  his  feet  (No.  ii).  It  has  at  various 
times  been  attributed  to  the  Flemish  school, 
Stradanus,  Anthonis  Mor  (Antonio  Moro), 
Sanchez  Coello,  or  his  school.  The  latest  ver- 
dict pronounces  it  a  copy  of  Coello.  It  is  un- 
mistakably described  in  the  inventory  apres 
deces  of  Philip  IPs  goods  in  the  Alcazar  of 
Madrid.  Even  less  than  the  Stirling-Maxwell 
youthful  portrait,  I  think,  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  identity.  I  am  in- 
formed f  that  it  has  by  no  means  gained  by 
recent  injudicious  'restorations.'  The  pres- 
ence of  the  famous  'Austria,'  the  tame  lion  of 
the  Alcazaba  at  Tunis,  is  sufficient  to  date  the 
work  after  October  1573.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  it,  this  picture  certainly  confirms 
the  traditional  good  looks  which  Don  John's 
worst  foes  never  presumed  to  deny. 

The  late  Aureliano  de  Beruete  (a  propos  of 
the  friendly  relations  between  Sanchez  Coello 

*  'And  swore  he  looted,  in  his  old  velvet  trunks 

And  his  sliced  Spanish  jerkin,  like  Don  John.'' 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  The  Captain,  III,  3. 

t  By  Mrs.  Yeo,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  a  detailed 

first-hand  report  of  it  in  its  latest  condition. 
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No.  III.— PORTRAIT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  BY  ALONSO 
SANCHEZ  COELLO  :  FORMERLY  IN  PARIS  (GALERIE  TROTTI) 


J3  Ojtf  .  TO  A  M  •  D'A\'  S  TWA  ► 


No.  IV.  PORTRAIT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  :  FORMERLY  IN 
I  HI.  COLLECTION  OF  THE  ARCHDUKE  FERDINAND  II  OF  TIROL 


No.  V.— PORTRAIT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  :  FROM  A  PIC- 
TURE IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ALBA  AT  MADRID 

and  the  hero  of  Lepanto  and  of  the  various 
portraits  that  resulted)  states  that  these  are 
practically  all  known  to  us  nowadays  solely 
from  old  copies  of  no  great  merit.  He  makes, 
however,  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  formerly  in  the  Trotti 
Gallery,  Paris  (No.  iii).  I  am  informed  by 
Count  Rene  Trotti  himself  that  this  painting, 
acquired  in  Madrid,  was  sold  in  1910  to  the 
agent  of  'a  nameless  American  armour-col- 
lector,' whom  I  have  so  far  sought  in  vain  to 
trace.  Beruete  affirms  unequivocally  that  it  is 
an  original  and  fine  Coello  manifestly  paint- 
ed from  the  life.  So  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  photograph,  I  should  say  it  is  at  any 
rate  the  best  and  most  spirited  likeness  of  all. 
Note  how  nearly  all  the  accessories  in  No.  ii 
are  plainly  borrowed  from  it,  notably  the 
lion.  Justi  mentions  having  seen  'a  fine  por- 
trait' in  the  hunting-lodge  of  Rio  Frio  near 
San  Ildefonso  (Segovia),  a  neighbourhood 
recently  visited  by  war  and  destruction, 
which  leave  the  fate  of  this  picture  in  doubt. 
They  say  the  contents  of  Liria,  the  Duke  of 
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Alba's  palace  at  Madrid,  have  been  mostly 
destroyed.  It  contained  among  others  a  por- 
trait of  Don  John,  descended  from  the  Mon- 
tijo  family,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
generally  admitted  (No.  v).  It  must  repre- 
sent him  in  his  last  days,  broken  by  ill-health 
and  repeated  disappointments :  the  large  eyes 
regard  the  spectator  wearily,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  debonair  confidence  of  the  Prado 
and  Trotti  portraits.*  The  same  physical  and 

*  Farneseon  reaching  Luxemburg  (December  1577)  'found 


No.  VI. — DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  :  DETAIL  OF  THE  GROUP,  THE 
VICTORS  OF  LEPANTO  :  NOW  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  AMBRAS 


mental  decline  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
painting  (No.  iv)  from  the  portrait-scries  once 
the  property  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II  of 
Tirol,  formerly  at  Ambras  and  now  at  Vienna. 
It  has  special  interest  in  that  it  was  directly 
copied  in  the  Netherlands  in  1579  (shortly 
after  Don  John's  death)  for  the  Archduke 
from  an  original  belonging  to  Don  John's 
friend  and  executor  Ottavio  Gonzaga.  It  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  a  number  of  mostly 
very  indifferent  portraits  in  the  ex-Imperial 
collections.  Among  them  is  a  group  of  The 
Victors  of  LepantO' — Don  John  (No.  vi),  Marc- 
antonio  Colonna  and  Sebastian  Venier — 
now  at  Ambras.  In  1595  this  was  in  the 
castle  of  Ruelust. 

As  so  often  happens  in  historical  portrait- 
ure, the  most  preposterous  identifications 
have  been  serenely  made  in  relation  to  that 
of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Sometimes  his  name 
tacked  on  to  a  portrait  is  an  obvious  misfit; 
as  often  his  authentic  portraits  masquerade 
under  a  transparent  alias.  I  have  before  me  a 
photograph  by  Giraudon  of  a  picture  at  Ver- 
sailles with  the  title:  Philippe  II,  roi  d'Espagne 
( !).  I  understand,  however,  that  it  figured  in 
its  true  colours  on  the  'jacket'  of  a  French  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Margaret  Yeo's  Don  John  of 
Austria.  How  so  extraordinary  a  confusion 
could  arise,  or  indeed  any  particulars  of  its 
history,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering. 
That  it  is  in  fact  a  portrait — and  one  of  the 
most  pleasing — of  our  hero  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted (No.  viii).  A  still  more  amazing  case 
occurs  in  the  Corsini  Gallery,  Rome.  There  a 
charming  portrait  of  two  little  boys,  aged 
respectively  about  five  and  nine,  is  labelled 
Philip  II  and  Don  John  oj  Austria.  The  fact  that 
between  Philip  and  John  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  age  of  twenty  years  irrefutably 
exposes  the  error. 

Including  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  au- 
thentic and  bogus,  it  would  be  possible  to 
swell  the  list  (as  already  indicated)  to  con- 
siderable dimensions.  Examples  exist  (or  ex- 
isted) in  all  manner  of  places:  Florence, 
Naples,  Cassel,  Vienna,  Beauregard,  Knole. 

him  greatly  changed.  He  was  thinner,  and  had  lost  the 
brightness  of  his  complexion  and  that  air  of  self-confidence 
and  majesty  which  had  formerly  been  remarkable  in  his 
aspect  and  bearing'  (Stirling-Maxwell,  vol.  II,  p.  286).  Cf. 
Yeo,  p.  321. 
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They  were  formerly 
far  more  numerous, 
and  it  is  probably  al- 
most impossible  to  ac- 
count for  their  whole- 
sale disappearance  ex- 
cept where  fires  are  re- 
corded. What  has  be- 
come of  King  Philip's 
whole  length  of  Don 
John  with  the  captive 
son  of  Ali  Pasha? — of 


the  half-lengths  in  the 

No.  VII. — MINIATURE:  IN  THE  11         •  1 

rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam     same  collection,  in  the 

Escorial,  in  the  Farnese 
collections  at  Parma  and  Naples  (1680  and 
1698),  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  house  at  Wan- 
stead  (1588),  at  Lumley  Castle  (1590),  at 
Theobald's  (1613)?  or  even  of  those  belonging 
in  1 883  (?)  to  Carderera  or  the  Marquess  de  los 
Llanos  de  Albacete?  With  the  disappearance 
of  all  these  war  had  nothing  to  do :  they  long 
ago  vanished;  apparently  leaving  no  trace.* 
There  must  at  one  time  have  been  pre- 
served in  different  places  quite  a  fair  number 
of  personal  belongings  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
military  relics  in  particular.  Nothing  can 
better  exemplify  how  priceless  an  armoury 
the  Real  Armeria  once  was  than  the  extent  of 
its  losses  in  the  past,  which  have  not  prevented 
it  till  recently  from  occupying  a  rank  only 
second  to  the  Hapsburg  collection  now  in  the 
Hofburg  at  Vienna.  It  has  long  been  a  hobby 
of  the  Madrilenos  in  revolt  to  help  themselves 
freely  to  its  contents,  either  for  warlike  pur- 
poses or  in  order  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny. 
It  has  been  said  that  hardly  an  important 
modern  armoury  is  innocent  of  its  spoils.  No 
doubt  it  once  contained  arms  and  armour  be- 
longing to  Don  John.  Tradition  at  least  as- 
serts it,  and  that  uncritical  elucubration,  the 
1849  catalogue,  falsely  assigned  to  him  con- 
siderably more  than  his  due  share  among  its 
items,  nearly  all  to  be  'debunked  '  by  Ct. 
Valencia  de  Don  Juan  in  his  catalogue  of 
1898.  This  latter  reduced  Don  John's  remain- 
ing share  to  a  couple  of  muskets,  some 

*  It  was  only  after  writing  the  above  that  my  attention  was 
brought  to  the  miniature  of  Don  John,  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
I  <y  (a  X  i£  in.),  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  No. 
2791.  It  used  to  be  in  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  authenticity  (No.  vii). 


Turkish  spoils  from  Lepanto,  and  the  pennon 
of  his  flagship  in  that  battle. 

The  Hofburg  at  Vienna  on  the  contrary 
houses  two  rich  armours  of  Don  John  belong- 
ing to  the  same  'suit,'  a  target  en  suite  and  a 
superb  rapier  (Nos.  x  and  ix).  They  descend 
in  unbroken  line  from  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand's collections  at  Ambras,  being  acquired 
from  Ottavio  Gonzaga  through  Jakob  Han- 
nibal von  Hohenems  at  the  same  time  as  the 
portrait  (No.  iv)  now  also  at  Vienna. 

Other  scattered  remnants  traditionally  as- 
sociated with  Don  John  were  variously  pre- 
served till  quite  recently.  The  crucifix  which 
hung  from  the  mast  of  the  Real  at  Lepanto 
was  venerated  in  Barcelona  Cathedral,  while 
in  the  reliquary  chapel  at  Villagarcia  was  to 
be  seen  the  little  crucifix  that  accompanied 
Don  John  from  childhood  to  deathbed.  Fin- 
ally, E.  van  Arenbergh  in  the  Biographie  Na- 
tionale  de  Belgique  (art.  Don  Juan  a" Autriche) 
asserts  that  in  St.  Aubain's  cathedral  at 
Namur  are  still  kept '  Vume  de  cuivre  renfermant 
ses  entrailles  et  une  corbeille  de  bois  avec  les  gante- 


No.  VIII.— PORTRAIT  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  (WRONGLY 
NAMED,  PHILIP  II   OF  SPAIN)  IN  THE  VERSAILLES  MUSEUM 
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lets,  le  baudrier,  le  cein- 
turon,  la  cotte  cTarmes  de 
soie  verte  melee  a"  or  et  d' 'ar- 
gent, les  bas  de  soie  et  les 
bottines.'* 

Variants  of  this  state- 
ment are  to  be  found  in 
other  works,  though  no 
sort  of  evidence  is  cited 
in  support.  After  re- 
searches in  other  quar- 
ters had  entirely  failed 
to  uphold  their  bona 
fides,  an  enquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  cathedral 
authorities  of  Namur 
elicited  a  most  cour- 
teous reply  from  the  cur- 
ator of  the  diocesan 
museum.  From  this  I 
gather  to  my  regret 
that,  whereas  certain 
writers  allege  that  per- 
sonal effects  (variously 
described)  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  have  been 
built  into  the  stone- 
work behind  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Aubain, 
systematic  investiga- 
tion of  contemporary 
records  has  hitherto 
failed  to  discover  any 
kind  of  warrant  or  ercuse  for  the  story. 

The  tomb  of  Don  John  in  the  Escorial  is— 
or  was  till  the  last  few  years — surmounted  by 
his  recumbent  effigy  in  armour.  Should  this 
figure  prove  to  have  perished  in  the  course  of 
the  present  civil  war,  it  will  be  no  great  loss. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  rather  second-rate  piece 
of  mid-nineteenth-century  work;  as  should 
be  plain  to  anyone  with  a  sense  of  style  and 
period.  Indeed,  one  could  only  be  thankful 
to  see  it  replaced  by  something  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  and  age  of  its  sub- 
ject, as  is  the  contemporary  statue  of  the  vic- 
tor of  Lepanto  still  extant  at  Messina. 

*  '.  .  .  the  copper  urn  containing  his  bowels  and  a  wooden 
casket  with  his  gauntlets,  baldric,  sword-belt,  green  silk  arm- 
ing-coat adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  silk  hose  and 
buskins.' 


-A  RAPIER  OF  DON  JOHN  OF 
[A  :  THE  HOFBURG,  VIENNA 


Although  I  have  (virtually;  confined  my- 
self to  painted  portraits,  I  feel  sure  the  list  is  in- 
complete and  can  only  be  grateful  for  sug- 
gested additions. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  illustra- 
tions Nos.  i  and  iii  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
thanking  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart., 
and  Count  Rene  Avogli  Trotti  respectively. 


No.  X. — ARMOUR  OF  DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  WITH  TARGET  EN 
SUITE  :  PRESERVED  IN  THE  HOFBURG  ARMOURY  AT  VIENNA 
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By  CECIL  KING 


No.  I.— ASTROLABE  OF  PERSIAN  WORKMANSHIP,  OBV.  &  REV.  MADE  OF  BRASS,  A.H.  1091  (A.D.  1680) 
BY   PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES    OF  THE    NATIONAL    MARITIME    MUSEUM  OF  GREENWICH 


SITUATED  on  a  hill  in  the  Royal  Park  of  Greenwich 
is  a  delightful  Wren  building,  where,  in  1675,  John 
Flamsteed  first  carried  out  the  duties  of  Astronomer 
Royal.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  a  cheerful  gal- 
lery which  houses  many  beautiful  scientific  instruments  of 
the  past.  This  gallery  is  the  Navigation  Room  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum.  Decorative  portulan-charts  en- 
liven its  walls,  but  the  portulan-atlases  and  'waggoners'* 
are  stored  elsewhere.  We  are  here  concerned  more  partic- 
ularly with  the  navigational  instruments;  these  combine, 
in  many  cases,  a  scientific  purpose  with  a  just  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  gems  of  the  goldsmith's  or  metalworker's  art. 

A  modern  navigator,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  usually 
obtains  latitude  through  his  sextant  and  longitude  through 
a  chronometer.  He  may  still  set  his  course  by  a  magnetic 
compass,  but  the  modern  ship,  'manned  by  Truth  and 
Science,'  may  possess  also  gyroscopic  compasses  and  wire- 
less. She  may  check  depths  marked  on  the  chart  by  the 
'Kelvin'  or  the  echo-sounder,  and  distance-run  by  the 
towing-log  or  by  her  engines.  Columbus,  Magellan  and 

*  An  atlas  of  sea-charts.  The  first  was  published  by  Wagenaar  of  Enkhuisen 
in  1583. 


Drakehad  nochartand 
no  chronometer. 

Two  of  the  cases  in 
the  Navigation  Room 
display  a  collection  of 
finely-engraved  astro- 
labes: French,  Arab, 
Persian,  Turkish — of 
variousdates  and  prov- 
enances. They  include 
one  made  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Hum- 
phrey Cole,  the  cele- 
brated instrument- 
maker,  who  made  the 
oldest  known  theodol- 
ite, also  exhibited  here. 
The  astrolabe  is  per- 
haps the  earliest  prac- 
tical instrument  for 
finding  the  altitudes  of 
heavenly  bodies.  What- 
ever its  origin,  it  was 


No.  II. — LOADSTONE  IN  A  BRASS  MOUNTING 
XVII  CENTURY  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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probably  developed  by  the  Greeks  and  later 
by  the  Arabs,  who  held  in  high  esteem  the 
'Almageest'  of  Ptolemy  the  astronomer.  A 
pointer,  or  alidade,  was  pivoted  at  the  disc's 
centre  (No.  i)  and  sighted  on  to  the  object  the 
altitude  of  which  was  sought,  the  instrument 
finding  its  true  verticality  by  being  suspend- 
ed from  its  ring;the  altitude  was  then  read  off 
on  the  graduated  edge  of  the  disc. 

Altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other  bodies  could 
also  be  ascertained  either  by  the  plumb-line 
quadrant  or  by  the  cross-staff.  The  last- 
named  was  a  short  staff,  fitted  with  one  or 
more  sliding  cross-pieces,  or  'traversals.'  The 
instrument  was  held  up,  with  one  end  of  the 
staff  near  the  eye,  and  adjusted  until  the  upper 
end.  of  the  traversal  appeared  to  touch  the 
heavenly  body  and  the  lower  end  to  rest  on 
the  horizon.  For  'taking  the  sun,'  the  cross- 
staff  was  superseded  by  the  backstaff,  which 
was  invented  by  John  Davis  in  1597 ;  this  was 
in  general  use  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury and  remained  popular  until  late  in  the 
century  following.  Meantime  handier  wood- 
en instruments — -which  are  here  exhibited— 
were  being  introduced  by  inventors  like  John 
Hadley  and  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia.  Such 


No.  III. — HANGING  (TELL-TALE)  COMPASS  IN  BRASS  FITTING 
DANISH,  C.  1790  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


No.  IV.— UNIVERSAL  SUNDIAL  :  FRENCH  :  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  :  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 

quadrants  (or  octants'),  the  first  to  be  fitted 
with  mirrors,  were  the  direct  ancestors  of 
to-day's  brass  sextant. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
magnetic  compass  was  the  only  type  known. 
Ships  often  carried  a  loadstone,  of  naturally 
magnetized  iron  ore — to  revive  the  needle— 
and  more  than  one  example  of  these  load- 
stones are  to  be  seen  in  this  collection  (No. 
ii).  The  collection  contains  also  many  de- 
lightful examples  of  early  magnetic  com- 
passes, Chinese  included.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass was  already  known  in  Europe,  however, 
in  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  its  supposed 
Chinese  origin  is  now  discredited.  There  is 
here  an  interesting  precursor — made  in  Leg- 
horn in  1 7 19 — of  the  modern  type,  where  the 
compass-card  revolves  with  the  needle,  and 
a  Danish  'tell-tale'  compass  of  1790,  where 
the  decorative  possibilities  have  been  fully 
realized  (No.  hi). 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Leif 
Eriksson  navigated  his  ship  across  the  At- 
lantic. Prehistoric  navigators  probably  util- 
ized prevailing  winds,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. A  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  already 
possessed  by  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  But, 
until  Prince  Henry  'the  Navigator'  began  to 
teach  navigation,  in  his  castle  of  Chagres, 
early  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  little  progress 
had  been  made — in  other  than  coastal  navi- 
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No.  V.— BOXWOOD  NOCTURNAL  AND  CALEN- 
DAR: ENGLISH,  PROBABLY  XVII  CENTURY 
NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  Columbus  must 
have  had,  in  his  navigation-locker,  tables  showing  the  declin- 
ation of  the  sun;  he  may  also  have  possessed  a  few  portulan- 
charts  of  the  known  world.  Although  he  could  calculate  his 
approximate  latitude — by  taking  altitudes,  longitude  depen- 
ded only  on  'dead  reckoning,'  there  being,  in  his  day,  no 
means  of  carrying  standard  time. 

There  were  various  ways,  however,  of  obtaining  and  re- 
cording local  time.  A  number  of  sundials  (No.  iv)  are  to  be 
seen  at  Greenwich,  also  a  collection  of  ring-dials,  which  had 
a  very  similar  function;  one  of  the  sundials  forms  a  part  of 
the  gold  compendium  made  for  Francis  Drake  in  1570.  This 
celebrated  work  of  art  contains  also  a  compass,  volvelle,  as- 
trolabe and  other  matters  useful  to  the  navigator.  These  dials 
date  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  At  night 
a  'nocturnal'  could  be  used,  if  the  sky  were  clear;  with  this 
instrument,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Navi- 
gation Room,  the  time  of  night  could  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  pole-star  and  the  alignment  of  those  known  as  the 
'Guards.'  Nocturnals  were  first  employed  towards  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  (No.  v). 

Sandglasses  were  used  for  recording  local  time;  the  collec- 
tion contains  also  a  sixteenth-century  clepsydra,  or  water-clock, 
but  this  was  probably  not  employed  at  sea.  Some  of  the  sand- 
glasses are  extremely  decorative,  most  of  them  being  finely 
bound  together  at  the  middle  with  twine  or  silk,  since — until 


gation — since  the  Roman 
grain-ships  made  their 
short  voyages  across  the 
Mediterranean. 

Supposing,  however, 
that  a  theatrical  or  cin- 
ema producer  wished  to 
mount  a  production 
'featuring'  Christopher 
Columbus,  with  what  in- 
struments  would  he 
equip  the  great  explor- 
er? Probably  with  a  mag- 
netic compass,  a  cross- 
staff  and  an  astrolabe; 
Columbus  would  thus  be 
able  to  take  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  noon  and 
also  that  of  the  pole-star 
or  other  heavenly  body. 
The  ecliptichad  long 
been  known,  though  the 
earth  was  still  believed 
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late  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — glassmakers 
were  not  able  to  construct  the  glass  portion  in 
one  piece.*  Many  of  them  had  brass  mount- 
ings (No.  vi),  especially  the  half-hour  glasses 
employed  at  the  helm,  where,  for  many  coun- 
tries, eight  glasses  went  to  the  four-hour 
watch.  The  sand-glass  was  also  employed  in 
connexion  with  the  hand-log,  for  ascertain- 
ing speed. 

*  Commandant  J.  Vivielle  :  Les  Sabliers,  horloges  de  mer. 
Paris,  1934. 


No.  VII.— DECORATIVE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE  IN  BRONZE  GILT 
BY  C.  SCHISSLER,  1597      THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


No.  VIII.— DECORATIVE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE  IN  BRONZE  GILT 
BY  HABRECHT  OF  STRASBOURG,  1646  :  N.  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


When  Columbus  made  his  first  Atlantic 
voyage,  Copernicus  was  little  more  than  a 
lad;  but  the  spherical  nature  of  the  earth  was 
already  suspected  and  Martin  Behaim  of 
Nurnberg  was  making  the  first  terrestrial 
globe.  Even  if  Columbus  shared  Behaim's 
belief,  a  terrestrial  globe  would  have  been  of 
little  or  no  use  to  him  on  this  first  voyage. 
There  are  many  globes  at  Greenwich,  of  var- 
ious subsequent  dates,  some  very  decorative 
(No.  vii).  They  include  a  fine  pair  by  the 
famous  geographer,  Mercator;  Jodocus  Hon- 
dius  and  Blaeu  being  also  represented.  Even 
before  it  became  recognized  that  the  earth 
was  globular,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive 
'that  inverted  bowl  they  call  the  sky'  as  of 
globular  shape  and  to  evolve  the  celestial 
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globe  (No.  viii).  Thereafter  a  pair 
of  globes  was  a  normal  part  of  the 
scientist's  and  sometimes  of  the  navi- 
gator's equipment,  the  armillary 
sphere — embodying  certain  astro- 
nomic principles — being  employed 
on  occasion  (No.  ix).  The  Chinese 
influence,  which  sometimes  mani- 
fested itself  in  eighteenth-century  de- 
sign, is  apparent  in  some  of  these 
globes  (Nos.  ix  and  x). 

Galileo  has  been  credited  with  the 
making  of  the  first  telescope.  Among 
those  at  Greenwich  is  one  of  formid- 
able length,  made  in  1 645-6  by  Maria 
deRheita — the  earliest  dated  telescope 
known.  Here  also  may  be  seen  the 
earliest  dated  telescope  made  in  this  country, 
the  date  being  1661  (No.  xi) ;  this  is  of  hand- 
ier dimensions.  There  is  also  a  group  of  tele- 
scopes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  these  be- 
ing covered  with  leather,  painted  vellum  or 
shagreen  and  displaying  fine  workmanship. 

Until  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  longi- 


No.  X. — A  TERRESTRIAL  HAND  GLOBE  IN  A  FAINTED  WOODEN  BOWL,  WITH 
FRENCH  INSCRIPTIONS  :  XVIIITH  CENTURY  :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


tude-problem  still  existed,  though  some  re- 
posed great  trust  in  the  'lunar'  theory,  said 
first  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  Baffin  in 
1 61 5;  the  taking  of  a  lunar  depended  upon 
the  apparent  'falling  astern'  of  the  moon,  on 
its  way  round  the  earth.  Longitude  can  now 
be  ascertained  with  accuracy  at  sea  by  corn- 


No.  IX.— WOODEN  GLOBES,  ARMILLARY  AND  CELESTIAL  MADE  BY  HARDY  OF  PARIS    1738  :  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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No  XI  — AN  EARLY  TELESCOPE  COVERED  WITH  TOOLED  LEATHER,  MADE  BY  JACOB  CUNNINGHAM 
DATED  1661   :  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH,  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


paring  local  time  with  the  mean  time  on  a 
standard  meridian — to-day  that  of  Green- 
wich; but  the  carrying  of  standard  time  at 
sea  was  for  long  an  impossibility.  It  so  re- 
mained until  the  labours  of  Harrison — fol- 
lowed by  Le  Roy,  Berthoud,  Arnold  and 
Earnshaw — provided  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  Navigation  Room  is  situated  on  or 
near  Longitude  Nought — the  Prime  Merid- 
ian. Its  western  end  has  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  what  the  French  call  a  Sanctu- 
aire;  for  here,  surrounded  by  charts  made  by 
Captain  Cook,  are  four  cases  containing  the 
'timekeepers,'  or  chronometers,  with  which 
John  Harrison,  a  carpenter  of  Barrow-on- 
Humber,  solved  the  problem  of  finding  longi- 
tude at  sea.  So  serious  had  been  the  loss  of  life 
and  wealth,  owing  to  this  defect  in  naviga- 
tional practice,  that  £20,000  was  offered  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  man  who 
could  overcome  it.  This  was  eventually  won 
in  1765  by  Harrison,  with  his  fourth  time- 
keeper. These  beautiful  machines  then  fell 
into  decay,  and  in  1920  a  well-known  naval 
officer  and  author,  Lieut. -Commander  Ru- 
pert T.  Gould,  obtained  authority  to  repair 
them.  As  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  unselfish 
devotion,  they  work  to-day  as  they  worked 
nearly  two  centuries  ago — a  fitting  memorial 
to  John  Harrison.  With  them  is  Larcum  Ken- 
dall's chronometer,  the  duplicate  based  on 
Harrison's  fourth  timekeeper;  this  was  the 
'watch'  so  highly  prized  by  Cook,  on  his 
second  great  voyage,  and  its  brass  top-plate, 
delicately  pierced  and  chased,  is  here  repro- 
duced (No.  xii). 

'Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen'  has 


a  general  sense  which  is 
as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
when  Kipling  penned 
that  famous  phrase. 
Yet  the  more  rapidly 
the  acceleration  of  an 
increasingly  mechan- 
ized age  approaches 
the  point  where  human 
endurance  will  be  de- 
feated, the  greater  the 
probability  that  the 
contemplative  mind 
will  look  back  in  the 
search  for  beauty  and  romance.  In  no  collec- 
tion is  romance  more  certainly  to  be  discovered 
by  the  seeing  eye  than  in  the  Navigation 
Room  at  Greenwich.  Nor  is  it  the  only  room 
in  the  National  Maritime  Museum  where  his- 
toric navigational  instruments  are  preserved. 
In  Gallery  VI  (Caird) ,  among  relics  of  Captain 
Cook,  may  be  seen  his  compass  and  the  '  dip 
circle  '  used  by  the  explorer  on  his  voyages.* 

*  For  much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Callender,  Director 
of  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  and  to  Captain  Patrick 
Maxwell,  R.N.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Navigation  Room. 
His  thanks  are  due  also  to  Lieut. -Commander  Rupert  T. 
Gould,  R.N.,  and  Lieut. -Commander  L.  F.  Gilling,  R.A.N. 


No.  XII  — BRASS  TOP-PLATE  OF  LARCUM  KENDALL'S  REPLICA 
OF  HARRISON'S  4TH  CHRONOMETER,  1769  :  N.  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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'TELEMAQUE'  IN  CALYPSO 

AN  EARLY  FRENCH  PICTORIAL  WALLPAPER 

By  EWART  DUDLEY 


SINCE  the  publication  of  an  article  in 
The  Connoisseur,  August  1 936,  describ- 
ing an  early  French  wallpaper,  known  as 
the  'Bay  of  Naples'  paper,  another  and  even 
more  interesting  example  has  come  under  the 
writer's  notice.  This  specimen,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  now  in  this 
country,  was  printed  by  Dufour  in  Paris 
about  1 823-1 825,  under  the  title  of  'Tele- 
maque  in  the  Island  of  Calypso.' 

To  quote  the  opinion  of  M.  Carlhian,  the 
well-known  Paris  authority,  this  design  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  early  French  papers, 
without,  however,  being  one  of  the  rarest. 
There  exists,  as  in  the  case  of  all  these  early 


pictorial  papers,  a  number  of  more  or  less 
successful  copies.  But  in  view  of  the  known 
history  of  the  specimen  under  review,  it  seems 
evident  that  this  was  one  of  the  limited  num- 
ber originally  printed  by  Dufour.  Like  the 
'Bay  of  Naples'  design,  it  was  printed  from 
hand-carved  wood-blocks  in  various  colours, 
and  issued  complete  in  twenty-five  pieces  or 
lengths.  Details  as  to  the  known  history  of 
this  particular  copy  are  of  some  interest. 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  major 
part  of  the  complete  design  was  fixed  on  the 
walls  of  a  room  at  Fairlie  House,  Ayrshire, 
the  necessary  cut-outs  being  made  in  the  de- 
sign to  allow  for  the  doorways,  fireplace  and 


No.  I. — TELEMACHUS  AND  MENTOR,  SHIPWRECKED  ON  THE  ISLE  OGYGIA,  ARE  RECEIVED  BY  CALYPSO  AND  HER  NYMPHS 
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No.  II.— TELEMACHUS  IS  HURLED  INTO  THE  SEA  BY  MENTOR  :  THE  BURNING  SHIP  IS  SEEN  ON  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT 


French-windows,  the  approximate  size  of  the 
room  being  24  feet  by  20  feet.  Built  in  the 
reign  of  George  III  by  Charles  Stuart  Parker 
of  Blochairn,  near  Glasgow  (great-great- 
grandfather of  the  late  owner),  Fairlie  House 
stands  in  a  raised  garden  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Originally  in- 
tended as  holiday  and  bathing  quarters,  it  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Parker  family 
until  1934,  when  the  house  was  sold,  the 
'Telemaque'  wallpaper  having  been  previ- 
ously removed  from  the  walls  for  restoration 
purposes  by  Messrs.  Drown  of  London.  In 
September  1935,  the  original  house,  in  the 
Georgian  style,  with  rounded  walls  and 
Adam  mouldings,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
has  since  been  rebuilt  by  the  present  owner. 

The  Telemaque  paper  is  stated  to  have 
been  bought  in  Paris  soon  after  the  original 
Fairlie  House  was  completed,  and  must  have 
remained  there  undisturbed  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. After  its  careful  removal  in  October 
1934,  the  paper  was  mounted  on  plywood 


panels  and  is  now  preserved  at  the  residence  of 
its  present  owner,  Mrs.  D.  Quilter,  of  Cado- 
gan  Square,  London.  The  photographs  which 
illustrate  this  article  were  taken  with  the 
panels  in  situ  by  kind  permission  of  the  owner. 
As  these  reveal,  the  design  is  one  of  parti- 
cular beauty  and  admirably  illustrates  this 
prose  epic  from  Greek  mythology.  Strangely 
enough,  the  artist  who  drew  the  original  de- 
sign is  unknown,  although  Dufour  is  known 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  wood-blocks  and  their  subsequent  print- 
ing. The  colours  used  for  this  particular 
print,  and  which  have  been  slightly  bright- 
ened since  restoration,  are — dark  green  trees, 
blue  mountains  and  sea,  yellow  sands  with 
brown  rocks;  the  clothing  of  the  figures  and 
the  buildings  being  chiefly  white  with  touches 
of  red.  The  scenes  on  the  complete  set  of 
prints  are  shown  going  from  left  to  right,  but 
are  by  no  means  seen  completely  in  the  illus- 
trations. Nor  was  the  Fairlie  House  copy  com- 
plete prior  to  its  removal  from  the  walls,  ow- 
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No.  III.— THE  BURNING  SHIP  OX  THE  LEFT  :  IN  THE  DISTANCE  IS  SEEN"  THE  VESSEL  THAT  BEARS  AWAY  TE LEMACHl'S 


ing,  firstly,  to  the  size  of  the  room  itself,  which 
was  not  of  sufficient  wall  area  to  allow  of  the 
full  design  being  affixed,  and  secondly,  to  the 
various  cut-outs  for  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  story  on  which  the  complete  design  is 
based  was  written  by  Francois  Salignac  de 
la  Motte  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
under  the  title  of  Les  Aventures  de  Telemaque, 
and  first  appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1699. 
This  justly  famous  book  was  written  for,  and 
dedicated  to,  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  whom  the  then  Abbe  Fenelon  was  tutor. 
The  Duke  was  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  and 
father  of  Louis  XV.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
scenes  depicted,  this  legend  may  be  briefly 
recounted.  The  subject  is  the  voyage  made 
by  Telemachus  in  search  of  his  father  Ulysses, 
who,  after  the  close  of  the  Trojan  War,  was 
condemned  by  the  Gods  to  wander  for  ten 
years  before  finding  his  own  country  again. 

The  opening  scene,  shown  in  the  first  illus- 
tration, reveals  the  nymphs  living  peacefully 
on  the  island  of  Ogygia,  where  resides  the 


goddess  Calypso.  The  second  scene  represents 
the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  Tele- 
machus is  voyaging,  accompanied  by  Men- 
tor, his  companion,  who,  although  in  mortal 
guise,  is  none  other  than  the  goddess  Min- 
erva. The  survivors  are  welcomed  by  the 
nymphs,  who  minister  to  their  wants. 

In  the  next  scene  Telemachus  is  brought 
before  Calypso,  to  whom  he  recites  his  ad- 
ventures. Mean  while,  Venus  pursues  Tele- 
machus in  vengeance,  because  when  he  called 
at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he  considered  that 
her  cult  as  a  goddess  was  unworthy.  It  was 
she  who  caused  his  shipwreck,  and  now.  to 
complete  her  revenge,  she  descends  in  her 
chariot  drawn  by  doves  and  entrusts  to  Love 
the  task  of  kindling  a  fierce  passion  within 
the  soul  of  Telemachus.  Calypso  and  the 
nymphs,  having  played  with  this  divine  in- 
fant, are  similarly  smitten.  During  a  hunt, 
Telemachus  falls  in  love  with  the  nymph  Eu- 
charis,  to  whom  he  reveals  his  passion.  Cal- 
ypso perceives  this  and  becomes  violently 
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jealous  of  the  lovers.  Full  of  vexation  Calypso 
swears  by  the  Styx  that  she  will  send  Tcle- 
machus  away  from  the  island  on  a  ship  which 
Mentor  has  miraculously  constructed  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  an  oath  which, 
once  taken,  she  may  not  break.  In  an  effort  to 
put  matters  right,  Love  intervenes  and  sug- 
gests to  the  nymphs  to  set  fire  to  the  boat, 
which  prevents  Calypso  breaking  her  vow. 
Seeing  this,  Mentor  hurls  Telemachus  into 
the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  sustains  him 
while  swimming,  and  enables  him  to  board  a 
boat  which  happens  to  be  cruising  near  by. 
This  completes  the  legend  as  told  by  Fenelon. 
In  the  print,  for  the  most  part  the  chief 
scenes  are  depicted  more  or  less  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  narrative. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  example 
illustrated  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  original 
series  of  prints,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  complete,  for  were  it 
so,  its  value  would  be 
considerable.  Enquiries 
made  at  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria &  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington, 
where  the  'Bay  of  Na- 
ples' design  is  now 
housed, reveal  that  they 
have  no  copy,  partial  or 
complete,  of  the  'Tele- 
machus' paper.  A?  a 
matter  of  interest  to  col- 
lectors, the  writer  is  in 
the  position  to  state  on 
expert  authority,  that  a 
complete  series  of  even 
the  copied  design,  if  in 
moderate  condition, 
may  be  said  to  be  worth 
from  £  1 50  to  £200,  and 
a  series  in  fine  condition 
might  be  worth  two  or 
three  times  this  price. 
Naturally,  the  state  of 
repair  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  this 
value.  Needless  to  say, 
the  original  wood-blocks 
from  which  these  de- 


signs were  produced  must  long  ago  have 
been  destroyed. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  like  to 
make  acknowledgments  to  Mrs.  D.  Quiltcr 
for  allowing  these  photographs  to  be  taken, 
and  also  to  M.  Carlhian  of  Paris,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Chichester  of  Fairlie  for  their  kind  assistance. 

BY  a  coincidence,  our  American  corres- 
pondent has  sent  us  this  month  a  photograph 
of  a  French  wall-paper  corresponding  with 
the  above  in  style  generally,  but  of  slightly 
earlier  date.  This  happens  to  be  a  variant  on 
the  Bay  of  Maples  theme  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  of  August  1936.  On  page  90  in 
the  current  issue  is  an  illustration  of  this 
paper  and  a  conjecture  as  to  its  probable 
author.  Both  the  stylistic  differences  and  the 
similarities  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
the  several  illustrations. — Ed. 


No.  IV.— THE  PALACE  OF  VENUS  IN  CYPRUS  :  THE  GODDESS  ALIGHTS  FROM  HER  DOVE-DRAWN  CAR 
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AN  OLD  ENGLISH  BLUE  VASE 
BY  RAVEN SCROFT 


No.  I.— A  RAVENSCROFT  VASE  OF  BLUE  LEAD-METAL 
PROBABLY  THE  ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  TYPE  EXTANT 


THE  shapely  two- 
handled  vase  here 
illustrated  (No.  i)  is 
a  piece  of  glass  of  particu- 
lar rarity  and  importance. 
It  is  of  lead-metal,  blue  in 
colour,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  earliest  piece  of 
English  glass  extant  made 
for  purely  decorative  pur- 
poses and  also  the  only 
piece  known  in  this  par- 
ticular colour.  The  pres- 
ence of  lead  in  the  metal, 
the  'crizzling'  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  seal-mark  place 
it  as  one  of  Ravenscroft's 
earlier  pieces,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  sur- 
vived intact  and  perfect  in 
every  detail.  Its  date  is 
probably  1674  and  cannot 


No.  IT.— A  RAVENSCROFT  LEAD-METAL  JUG 
FROM  THE  KIRKBY  MASON  COLLECTION 


be  later  than  1675,  as  no 
pieces  were  issued  with  a  mark 
prior  to  1676. 

This  vase,  which  had  until 
recently  been  masquerading 
as  a  Venetian  specimen,  is 
eight  and  a  half  inches  high. 
The  body  is  'nipt  diamond 
waies'  all  over.  The  blue  col- 
our is  finely  translucent,  of  a 
shade  comparable  to  that  on 
the  wings  of  some  seventeenth- 
century  Venetian  glasses  and 
doubtless  represents  the 
cobalt-blue  mentioned  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Thorpe  in  his  History  of 
English  and  Irish  Glass.  There  is 
a  purple  mug  of  Ravenscroft's 
in  the  British  Museum,  but 
apart  from  these  specimens, 


only  white  opaque  and 
greenish  glass  seem  to  have 
been  recorded.  It  is  inter- 
estingtocompare  the  form 
of  the  blue  vase  with  two 
Ravenscroft  jugs  of  the 
same  date,  formerly  in  the 
Kirkby  Mason  collection, 
shown  by  Mr.  Thorpe  in 
plate  9  of  his  book,  one  of 
which  we  illustrate  (No. 
ii).  Both  these  are  eight 
inches  in  height  and  to 
all  appearance  in  lead  or 
'flint'  glass. 

A  somewhat  similar 
Ravenscroft  jug,  measur- 
ing nine  inches  (circa 
1676)  is  illustrated  in  No. 
iii,  and  is  now,  together 
with  No.  i,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Arthur 
Churchill,  Limited. — Ed. 


No.  III.— ANOTHER  JUG  BY  RAVENSCROFT 
OF  SLIGHTLY  LATER  DATE  :  CIRCA  1676 
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PUBLIC  LIBRA* 


PITTENDRIGH  MACGILLIVRAY,  R.S.A.,  LL.D. 
LATE  SCULPTOR  ROYAL  FOR  SCOTLAND 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


PITTENDRIGH  MACGILLIVRAY 
belonged  very  specially  to  Scotland.  He 
saw  just  enough  of  England  and  the 
Continent  to  widen  his  outlook  and  enlarge 
his  culture.  Visits  to  France  and  Belgium  un- 
doubtedly helped  and  influenced  Macgilli- 
vray.  Vanderstappen  and  Dillens  were  his 
friends,  and  at  Brussels  his  great  powers  were 
recognized  and  his  presence  welcomed.  But  it 
was  in  the  cold,  clear  atmosphere  of 
his  Edinburgh  studio  that  both  out- 
look and  culture  attained  their  final 
evolution,  shaping  themselves  from 
meditations  born  of  a  vast  and  most 
various  erudition.  There,  sculptur- 
ally, the  two  strongest  influences  upon 
his  genius,  Greece  and  Rodin,  were 
together  fused  and  forged  anew. 

Circumstances  drew  him  to  por- 
traiture. What  we  have  of  his  purely 
creative  conceptions  is  exquisite, 
awakening  regret  that  his  destiny  left 
him  so  little  time  for  the  work  he 
loved  best.  With  greater  opportunity 
his  achievement  in  this  highest  field 
must  have  been  glorious,  for  he  pos- 
sessed imagination  equal  to  his  techni- 
cal ability:  witness  the  France  and 
Flanders  heads  of  the  war  years,  the 
rugged  Fishers  of  the  Deep,  the  poig- 
nant Pietd,  and  contrast  these  with 
the  airy  form  of  Eos,  with  the  Water 
Pixie,  with  the  dolorous  Ariadne  or  the 
bronze  life-size  head  of  Hypnos  with  its 
brooding,  fathomless  gaze  and  wide- 
winged  helmet. 

Yet  with  all  these  witnesses  to  his 
symbolic  power  before  us,  Macgilli- 
vray's  reputation  must  nevertheless 
stand  mainly  on  his  portraits,  whether 
they  be  ideal  conceptions  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  or  powerful  presentments 
of  his  contempoiaries.  As  a  portraitist 
he  ranks  wi  th  the  great  statuaries  of  all 


races;  in  Scottish  sculpture  he  is  supreme  ;  as 
a  Scottish  artist  posterity  will  assuredly  find 
a  niche  for  him  beside  Raeburn.  Comparison 
between  these  two  were  invidious.  Though 
both  are  pre-eminently  Scottish,  Raeburn  was 
a  Borderer  by  race  and  a  Romantic  by  tem- 
perament, Macgillivray,  a  Highlander  and  a 
Classic,  despite  his  affinity  to  Rodin,  which  lies 
in  his  modelling,  not  in  his  mental  conceptions. 


No.  I. — FLA NDERS,  1914  :  ORIGINAL  MODEL  FOR  THE  BUST  BY  PITTENDRIGH 
MACGILLIVRAY,   R.S.A.       THERE   IS   A   SISTER-BUST   NAMED   FRANCE  1914 
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James  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray  died  in  his 
home  at  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  on  29th 
April  last,  aged  82.  He  was  born  in  1856  near 


No.  II.— THE  ORIGINAL  iWODEL  FOR  THE  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  LORD  BYROS 
AT  ABERDEEN       BY   THE   LATE   DR.    PITTENDRIGH   MACGILLIVRAY,  R.S.A. 


Inverurie,  in  that  land  of  granite,  Aberdeen- 
shire. His  father  was  a  sculptor.  At  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  sculptor,  William 
Brodie,  R.S.A. ,  in  Edinburgh;  at 
twenty  to  another,  James  Steel,  in 
Glasgow.  The  Art  Schools,  which  he 
always  detested,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  evolution.  He  learned  his 
art  exactly  as  the  Renaissance  artists 
learned  theirs.  For  Steel  he  executed 
the  classic  decorations  in  the  Scotia 
Theatre  (now  the  Metropole),  in 
Glasgow.  He  worked  with  John  Moss- 
man  on  the  Livingstone  and  Thomas 
Campbell  statues  in  George  Square. 
At  twenty-nine  he  obtained  his  first 
public  commission,  the  bust  of 
General  Gordon,  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
unveiled  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Glas- 
gow Corporation. 

About  1888  occurred  an  'event'  in 
Scottish  and  British  art.  'The  Glas- 
gow School'  emerged.  Like  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  it  had  its  literary  organ. 
Macgillivray  (always  man  of  letters 
as  well  as  artist)  and  Macaulay 
Stephenson  were  the  founders  and 
editors  of  The  Scottish  Art  Review. 
These,  and  Alexander  Roche,  were 
the  driving  forces  of  the  movement. 
Macgillivray  was  tireless.  It  was  then 
that  he  modelled  many  of  those  heads 
and  busts  of  his  brother-artists  which 
awakened  so  much  admiration  when 
brought  together  at  the  Exhibition 
of  a  Century  of  Glasgow  Art.  Hornel, 
Crawhall,  Lavery — he  modelled 
them  all:  some  of  these  heads  have 
the  intense  spiritual  nudity  and  force 
of  Italian  quattrocento  sculpture.  He 
was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1 892 .  Four  years 
later  he  had  finished  his  first  colossus, 
the  Robert  Burns,  unveiled  at  Irvine 
by  the  Poet  Laureate,  Alfred  Austin, 
before  ten  thousand  enthusiasts. 

While  engaged  on  this  great  work, 
the  grandest  statue  of  Scotland's 
poet-idol  ever  conceived,  the  sculptor 
left  Glasgow  for  Edinburgh.  In  later 
years  he  bitterly  regretted  this  move; 
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but  it  gave  him  to  the  capital,  and  the  studio 
he  built  at  Ravelston  Elms,  Murrayfield,  be- 
came a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  who  love 
art,  letters  or  learning.  Macgillivray 
presided,  studied  voraciously,  talked 
brilliantly,  modelled  ceaselessly.  The 
monument  to  Dean  Montgomery  with 
its  white  marble  recumbent  effigy, 
in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh ; 
the  memorial  to  Dr.  Peter  Lowe  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral;  that  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Geddes  at  Aberdeen  University; 
the  colossal  Marquess  of  Bute  at  Car- 
diff; the  John  Knox  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh;  and  the 
Lord  Byron  at  Aberdeen;  issued  like 
a  progress  of  giants  from  the  Ravel- 
ston studio.  He  seized  Knox  in  the 
moment  of  flaming  oratory;  arrested 
Byron  in  the  supreme  hour  of  his 
poetic  pride. 

At  Ravelston,  too,  Macgillivray 
created  the  Edinburgh  Gladstone 
Memorial,  comprising  nine  statues, 
six  of  life-size  and  three  of  colossal 
dimensions.  Around  the  placing  of 
the  monument  raged  discord.  It  still 
stands,  where  the  sculptor  hated  it 
to  be,  in  a  crowded  street,  over- 
shadowed by  a  towering  column.  It 
was  designed  for  a  garden  setting. 

The  Edinburgh  portrait-busts  are 
less  austere,  more  flamboyant,  than 
the  Glasgow  heads.  Sir  George  Reid 
and  Skeoch  Cumming  (both  in  the  Di- 
ploma Gallery  at  Edinburgh)  are 
splendid  examples  of  this  period.  Of 
his  portraits  of  women  Mrs.  Traquair, 
Fiona,  Ehrna  (the  sculptor's  daughter) 
and  the  poetess  Lady  Margaret  Sack- 
ville  (in  which  Macgillivray's  interest 
inHoudon  is  manifest)  are  justly  ad- 
mired. His  range  was  immense.  He 
could  model  anything  from  a  god- 
dess to  a  frog :  of  the  latter  species  he 
made  a  masterly  study. 

The  care  with  which  he  executed 
his  draperies  was  extraordinary.  No- 
thing he  detested  more  than  stylized 
or  conventional  draperies.  He 
modelled  everything  from  nature; 


every  fold  was  studied.  The  Gladstone  Memo- 
rial draperies  are  a  lesson  to  artists.  With  him 
Nature  was  the  only  school — but  Nature  be- 
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held  with  the  inner  eye.  Of  the  art 
of  primitive  peoples  hewas,  too,  a 
profound  student;  but  the  second- 
hand primitives  of  effete  civil- 
izations he  despised  as  insincere. 

Elected  a  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emician in  1 90 1  and  invested 
with  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  in  1909,  Macgilli- 
vray  was  appointed  King's 
Sculptor  in  Ordinary  for  Scot- 
land in  1 92 1 .  The  office  had  been 
in  abeyance  since  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A. 

The  genius  of  Pittendrigh 
Macgillivray,  daring  yet  discip- 
lined, was  of  a  high  order.  He 
stood  indubitably  in  the  front 
rank  of  British  sculptors  of  all 
time.  His  personality  was  com- 
manding. Poet,  orator,  essayist, 


philosopher;  a  painter,  and  a  musician,  he  could  have 
excelled  at  anything  and  everything.  The  orations,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  Scots  lyrics  and  English  sonnets,  will 
assuredly  survive  along  with  the  sculpture  of  this  man 
who  was,  for  over  half  a  century,  a  power  in  the  Northern 
kingdom.  Of  the  enthusiasm  for  all  things  Highland, 
which  was  reborn  with  the  Scottish  national  revival, 
Macgillivray  was  a  pioneer.  His  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  'tartan'  was  probably  unrivalled.  To 
all  forms  of  native  craft  he  was  devoted,  and  loved  to  try 
his  own  hand  at  each.  Typography,  too,  was  among  his 
interests.  His  volume  of  poems  Bog  Myrtle  and  Peat-Reek  is 
a  monument  as  much  to  his  taste  as  to  his  inspiration. 
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SCHOOL  OF  RUBENS  OR  SCHOOL 

OF  JORDAENS? 

By  EMILE  CAMMAERTS 


DURING  a  visit  to  Cardiff,  a  few  months 
ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
remarkable  picture  belonging  to  Mr. 
Allan  Renwick,  of  Saint-y-Nyll,  St.  Bride's- 
super-Ely,  Glamorgan.  This  picture  repre- 
sents a  'Mythological  Banquet,'  gods  seated 
round  a  table  in  a  cave,  attended  by  nymphs, 
serving  oysters,  fruit  and  wine  (No.  i). 

Painted  on  canvas,  and  of  medium  size  (48 
by  38  inches),  it  was  purchased  in  1920  from 
the  Reverend  G.  Jenkins,  vicar  of  St.  Athan, 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Rayer,  Lady  of  the  Manor  of 
St.  Athan,  whose  husband  was  a  descendant 
of  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  6th  Baronet  of  Hac- 
combe.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  family  for 
generations  and  was  considered  with  other 
pictures  as  an  heirloom  of  no  great  value.  (It 
was  seen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stored  in  a  loft 
about  sixty  years  ago.)  When  it  was  cleaned  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  by  the  art  restorer  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  a  small  piece 
of  parchment  was  discovered  between  the 
stretcher  and  the  canvas  bearing  the  following 
inscription:  ''The  Feast  of  the  River  Gods,  figures 
by  Rubens,  still  life  by  Snydeis  '  (sic) .  There  is  no 
proof  that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Carew  family  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  or 
even — which  seems  more  likely — in  the  early 
Nineteenth,  when  so  many  Italian  and  Flem- 
ish pictures  found  their  way  to  England.  The 
only  thing  which  may  be  stated  definitely  is 
that  it  has  been  in  this  country  for  several 
generations  and  has  never  been  shown  in  any 
public  exhibition. 

The  work  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  Flem- 
ish School  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Its 
style,  composition,  and  colouring  all  point 
that  way.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  how  far  the  attribution  given  by  the 
label  mentioned  above  can  be  accepted  by 
present-day  critics. 

The  choice  lies  between  Rubens  and  Jor- 
daens,  or  'Rubens  School'  and  'Jordaens 


School.'  Both  masters  have  treated  the  subject 
repeatedly.  Smith  mentions  in  his  Rubens 
catalogue  'Marine  deities  at  a  table,  served  by 
Nereids  with  fruit  and  fish,  formerly  decorat- 
ing the  cupola  of  the  palace  of  Princess  Scala- 
mare,'  in  Rome  (vol.  II,  527).  There  is  an- 
other 'Feast,'  in  the  Untermeyer  collection 
(U.S.A.),  ascribed  by  Oldenburg  to  the  same 
master,  for  the  figures,  and  to  Jan  Bruegel  for 
the  landscape.  It  is  painted  on  wood  (67  by 
44  inches)  and  gives  greater  importance  to  the 
grotto,  divided  into  a  series  of  overhanging 
arches.  To  the  credit  of  Jordaens  there  was, 
according  to  Max  Rooses,  a  picture  dealing 
with  this  subject  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hague 
Museum,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The 
same  or  a  similar  picture  has  come  up  at  vari- 
ous sales  between  1754  and  1903.  But  the 
Banquet  Mythologique,  in  the  Louvre,  is  more 
interesting  to  us  than  any  other  version  attri- 
buted to  Jordaens  or  to  his  school,  because  it  is 
almost  a  replica  of  Mr.  Renwick's  (No.  ii). 

The  Banquet  is  painted  on  wood,  broader 
proportionately  (39 J  by  27  inches),  but  of 
smaller  size  than  the  Feast.  It  belonged  to  the 
La  Caze  collection,  where  it  figured  under  the 
name  of  Jordaens.  This  ascription  was  altered 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  Louvre  Catalogue 
to  'School  of  Rubens,'  but  Monsieur  Demonts, 
Conservateur  of  the  Louvre,  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  me,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  that 
he  intends  to  restore  the  work  to  'Jordaens' 
School'  in  the  next  edition. 

This  raises  an  interesting  problem.  Most 
critics  will  agree  that  the  Louvre  picture  is  far 
inferior  in  composition  and  in  workmanship 
to  Mr.  Renwick's.  Apart  from  the  group  of 
women  on  the  right,  it  looks  like  a  crude  re- 
plica. The  figures  lack  dignity,  and  we  miss  the 
delicate  gradation  of  shadows  which  gives  the 
Feast  its  atmosphere.  While,  in  the  latter,  the 
gesture  of  the  old  river  god  and  the  movement 
of  the  woman's  arm  both  lead  our  eye  to  the 
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oyster  dish  on  the  table,  and  give  unity  and 
balance  to  the  composition,  this  unity  is  brok- 
en in  the  Banquet  and  the  attention  is  divided. 
It  is  impossible  to  argue,  therefore,  supposing 
the  'School  of  Jordaens'  ascription  correct, 
that  both  works  must  have  come  out  of  the 
same  studio  on  account  of  their  analogies.  The 
question  whether  Jordaens  copied  a  number 
of  Rubens'  works  or  not  is  still  under  discus- 
sion, but  the  connexion  between  the  two 
studios  was  certainly  very  close,  and  Snyders, 
for  instance,  although  generally  employed  by 
the  master,  collaborated  with  Jordaens  on 
several  occasions. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  similarities  to  be 
discovered  between  certain  faces  and  attitudes 
in  the  Feast  and  some  features  in  Jordaens' 
authenticated  works,  such  as  the  man  with 
the  bonnet  in  Meleager  and  Atalanta  (Antwerp), 


or  the  figure  of  Jupiter  (cf.  with  the  river  god) 
in  the  Philemon  and  Baucis,  in  Helsingfors.  Such 
similarities  can  also  be  discovered  with  details 
in  Rubens'  works.  The  god  seen  in  profile,  in 
the  middle,  is  obviously  the  model  for  a  num- 
ber of  Christ's  heads,  and  the  old  god,  third 
from  the  right,  reminds  us  of  the  well-known 
Seneca  by  the  master. 

Such  analogies  are  scarcely  helpful.  Neither 
is  the  puzzling  query  arising  from  the  plan  for 
the  decoration  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's 
cabinet  in  Greenwich.  We  are  told  that  Ru- 
bens made  a  sketch  for  the  ceiling  of  this  room, 
and  that  he  intended  to  paint  the  Feast  of  the 
Gods  and  the  Story  of  Psyche.  Death  prevented 
him  from  beginning  or  completing  this  work, 
which  was  probably  executed  by  Jordaens. 
This  would  account  for  the  presence  of  eight 
pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  Greenwich  inven- 
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tory.  Can  Mr.  Renwick's  painting  be  con- 
nected with  Greenwich?  Is  it  the  Feast  of  the 
Gods  of  which  we  hear  in  this  connexion,  or 
perhaps  a  reduced  replica  of  it?  In  the  absence 
of  further  information,  we  are  moving  here 
among  problematic  hypotheses;  and  besides 
we  are  not  brought  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
our  problem  since,  once  more,  the  names  of 
Jordaens  and  Rubens  confront  each  other. 

My  only  purpose  in  writing  this  article  has 
been  to  attract  the  experts'  attention  to  a  fine 
work  of  the  Flemish  School  which  has  been  in 
this  country  for  a  long  period  of  time,  without 
being  noticed.  If  I  might  venture  to  make  a 
personal  suggestion  as  to  the  solution  of  our 
problem,  I  should  say  that  the  picture  I  have 
examined  seems  closely  connected  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  composition  and  work- 
manship with  the  works  of  the  Rubens  studio 
during  the  years  1614-1 7,  when  it  produced  in 


abundance  geographical  and  zoological  pic- 
tures, hunting  scenes,  allegories  representing 
The  Elements,  The  Four  Parts  of  the  World  (Vi- 
enna), The  Alliance  of  Earth  and  Water  (Hermi- 
tage), Neptune  and  Amphitrite  (Berlin),  and  sev- 
eral sketches  of  river  gods  leaning,  or  sitting 
on  overflowing  urns.  It  is  the  date  given  to  The 
Feast  in  the  U.S.A.  mentioned  above.  It  is  the 
period  during  which  young  Van  Dyck  is  most 
active  in  the  studio,  while  Jordaens  stands 
aloof  and  retains  his  individual  style,  making 
effective  use  of  strong  opposition  of  light  and 
shade.  It  is  also  the  time  when  Snyders,  to 
whom  the  fruit  and  accessories  of  our  picture 
seem  rightly  ascribed,  plays  an  important  part 
among  the  master's  collaborators.  The  only 
impasto  I  have  detected  is  to  be  found  on  the 
urn  and  goblets,  the  rest  of  the  painting  being 
remarkably  smooth,  particularly  the  bodies  of 
the  satyrs  on  the  left,  the  god's  torso,  and  the 

[Continued  on  page  ioy] 
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A  SERIES  OF  FRENCH 
PICTORIAL  WALLPAPERS 

OF  notable  artistry  is  a  series  of  six  printed 
wallpaper  panels  showing  Italian  views  with 
classic  ruins,  recently  acquired  by  French  & 
Co.  The  name  of  Joseph  Dufour  has  been  associated 
with  them,  and  by  the  type  of  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed,  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  second  decade  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  probably  about  1818.  Their 
style,  however,  suggests  rather  the  work  of  Antoine 
Pierre  Mongin  of  the  Alsatian  firm  of  Jean  Zuber  et  Cie 
at  Rixheim,  which  produced  some  of  the  most  distin- 


guished of  French  printed  papers.  Succeeding  Hart- 
mann-Risler  in  1802,  Jean  Zuber  soon  had  occasion  to 
fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  gifted  Mal- 
aine  with  the  scarcely  less  talented  Mongin.  Malaine 
had  preserved  the  great  traditions  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  painting  in  his  treatment  of  classical  de- 
tails, and  his  graceful  spontaneity  in  employing  Louis 
XVI  ornament.  The  influence  of  Hubert  Robert  and 
Fragonard,  whose  Italian  landscapes  were  engraved 
by  Saint-Non,  and  of  Joseph  Vernet,  as  recorded  by 
Jacques  Aliamet,  is  especially  apparent  in  the  scenic 
papers  produced  by  Jean  Zuber  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  influence  was  more  pro- 


FRENCH  WALLPAPER  PANEL  SHOWING  A  VIEW  OF  NAPLES  WITH  CLASSIC BUjLDINGS I  AND  VTSUWUS IN TEE DIS- 
TANCE  :  FRENCH,  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  SIX  RECENTLY  ACQLIRED  BY  FRENCH  &  CO. 
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nounced  in  Mongin's  work  than  in  the  classical  and 
Italian  scenes  of  the  famous  Dufour,  whose  style  had  a 
characteristic  boldness  and  emphasis.  Dufour's  figures 
are  as  a  rule  given  a  more  prominent  place;  there  is  a 
stronger  definition  of  outline,  even  in  the  landscape 
background,  a  fondness  for  the  umbrella  pine  in  the 
Italian  scenes,  and  a  more  frankly  decorative  treatment 
of  the  foliage.  Mongin,  however,  has  the  greater  sub- 
tlety in  aerial  perspective,  his  figures  are  introduced  un- 
obtrusively within  the  whole  design,  and  he  inclines 
toward  refinement  rather  than  boldness  of  drawing. 
Oneof  his  first  successes  for  Zuberwas  the  Viewsof  Swit- 
zerland, which  received  a  medal  at  the  Exposition  of 
1806.  Later  series  were  L'Indoustan,  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine,  UArcadie  (181 1-12),  UHelvetie  (1813-14),  and 
a  set  of  Italian  views  in  181 8.  This  date  seems  suitable 
to  the  present  series.  In  his  Papier  Peint  en  France,  Henri 
Clouzot  remarks  that  some  of  the  Italian  series  of  181 8 
resembled  Pinelli's  Scenes  Rornaines  of  181 1.  Bartolom- 
meo  Pinelli  is,  of  course,  more  famous  for  his  costume 
subjects,  carnivals  and  brigands,  but  his  earlier  work 
included  landscapes  in  the  manner  which  French 
painters  visiting  Italy  toward  the  end  of  the  preceding 
century  had  spread  throughout  Europe. 

Whoever  the  author,  this  series  of  wallpapers  shows 
a  fine  talent  in  the  traditions  of  eighteenth-century 
French  landscape  painting,  so  that,  while  of  frankly 
decorative  intent,  their  true  antecedents  in  style  were 
those  two  romantiques  of  the  dix-huitihne  siecle,  Hubert 
Robert  and  Joseph  Vernet. 


locality.  It  is  of  slightly  larger  size  than  usual,  and  its 
construction  follows  that  of  the  bow-front  type  with  re- 
cessed centre  cupboard.  Designed  with  exceptional  feel- 
ing for  those  minor  details  which  make  for  perfect  artis- 
try, a  conspicuous  feature  is  the  inlay,  which  is  more 
elaborate  than  usual.  One  of  its  rarer  points  is  the  line 
inlay  around  the  top,  with  the  fan  motif  at  the  corners. 
Another  feature  is  the  very  subtle  shaping  at  the  top  of 
the  inner  front  legs  where  they  are  joined  to  the  body, 
while  the  tapering  legs  are  somewhat  more  attenuated 
than  usual.  For  the  rest,  the  motifs  are  those  found  on 
other  sideboards  of  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  but  it  is  from  the  fact  that  they  are  executed 
with  superior  artistry  and  used  in  profusion  that  this 
piece  is  outstanding.  The  four  inlaid  ovals  with  a  floral 
motif  at  the  sides  of  the  drawers,  the  band  of  light  and 
dark  inlay  along  the  lower  edge,  the  delicacy  of  the  de- 
sign of  pendant  wheat  husks  on  the  legs,  are  all  of  a 
distinctive  nature. 

The  Hepplewhite-Shearer  influence  produced  the 
most  graceful  form  of  American  sideboard,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  one  to  be  found  in  greatest  numbers. 
Among  other  noteworthy  examples  are  those  of  the 
Henry  F.  Dupont  collection,  the  Garvan  collection  at 
the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  handsomely  inlaid 
specimen  with  convex  side  cupboards  which  appeared 
in  the  auction  room  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Arthur  M. 
Nowak  collection.  There  is  also  that  unique  sideboard 
with  the  label  of  Mills  &  Deming  of  New  York,  who 
were  active  after  1793,  made  originally  for  Gov.  Oliver 


AMERICAN 
HEPPLEWHITE 
SIDEBOARD 

THE  American 
Hepplewhite 
sideboard  here  illus- 
trated, which  has  been 
acquired  by  Ginsburg 
&  Levy,  has  only  re- 
cently been  discov- 
ered, and  at  once  takes 
its  place  among  the 
most  important  of 
American  sideboards. 
Its  origin  and  early 
history  are  not  known, 
although  it  has  been 
for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  a  single 
family.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  evidence 
which  would  assign 
the  piece  to  a  definite 


AMERICAN  HEPPLEWHITE  SIDEBOARD  OF  INLAID  MAHOGANY  :  BOW-FRONT  TYPE  :  GINSBURG  &  LEVY 
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Wolcott  of  Connecticut  and  now  privately  owned.  Its 
inlay,  consisting  of  drapery  and  leaf  swags  and  urns, 
executed  in  satinwood  and  coloured  woods,  places  it  in 
a  class  apart  from  all  other  American  sideboards.  The 
present  example  is  truer  to  type,  but  represents  a  per- 
fect example  of  it. 


FLEMISH  PANELS  OF  'THE  ELEMENTS' 

THE  imaginative  and  symbolical  interpretation  of 
The  Elements  found  so  often  in  French  and  Italian 
art  gives  place  in  the  literal  North  to  such  treatment  as 
may  be  seen  in  Joachim  Beuckelaer's  set  of  four  panels, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water,  of  which  the  last  is  illustrated 
here.  This  series,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Gerald 
Codrington,  is  on  view  at  the  Symons  Galleries.  Evi- 
dently originally  designed  for  an  interior  of  spacious 
dimensions,  these  panels  by  an  Antwerp  master  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  make  excellent  use 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  their  large  scale  to  present 
a  wealth  of  detail  drawn  from  Antwerp  life.  The  period 
is  the  close  of  the  rule  of  Charles  V,  which  had  been  one 
of  growth  and  prosperity  for  the  city,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  domination,  although  Antwerp  herself 
had  not  as  yet  suffered  any  marks  of  violence  as  a  result ; 
Joachim  Beuckelaer  was  born  in  Antwerp,  probably  in 
1530,  and  entered  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  1560.  His 
dated  pictures  cover  the  period  from  1561  to  1574.  He 


WATER  :  FROM  A  SERIES  REPRESENTING  THE  ELEMENTS  BY 
SHOWING  SCENES  OF  ANTWERP,  WITH  THE  FISH  MARKET,  TOWER 


painted  chiefly  market  scenes,  still-life  and  religious 
subjects,  his  particular  reputation  resting  on  the  first. 
In  this  field  he  is  represented  by  The  Poultry  Dealers, 
1569,  in  the  Vienna  Museum  of  Art,  and  A  Market 
Scene  in  the  Palazzo  Bianco  in  Genoa.  His  Well  Slocked 
Kitchen  of  1566  in  the  Rijksmuseum  is  an  example  of  his 
preference  for  uniting  sacred  and  secular  subjects,  por- 
traying a  lavish  arrangement  of  fruits  and  game  in  the 
foreground,  with  a  distant  vista  showing  Christ  in  the 
house  of  Mary  and  Martha.  In  the  present  series  he  does 
something  similar  by  combining  actual  and  imagina- 
tive architectural  details.  Views  of  Antwerp  are  inter- 
spersed with  classic  ruins.  In  the  panel  illustrated,  re- 
presentative of  the  element  Water,  he  introduces  a 
sculpture  of  Neptune  set  within  a  niche  in  a  ruin  of  a 
great  fountain,  the  edifice  being  crowned  with  the  cus- 
tomary vegetation.  This  appears  with  a  view  of  Ant- 
werp's old  Fish  Market,  and  the  Fish  Seller's  Tower, 
the  Vischverkoopers  Toren  marked  on  some  of  the  old  en- 
gravings of  the  city.  Beyond  it  is  a  view  of  the  old  Werf 
or  Wharf,  with  its  famous  crane  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  so  many  of  the  early  paintings  and 
engravings  of  Antwerp.  In  the  centre  background  is  the 
tower  of  the  Steen  or  prison,  and  the  familiar  pointed 
tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Walpurgis,  this  particular 
section  of  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt  containing  some  of 
the  city's  oldest  and  most  historic  buildings. 

In  the  three  other  panels  there  are  buildings  of  Re- 
naissance type,  with  the  addition  of  classic  ruins  used 

for  decorative  effect. 
Each  is  treated  as  a 
market  scene.  Air  is 
represented  by  fowls 
of  every  description. 
Earth  is  suggested  by 
an  abundant  display 
of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  Fire,  which  is  in 
certain  respects  the 
most  interesting  of  the 
series,  bringing  to- 
gether such  things  as 
are  wrought  from 
metal  by  its  aid.  A 
man  standsat  an  anvil 
before  a  display  of 
armour;  in  the  left 
foreground  there  is  a 
large  assemblage  of 
utensils  of  everyday 
use,  and  in  the  centre 
and  at  the  right  are 
the  magnificent  wares 
of  the  goldsmith  and 
silversmith,  and  of 

JOACHIM  BEUCKELAER  (1533?-1576)  .       ,  _     .  •  ,p 
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worker  in  pewter  and  brass.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  so  many  types  of  vessels  of  the  period  brought 
together  as  the  major  subject  of  a  painting,  and 
the  manner  in  which  each  object  is  depicted 
makes  the  picture  consist  of  a  series  of  still-life 
details  brought  together  in  a  large  composition 
which  for  all  its  minutiae  is  of  spacious  and  uni- 
fied design. 


HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLER- 
IES IN  A  NEW  LOCATION 

WITH  their  removal  to  Fifty-Seventh 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Howard 
Young  Galleries  join  the  company  of  dealers  who 
have  made  the  former  street  the  centre  of  art 
activity  in  New  York.  When  the  gallery  opens, 
which  will  probably  be  in  September,  a  new 
policy  is  to  be  inaugurated  involving  retirement 
from  the  exhibition  field  and  the  presentation 
privately  of  a  limited  number  of  paintings  of  out- 
standing importance.  Included  in  the  collection 
at  the  present  time  is  the  portrait  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Mocenigo  by  Gentile  Bellini  from  the 
Baron  Lazzaroni's  collection.  This  portrait,  which 
has  been  recorded  only  within  the  last  decade,  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  several  related  portraits 
of  the  Doge  attached  to  the  name  of  Gentile. 
There  is  in  the  National  Gallery  a  portrait  of 
Giovanni  Mocenigo  which  is  given  to  the  work- 
shop of  Gentile.  Its  somewhat  surprising  resem- 
blance to  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  Doge 
Andrea  Vendramin,  is  possibly  to  be  explained, 
according  to  August  L.  Mayer  {Pantheon,  January 
1930),  by  the  supposition  that  Gentile  may  have 
actually  begun  a  portrait  of  Andrea  Vendramin, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (1478),  while  Gentile 
was  in  Constantinople  (1479-80),  it  may  have  been 
used  by  his  assistants  in  executing  the  Mocenigo  por- 
trait. There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo  in 
the  Museo  Correr,  which  is  called  'School  of  Gentile.' 
The  present  panel,  masterfully  executed,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Gentile's  extant  portraits  of  Doges,  of  which 
many  were  lost  in  the  fire  at  the  Doges'  Palace  in  1577. 
The  colouring  is  unusually  fresh  and  pleasing,  the  back- 
ground being  greenish  blue.  Firm  and  incisive  is  the 
painting  of  the  ermine  cape  and  the  brocade  of  the 
collar  and  cap,  while  the  treatment  of  the  white  hood  is 
as  sensitive  as  a  Chardin.  The  proportions  of  the  present 
picture  make  it  more  interesting  than  the  famous  Doge 
Andrea  Vendramin  by  Gentile  in  the  Frick  collection,  the 
figure  being  shown  at  greater  length.  In  Mayer's 
opinion  the  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  here  reproduced,  was 
painted  about  1485,  the  year  of  the  subject's  death. 
Giovanni  Mocenigo,  the  member  of  a  family  long  dis- 


DOGE  GIOVANNI  MOCENIGO  BY  GENTILE  BELLINI  :  FORMERLY  IN  LAZ- 
ZARONI  COLLECTION  :  SHOWN  AT  HOWARD  YOUNG'S  NEW  GALLERIES 


tinguished  in  Venetian  history,  had  held  many  posi- 
tions of  state,  being  podesta  of  Ravenna  in  1463,  and  of 
Treviso  in  1467,  before  becoming  Senator  in  1471 
and  Doge  in  1478. 


CANDELABRA  BY  BIENNAIS 

SINCE  the  subject  of  French  silver  has  been  brought 
to  the  fore  by  the  Metropolitan's  great  exhibition, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  notes,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  describe  a  superb  example  of  the  work  of  Martin 
Guillaume  Biennais  from  a  well-known  service  exe- 
cuted for  Napoleon,  which  forms  part  of  the  collection 
of  French  silver  of  Cartier  Inc.  Among  other  pieces 
from  this  service  is  a  pair  ot  candelabra  which  show  the 
characteristic  taste  of  this  maker  in  using  Empire  mo- 
tifs. He  was  aware  of  the  value  of  simplicity  in  design 
and  the  contrast  of  plain  with  ornamental  surfaces,  the 
latter  never  too  exuberantly  treated  with  sculptural 
detail.  This  restraint  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  swans  on 
the  central  column  of  the  candelabrum,  which  are  so 
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CANDELABRUM  FROM  SERVICE  MADE 
BY  MARTIN  GUILLAUME  BIENNAIS 
FOR  EMP.  NAPOLEON  I  :  CARTIER  INC. 


integrated  with  the 
urn-form  of  which 
they  are  a  part  that 
the  basic  outline  is 
not  interfered  with. 
The  rest  of  the  orn- 
ament shows  a  re- 
stricted use  of  clas- 
sic detail,  giving  the 
impression  of  a 
moderate  and  in- 
telligent selection 
from  the  themes  of 
Percier  and  Font- 
aine and  indicating 
that  Neo-Classi- 
cism  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  had  a  more 
successful  interpre- 
tation with  the  sil- 
versmiths than  with 
the  furniture  mak- 
ers. Biennais  was 
frequentlyfavoured 
with  imperial  pat- 
ronage at  his  shop 
at  the  sign  of  the 
'Violet  Monkey,'  and  his  later  trade-card  announces 
his  appointment  as  purveyor  to  the  imperial  family. 
The  great  service  of  which  the  candelabrum  illus- 
trated forms  a  part  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon 
after  his  return  from  Elba.  It  was  completed  by 
Cahier,  the  assistant  of  Biennais,  and  was  first  used 
by  Louis  XVIII,  who  set  his  royal  arms  upon  it.  After 
his  death  in  1 825  it  was  inherited  by  his  brother  Charles 
X  who,  after  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  took  the 
silver  with  him  into  exile  in  England  and  thence  to 
Austria.  It  passed  finally  to  his  grandson,  who  became 
the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

Other  work  by  Biennais  for  Napoleon  is  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan. 


ANTIQUE  DEALERS  REORGANIZE 

A STEP  of  considerable  promise  for  the  antique 
trade  is  the  recent  reorganization  and  renewed  ac- 
tivity of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League  which 
was  accomplished  at  a  meeting  on  May  1 7th.  At  that 
time  new  officers  were  elected  and  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tion was  accepted.  This  plan  provides  for  the  division  of 
the  membership  into  six  groups,  as  follows :  dealers  in- 
terested in  (1)  antique  furniture;  (2)  antique  silver;  (3) 
paintings  and  prints;  (4)  antique  porcelains,  glass,  etc. ; 
(5)  tapestries,  fabrics  and  rugs;  (6)  rare  books  and 
documents.  Each  of  these  groups  is  to  have  a  chairman 


and  vice-chairman,  the  former  to  act  on  the  executive 
council  with  the  four  officers  of  the  League.  By  this 
means  the  specific  interests  of  all  groups  of  dealers  will 
be  taken  care  of  more  satisfactorily  than  under  the  old 
system  in  which  they  were  considered  by  the  League  as 
a  whole. 

The  new  officers  are :  president,  Charles  C.  Smith  of 
Schmitt  Brothers;  vice-president,  Robert  Samuels  of 
French  &  Company;  secretary,  Alfred  Philips  of  Sy- 
mons,  Inc. ;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Meinhard  of  Howard 
Young  Galleries.  Up  to  the  present  four  of  the  group 
chairmen  have  been  elected.  John  Ginsburg  of  Gins- 
burg  &  Levy  is  chairman  for  the  dealers  in  antique  fur- 
niture; Felix  Wildenstein  of  Wildenstein  &  Co.  repre- 
sents the  dealers  in  paintings  and  prints,  with  Robert 
Macbeth  of  the  Macbeth  Galleries  as  vice-chairman; 
K.  Tanaka  of  Yamanaka  &  Co.  has  been  chosen  by  the 
dealers  in  porcelain;  and  Leonard  Sessler  of  the  firm 
of  Charles  Sessler  represents  the  department  of  rare 
books  and  documents. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  ART  PRESERVATION 

THAT  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  which  works  of 
art  are  exhibited  may  further  their  preservation  or 
their  destruction  is  a  subject  which  for  many  years  has 
been  studied  by  museums.  Experiments  in  this  field 
were  made  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  century; 
notably  in  an  installation  at  the  Museum  in  Boston  in 
1908  which  provided  for  the  introduction  of  humidity 
in  some  of  the  painting  galleries.  In  19 15  the  Cleveland 
Museum  inaugurated  a  system  of  humidifying  and 
otherwise  controlling  the  temperature  and  purity  of 
air.  A  new  wing  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  has  had 
recourse  to  similar  mechanical  aids  towards  preserva- 
tion of  art  works,  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  has  given  its  particularly  suscep- 
tible material  this  protection,  and  the  Frick  collection 
shows  an  unusually  complete  installation. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  experimentation  were  re- 
ported at  an  international  conference  of  museums  in 
Rome  in  1930  by  John  J.  McCabe,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  His  re- 
marks appeared  later  in  the  review,  Alouseion  (Vol.  15), 
which,  as  the  publication  of  the  Office  International 
des  Musees,  has  since  treated  similar  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject in  other  countries,  Werner  Ahrens  writing  from 
Berlin  and  Hugo  Theorell  from  Stockholm.  The  sub- 
ject as  presented  by  them  is  too  technical  to  interest  the 
layman,  but  in  itself  is  of  importance  to  all  in  its  public 
aspect  of  safeguarding  museum  collections.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  on  June  7th  and  8th  of  this  year,  a 
National  Air  Conditioning  Conference  brought  out  the 
further  fact  that  a  type  of  installation  has  already  been 
perfected  for  controlling  air  conditions  in  smaller  estab- 
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lishments  than  museums,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  dealers'  galleries  and  the  homes  of  private  col- 
lectors. As  this  field  has  been  opened  up,  the  mechan- 
ized control  of  air  conditions  is  being  adapted  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  different  types  of  materials, 
the  needs  of  paintings  being  quite  different  from  stone 
sculptures,  textiles  from  armour,  and  so  on.  The  vari- 
ability of  the  air  conditions  desirable  for  works  of  art  in 
different  media  w  as  the  subject  of  a  recent  address  by 
J.  Francis  McCabe  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  engineers  in  which  he  emphasized 
that  only  an  extremely  flexible  system,  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  each  material  over  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  over  the  entire  year,  would  prove  an  adequate 
safeguard  against  deterioration. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
SHOWS    FRENCH  SILVER 

FOR  the  first  time  there  is  an  opportunity  here  to 
see  a  comprehensive  selection  of  French  silver  of 
the  highest  importance,  the  occasion  being  the  loan  ex- 
hibition arranged  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  this 
summer.  Eight  hundred  examples,  of  which  scarcely 
fifty  have  been  exhibited  before  in  America,  cover  the 
period  from  the  early  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  end  of 
the  first  Empire.  In  addition  to  many  pieces  made  in 
Paris,  representing  the  work  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  identified  silversmiths,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  provincial  silver  from  twenty-eight  of  the 
thirty  provincial  departments  of  the  mint. 

Loans  have  come  in  great  part  from  Europe,  from 
the  Louvre  and  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris,  the 
Musee  de  Malmaison,  the  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte 
Antiga  of  Lisbon,  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 
Strasbourg,  the  David-Weill  collection,  the  collection 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Puiforcat,  Bloch, 
Plantevignes,  Petin,  and  other  private  sources.  Ameri- 
can collectors  contributing  are  Mrs.  Catherine  D. 
VVentworth,  Alexander  P.  Morgan,  Henry  P.  Mcll- 
henny  and  Jules  Strauss. 

MRS.  TYSEN  OPENS  NEW  GALLERY 

AFTER  establishing  a  gallery  in  Fifty-Seventh 
_/~\_Street  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Tysen  has  recently 
moved  to  new  quarters  on  the  same  thoroughfare  which 
has  proved  so  popular  with  the  art  galleries.  In  this 
new  gallery,  a  type  of  setting  for  antiques  has  been 
created  which  is  at  once  strikingly  successful  and  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  style  of  treatment  followed 
by  the  majority  of  galleries  in  recent  years. 

The  interior  is  a  spacious  one,  unbroken  into  smaller 
units,  and  with  no  attempt  at  intimacy  of  effect.  There 


is  a  series  of  decorative  arrangements  centering  about 
certain  larger  pieces  of  furniture,  arranged  in  a  series  of 
bays,  but  there  is  no  division  by  partitions  or  other 
walls,  so  that  the  whole  is  seen  as  a  single  impression. 
There  is  no  confusion,  but  the  scheme  offers  an  intro- 
duction to  the  different  phases  of  a  collection  of  English 
and  French  antiques. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  Louis  XVI  fauteuil  de  bureau 
which  Mrs.  Tysen  has  recently  acquired  :  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  opening  exhibition.  The  frame  of  walnut 
is  carved  with  the  guilloche  and  the  legs  are  fluted.  An 
unusual  aspect  of  the  construction  is  that  the  entire 
upper  section  revolves.  The  library  chairs  of  the  period 
are  a  development  of  the  lines  of  the  bergere  applied  to  a 
circular  base,  producing  a  type  adapted  to  practical 
use  which  makes  it  more  attractive  to-day  than  many 
more  elaborately  designed  contemporary  chairs. 

Among  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.'s  recent  gifts  to 
Cleveland  Museum  are  eight  mediaeval  sculptures  in 
wood ;  notably  a  Meuse- Valley  Bishop  (c.  1 300)  and  a 
Franco-Flemish  Madonna  (early  Sixteenth  Century). 


A  LOUIS  XVI  FAUTEUIL  DE  BUREAU  WITH  A  CARVED  WALNUT 
FRAME,  COVERED  IX  LEATHER  :  THE  GALLERY  OF  MRS.  TYSEN 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NEW  NATIONAL  POSSESSIONS 

A FEW  very  fine  examples  of  English  furniture 
from  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Percival 
Griffiths  have  enriched  the  Department  of 
Woodwork  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  As  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  presented 


U--.HA  AND  THE  SWAN  :  MARBLE  STATUE  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


a  magnificent  mirror  of  stately  proportions,  of  about 
1 700.  Its  glass  borders  and  shaped  cresting,  decorated  in 
black  and  gold  verre  eglomise,  are  in  the  style  reminiscent 
of  Daniel  Marot  and  Jean  Berain,  but  of  English  make. 
Four  other  pieces  have  been  presented  through  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund.  Of  the  first  importance 
is  a  'china'  or  'silver'  table  of  most  delicate  workman- 
ship, the  pierced  gallery  minutely  inlaid  along  the  up- 
per edge.  Its  cabriole  legs  with  carved  acanthus  on  the 
knees  are  of  the  utmost  refinement  and  elegance  of 
line.  A  carved  side-table  of  mahogany  with  a  satyr's 
mask,  and  scagliola  top,  somewhat  in  the  Kentian 
manner  is  a  typical  mid-Georgian  piece  and  an  ai mil- 
iary sphere  of  brass  on  a  mahogany  stand  is  an  equally 
typical  library  adornment  of  the  period.  A  gate-leg 
table  in  elm  wood  of  pleasing  design,  circa  1 700,  with 
peg-top  baluster  legs  completes  the  series. 

Other  acquisitions  are  a  silver  parcel-gilt  tankard  of 
1 670  on  three  ball-feet  in  the  Scandinavian  style,  made 
by  William  Ramsey,  of  Northumberland ;  a  Turner 
water-colour,  several  examples  of  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery and  the  highly  interesting  but  somewhat  puzzling 
marble  statue  of  Leda  and  the  Swan.  This  figure,  which 
we  illustrate,  has  rare  beauty  of  line  and  poetic  senti- 
ment, and  although  obviouslydesigned  byamasterand 
clearly  of  Florentine  training,  its  composition  and  deep 
undercutting  suggest  a  bronze  or  silver  treatment, 
rather  than  a  subject  for  marble.  Strangely  enough  it 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  carving  and  the  anatomical  knowledge  of 
the  sculptor  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the 
design.  The  name  of  Vincenzo  Danti  has  been  sug- 
gested as  its  possible  author.  It  was  brought  to  London 
from  Florence  in  1865  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais. 

THE  SPANISH  ART  GALLERIES 

AMONG  the  many  objects  of  art,  Spanish  and 
otherwise,  now  so  splendidly  housed  in  the  new 
premises  of  the  Spanish  Art  Galleries  at  6  Chesterfield 
Gardens,  are  a  number  of  important  paintings  by  early- 
masters.  The  handsome  Victorian  mansion,  of  excel- 
lent proportions,  with  admirably  lighted  salons,  sets  off 
the  exhibits  to  great  advantage.  A  visit  to  these  galleries 
at  the  present  moment  is  full  of  interest.  The  superb 
painting  by  Van  Dyck  which  we  illustrate  here  is  one 
of  the  many  surprises.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  of  the 
master's  Genoese  period,  about  1625,  and  entirely  from 
his  own  brush.  The  canvas  measures  6  ft.  1  in.  by  4  ft. 
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6  in.  and  represents  a  Genoese  noblewoman  and  her 
daughter,  the  latter  playing  upon  a  virginal.  Until 
1922  the  picture  was  in  the  Palazzo  Cambiaso,  Genoa. 
The  identity  of  the  sitters  is  not  certain,  but  they  may 
be  with  some  probability  the  Marchesa  de  Spinola  and 
her  daughter,  mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marchesa  de  Cambiaso  many  years  ago  by 
Professor  Suida  in  his  book  on  Genoa  (Leipzig,  1906, 
p.  1 65^ .  The  picture,  however,  bears  the  indisputable 
certificates  of  Dr.  Valentiner,  Dr.  Bode,  and  Dr.  Gustav 
Glueck  (the  last-named  the  author  of  Van  Dyck  in  the 
Klassiker  der  Kunst  series),  all  of  whom  see  in  it  a  char- 
acteristic work  of  the  last  years  of  Van  Dyck's  sojourn  in 
Italy.  The  distinction  of  this  work 
and  its  obvious  merits  give  it  an 
importance  upon  which  each  of 
these  authorities  has  dwelt  with 
emphasis.  Dr.  Bode  notes  it  as  be- 
ing near  in  point  of  date  and  of 
quality  to  the  famous  large  paint- 
ing by  Van  Dyck,  formerly  in  the 
Cattaneo  Gallery  and  now  in  the 
Widener  Collection  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  characteristic  colour 
scheme  has  thus  been  described 
by  Dr.  Valentiner — 'the  deep 
black  of  the  costume,  the  green 
chair  and  rose-red  curtain  .  . .  the 
light  and  brilliant  tone  of  the  bro- 
cade of  the  daughter's  dress,  which 
is  enlivened  by  gold  trimming  and 
the  light-blue  of  the  cuffs.'  And 
Dr.  Glueck  says  'the  depth  and 
warmth  of  tone  and  the  intelli- 
gent, colourful  composition  make 
this  beautiful  and  serious  painting 
appear  as  one  of  the  prominent 
masterpieces  of  the  Italian  period 
of  this  artist/ 

Though  we  have  enlarged  upon 
(his fine  painting,  there  are  others 
by  painters  of  equal  rank:  Velaz- 
quez, Goya,  El  Greco,  Tiepolo, 
Nicolas  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Mu- 
rillo,  together  with  several  fine 
primitives.  Arranged  with  rare 
taste  are  the  choice  bibelots,  etc., 
seen  throughout  the  rooms. 


CHINESE  JADE  CARV- 
INGS  AT  NOTT'S 


Ltd.  Many  have  beenthemost  highlyprized  possessions 
of  famous  collectors.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  historic  six-handled  incense-burner  made  for,  and 
used  by,  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  in  his  private  temple 
of  thePalaceat  Peking, and  treasured  byallsubsequent 
emperors  until  it  was  seized  by  Lung  Yu,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Kuang  Hsu.  At  her  death  in  19 14  she  be- 
queathed it  to  Kuei  Chun,  eldest  son  of  Yung  Lo, 
Prime  Minister  before  and  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 
From  him  it  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Lai- Yuan  and 
thence  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  Francis  Ralston 
Welsh,  of  America,  from  whom  Mr.  Nott  purchased  it. 
It  is  now  again  owned  by  an  American,  the  possessor  it 


SOME  magnificent  jade  carv- 
ings have  been  acquired  re- 
cently by  Messrs.  Charles  Nott, 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GESOESE  SOBLEWOSIAS  ASD  HER  DAUGHTER  :  BV  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN 
DYCK  :  FROM  THE  CASA  CAMBIASO,  GENOA,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  SPANISH  ART  GALLERIES 
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is  said  of  the  finest  private  collection  of  jade  carvings  at 
present  extant.  This  treasure  stands  twelve  inches  in 
height  and  is  in  three  parts.  A  massive  bulbous  bowl 
supported  on  three  claw  feet  forms  the  base,  its  moulded 
flat  rim  is  carved  with  lotus  scrolls,  beneath  which  are 
six  monster-head  loose-ringed  handles,  and  upon  this 
rests  a  broad  annular  band  carved  in  high  relief  with 
four  horned  dragons  guarding  the  precious  jewel. 
Above  this  is  the  cover  similarly  carved,  with  a  coiled 
dragon  finial.  The  jade  is  of  a  waxy  greyish-white 
colour,  softly  polished  and  with  slightly  marked  matrix 
veins.  The  contemporary  stand  is  of  carved  teak  wood. 

Another  specimen,  a  Yung  Cheng  'mutton-fat' jade 
vase  from  the  collection  of  Prince  Ching  measures 
no  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  height.  It  is  of  flattened 
ovate  form,  with  undercut  branches  bearing  large 
peonies,  Ling  Chih  fungus,  chrysanthemums  with 
small  perched  birds  and  a  Feng  Huang  bird  upon  a 
rock :  the  neck  has  two-ringed  dragon  handles  and  on 
the  cover  is  a  canopy  of  undercut  chrysanthemums  and 
peony  branches.  This  has  been  secured  from  Messrs. 
Nott  for  an  English  collection. 

Also  from  the  collection  of  Prince  Ching  is  the 
Imperial  Fei-ts'ui  quadrangular  incense  burner  and 
cover  of  the  Chi'en-Lung  period  here  illustrated.  The 
variety  and  high  quality  of  the  carvings  in  Messrs. 


IMPERIAL  FEI-TS'UI  JADE  QUADRANGULAR  INCENSE  BURNER 
AND  COVER  :  CH'IEN-LUNG  PERIOD  :  AT  MESSRS.  CHARLES  NOTTS 


Nott's  'Jade  Room,'  with  its  unique  ceiling,  simulating 
a  canopy  of  carved  jade,  is  indeed  surprising.  Here  are 
assembled  over  five  hundred  carved  objects  in  jade, 
besides  others  in  coral,  crystal,  lapis-lazuli  and  every 
type  of  hard  stone  used  by  the  Chinese  carver. 


THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  SOCIETY 

THE  results  of  the  second  expedition  completing 
the  excavation  of  Sesebi,  a  slenderly  fortified  out- 
post in  the  Northern  Sudan  of  the  Egyptian  Empire, 
were  shown  at  the  Society's  headquarters,  2  Hinde 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  from  June  23rd  till  July 
14th.  The  work  was  directed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Fairman, 
assisted  by  Mr.  I.  E.  S.  Edwards  of  the  British  Museum 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Bell,  photographer  and  surveyor.  The 
finds  have  established  the  fact  that  the  builder  of  the 
town  was  Amenophis  IV,  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
reign.  Numerous  small  pots,  models  of  copper  and 
wooden  tools,  scarabs  and  scaraboids  inscribed  with 
his  name  were  unearthed  from  pits  bearing  the  mon- 
arch's cartouche.  The  ground  plan  of  the  town  in  its 
entirety  is  also  made  clear. 

The  expedition  afterwards  moved  some  60  miles 
northward  to  prospect  the  Society's  new  concession  at 
Amarah  West,  a  town  and  temple  of  the  XIX  Dynasty 
with  large  cemeteries.  From  this  much  is  anticipated, 
since  a  deep  covering  of  sand  and  debris  has  afforded 
perfect  protection  to  the  site  and  no  traces  of  recent 
robbery  could  be  discovered.  Here  it  is  believed  are 
great  opportunities  for  the  excavators  to  find  much 
valuable  untouched  material,  and  possibly  statuary. 
Funds  are  much  needed  to  enable  the  Society  to  begin 
the  work  early  this  coming  winter.  The  excavations  are 
likely  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved will  yield  some  sensational  results. 


GORDON  CRAIG'S  DRAW- 
INGS  AND  WOODCUTS 

MR.  GORDON  CRAIG'S  achievement  is  of 
more  significance  than  it  may  seem.  He  speaks 
seldom,  but  to  the  purpose.  There  is  thought  behind 
his  utterance.  His  hopes  (and  ours)  that  his  name 
would  have  been  associated  with' the  reform  of  the 
stage  have  been  largely  frustrated.  The  generation  of 
his  greatest  activity  looked  askance  upon  his  large  and 
imaginative  ideas  with  a  nervous  and  timid  eye.  Yet 
his  influence  has  been  insidious  and  powerful.  Much 
has  been  stolen  from  him  unacknowledged,  but  we 
believe  he  does  not  greatly  begrudge  this  provided  his 
teaching  has  taken  root.  Ultimately  he  will  not  have 
spoken  in  vain.  Virtue  lies  in  the  still  small  voice,  not  in 
the  fire  nor  in  the  earthquake. 
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TOSCANINI  :  BY  BENNO  EI. KAN'  XX  CENT. 
GERMAN  ART  :  AT  THE  NEW  BURLINGTON 


Another  frustration  which  Craig  has  suffered  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  projected  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  which  he  has  already  pro- 
duced ten  woodcuts.  This  was  brought  to  an  untimely  ending  by  the 
departure  from  Germany  and  subsequent  death  of  Count  Kessler  of  the 
Cranach  Press,  Weimar,  who  had  made  himself  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication. Two  specimen  pages  had  actually  been  set  up  by  the  English 
printer,  J.  H.  Mason,  and  were  in  the  exhibition. 

In  the  same  rooms  were  to  be  seen  silver-work,  jewellery  and  objects 
in  shagreen  mounted  in  silver,  by  the  late  J.  Paul  Cooper  and  his  son 
Francis,  both  admirable  artists  in  metal,  rooted  in  a  sound  tradition,  and 
both  happily  devoid  of  freakishness. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  GERMAN  ART 

THE  pictures,  sculptures,  drawings  and  engravings  which  make  up 
the  exhibition  at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries  are  largely  by  artists 
expelled  from  Germany  as  degenerates.  'In  no  case,'  the  organizers  tell 
us,  'has  an  artist  still  living  in  Germany  been  asked  to  participate.'  These 
are  'represented  by  works  from  private  collections  outside  Germany  with- 
out the  artists'  knowledge  or  consent.' Though  the  political  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  expressly  disowned,  there  is  a  political  reason  implied  in  the 

very  words  of  the  catalogue,  'Art  has  its  disciplines,  but  these  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  cannot  be 
imposed  by  the  indoctrinated  will  of  a  statesman,  however  wise.'  (How  sweetly  these  last  two  words  must  sugar 
the  pill!)  That  is  a  very  fine  and  a  true  statement,  if  only  it  were  taken  to  heart  by  the  majority  of  the  painters 
represented.  For  in  the  wild  smears  that  'affright  the  air'  in  the  large  room,  there  is  little  evidence  of  anything 
but  unbridled  licence.  The  exhibition,  we  are  told,  follows  the  stages  which  correspond  to  those  generally 
recognized  as  Post-Impressionism,  Cubism,  and  Surrealism,  and  that  type  of  art  claimed  to  be  essentially 
German — Expressionism.  A  painter,  we  suppose,  may  adopt  which  label  he  chooses,  the  lines  of  demarcation 
being  not  very  clear,  but  we  should  like  to  know  under  which  flag  served  Marc,  the  painter  of  Blue  Horses 
and  the  Yellow  Cow,  which  seem  to  us  in  the  same  category  as  the  music-hall  singer's  pink  snakes  and  green 
mice.  The  shortcomings  of  the  same  artist's  Long  Yellow  Horse  are  apologized  for  in  its  very  title.  It  is  a  very 
dachs  of  a  horse.  Beckmann's  huge  allegorical  tryptich,  Temptation,  is  inept,  incoherent  and  ineffectual. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  this  unpleasant  room  and  dwell  upon  the  serious  and  purposeful  works  by  Max 
Liebermann.  A  tragedy  indeed,  that  he  should  have  been  banished  merely  for  the  crime  of  being  a  Jew,  after 
holding  high  estate  as  President  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Art  in  Berlin  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Liebermann 
had  a  marvellous  faculty  for  registering  tone  values,  most  in  evidence  here  in  Studio,  wonderfully  stereoscopic 
in  effect,  The  Parrot  Man  and  The  Potato  Gatherer.  His  gifts  as  a  draughtsman  are  best  seen  in  Dutch  Peasant  Girl 
and  his  sense  of  movement  in  The  Horse  Race  and  Rider  by  the  Sea.  Lovis  Corinth,  a  man  of  coarser  fibre,  virile  and 
impetuous,  attacks  his  canvases  with  a  vigour  that  commands  admiration,  but  is  at  times  a  little  disconcerting. 
He  has  a  giant's  appetite  for  paint.  Max  Slevogt,  who  with  the  last-named  two  painters  was  one  of  the  Seces- 
sionist leaders,  has  a  most  vivid  and  arresting  landscape,  Neukastell,  a  heightened  impression  of  nature  which  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  artists  is  a  woman,  Kathe  Kollwitz,  born  in  1867,  who  was 
nominated  for  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  1898  for  her  great  picture  The  Rising  of  the  Weavers, 
and  deprived  of  it  by  the  decree  of  Wilhelm  II.  There  are  interesting  prints  and  drawings,  of  very  unequal  merit, 
and  some  good  pieces  of  sculpture.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  head  of  Toscanini,  by  Benno  Elkan,  here  reproduced. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  lead-casting  of  the  Orang-Outang  Group  on  the  top  of  the  North  Cascade  and  the 
Biblical  Candelabra  at  the  Empire  Exhibition,  Glasgow. 

So  great  has  been  the  attendance  at  the  Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  that,  estimating  on  the  present  average, 
by  the  end  of  October  the  incredible  figure  of  fifteen  millions  will  have  been  reached.  On  the  first  Saturday 
195,000  visitors  were  registered,  followed  by  a  daily  average  of  80,000,  and  this  in  spite  of  week-end  weather  which 
can  only  be  described  as  execrable.  Every  country  in  Europe  has  sent  its  quota  besides  America,  and  the  far-off 
British  Dominions.  Ii  is  said  that  the  flood-lit  tower  of  Bellahouston  may  be  discerned  from  the  far-off  Highland 
hills.  One  building,  the  Palace  of  Arts,  in  which  are  at  present  housed  the  great  collection  of  Scottish  Old  Masters, 
a  foretaste  of  that  to  be  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  to  continue  in  perpetuity  as  a  Civic  Art  Gallery. 
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VERMEER 

By  Philip  L.  Hale 

Completed  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Frederick 
W.  Coburn  and  Ralph  T.  Hale 

With  eighty-one  Illustrations,  including  ten  in 
Colour 

(London:  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

THE  late  Philip  L.  Hale,  author  of  Jan  Vermeer  of 
Delft,  published  in  191 3  and  long  out  of  print, 
had  projected  before  his  death  a  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  his  work.  This  was  deemed  necessary  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  several  hitherto  unsuspected  Ver- 
meers,some  of  which  had  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States.  The  new  book  was  approaching  completion 
when  the  author's  untimely  death  occurred.  The  work, 
however,  was  taken  up  and  continued  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Coburn  and  Mr.  Ralph  T.  Hale  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale's  widow.  Here  it  must  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Ralph  T.  Hale,  editor  and  publisher, 
bears  no  relationship  to  Philip  Hale  the  original 
author.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun,  it 
behoved  the  two  new  collaborators  to  visit  Delft  and 
examine  every  possible  vestige  of  material  concerned 
with  Vermeer  and  to  enlist  the  help  of  scholars,  librar- 
ians and  museum  staffs  in  every  likely  quarter.  Their 
devoted  enthusiasm  has  placed  the  corner-stone  on  an 
achievement  of  great  value.  In  the  case  of  this  particu- 
lar work  the  important  and  new  thing  is  that  it  has  been 
written  by  a  painter,  with  a  painter's  understanding 
and  sympathy. 

There  are  certain  qualities  in  painting  which,  we  do 
not  believe,  are  ever  understood  by  the  professional 
critic  or  by  the  layman.  They  are  only  discernible  by 
the  man  who  is  constantly  using  paint,  and  whose  mind 
is,  so  to  speak,  mixed  with  paint,  and  even  then  are  re- 
vealed only  after  repeated  analysis  and  induction. 
Long  practice  in  handling  the  tools  of  the  trade,  plus  a 
natural  sensibility,  gives  the  painter  a  definite  advan- 
tage. Judged  by  this  standard,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant book  on  Vermeer  in  the  English  language. 

One  of  the  characteristics  which  escapes  the  un- 
trained eye  of  the  layman  is  a  painter's  treatment  of 
edges.  The  critic  in  the  picture  gallery  does  not  know 
how  they  are  lost  and  found  nor  their  interaction;  nor 
has  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with 
their  counterparts  in  nature.  The  intermingling  of 
tone  and  colour  values  and  their  just  relations  are 
further  stumbling-blocks.  What  all  have  noted,  how- 
ever, is  the  architectonic  construction  of  Vermeer's  pic- 
tures. The  geometric,  built-up  composition,  in  which 


the  scaffolding  is  emphasized,  is  peculiar  to  him. 

Another  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hale  is  the  question 
whether  Vermeer  painted  a  premier  coup,  or  began  with 
an  ebauche,  or  'rub-in.'  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
practice  was  to  paint  directly,  and  practically  complete 
in  detail  as  he  proceeded,  and  points  to  the  Czernin 
picture,  in  which  the  painter  is  depicted  as  exercising 
this  method.  But  we  think  The  Lady  Standing  at  the  Vir- 
ginals, No.  1383,  National  Gallery,  clearly  shows,  as 
well  as  some  others,  that  there  was  often  a  fairly  com- 
plete underpainting  in  some  blue  or  cool  green  tint, 
such  as  terra  vert.  This  fact,  indeed,  the  author  has  duly 
noted.  Yet  another  point  on  which  Mr.  Hale  dwells  is 
Vermeer's  mastery  of  the  difficult  art  of  simplification. 
No  painter,  more  severely,  more  subtly  simplified 
Nature's  abominably  complicated  line. 

Vermeer  could  do  so  much,  and  that  so  brilliantly, 
that  many  observers  are  blind  to  his  defects.  Criticism 
is  disarmed  in  sheer  wonder  at  his  technical  perfections. 
But  there  are  passages  in  his  draperies  which  resemble 
chipped  plaster.  Sometimes  they  are  faulty  in  arrange- 
ment, and  fail  to  flow  naturally  or  rhythmically.  This 
poweroverdraperiesoftenfailstheDutchmen,  but  comes 
naturally  to  the  suave  Italian  and  even  to  the  Fleming. 

It  is  the  cold  objectiveness,  the  serene,  steady  detach- 
ment that  makes  the  Dutchman,  and  Vermeer  in  par- 
ticular, the  supreme  painterof  still-life.  Vermeer  looked 
upon  everything  as  still-life,  to  be  studied  patiently, 
with  a  view  to  perfect  rendering  in  paint.  'Where  he 
varied  from  others  of  his  national  school,'  says  Mr. 
Hale,  'was  in  his  profound  feeling  for  design,  his  intui- 
tion for  colour  values,  his  indifference  to  anecdotage, 
his  bull-dog  way  of  hanging  on  to  a  thing  until  it  was 
thoroughly  well  done.' 

Mr.  Hale  is  right  when  he  says  'Vermeer's  works 
served  no  literary,  ecclesiastical  or  other  propagandist 
cause.'  But  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  Allegory  of  the  New  Testament.  Whether 
Vermeer  painted  it  to  the  order  of  some  Roman 
Catholic  or  pious  Jesuitical  patron,  perhaps  for  an  ora- 
tory, we  do  not  know,  but  this  is  the  most  probable 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  the  single  departure  from 
his  practice.  The  figure  may  signify  Worldly  Renuncia- 
tion. It  was  discovered  in  a  Berlin  antique  shop  by  Dr. 
Bredius,  who  owned  it  for  many  years,  and  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  The  comments  on 
the  individual  pictures  are  particularly  valuable,  and 
show  what  exhaustive  studies  were  undertaken  by  the 
author.  There  are  eighty-one  illustrations,  concerned 
with  Vermeer,  his  contemporaries,  and  his  surround- 
ings, including  ten  colour  plates  reproduced  from 
generally  accepted  works. — H.G.F. 
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BATTLEFIELD  OF  THE  GODS 

By  Pal  Kelemen 

With  Illustrations) 

London :  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
Ltd.  i  os.  6d.  net) 

IN  the  sub-title  of  his  book  Mr. 
Kelemen  claims  that  it  deals  with 
'aspects  of  Mexican  history,  art  and 
exploration.'  and  further  remarks  in 
his  preface  that  he  traversed  Yuca- 
tan and  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
equipped  "with  the  yard-stick  of  an 
art-historian.'  Yet  it  is  scarcely  an 
antiquary's  book  and  the  student  of 
art  who  hopes  to  receive  from  it  any 
very  definite  or  useful  information 
upon  Mexican  or  Mayan  aesthetics 
will  glean  but  little  from  its  pages. 
What  there  is  of  history  is  sufficiently 
trustworthy,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  popular  books  on  Mexico,  it 
recapitulates  matter  already  so  fam- 
iliar that  it  might  have  been  made  use  of  by  Kings- 
borough  or  even  Humboldt  himself. 

The  archaeology  is  rather  more  recent  in  tone  if 
scant  in  the  selvage,  but  Mr.  Kelemen's  descriptions 
of  the  native  art  and  architecture  make  one  wonder 
whether  he  has  perused  the  almost  encyclopaedic  bro- 
chure of  Dr.  Spinden,  to  which  he  does  not  even 
allude.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  not  to  refer  to 
certain  passages  in  which  the  author  has  shaken  him- 
self free  of  the  guide-book  manner  and  has  employed 
his  undoubted  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  art 
to  illustrate  resemblances  between  Columbian  and 
European  painting.  In  the  chapter  headed  'Three 
Painters.'  parallels  are  drawn  between  the  work  of  the 
Maya  painter  of  the  fresco  in  the  Temple  of  the  War- 
riors at  Chichen  Itza  and  that  of  Paul  Gauguin  in  his 
Tahitian  phase.  Such  comparisons  are  of  actual  value 
in  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  technical  sense  and 
where  they  occur  will  be  gratefully  seized  upon. 

It  can  at  least  be  said  that  Mr.  Kelemen's  itinerary 
is  a  reasonably  good  approach  to  the  standard  simplici- 
ties of  his  subject  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  has  cer- 
tainly bestowed  one  boon  upon  those  who  stand  at  the 
gate  of  Mexican  history,  for  he  has  provided  much  in- 
formation concerning  many  of  the  early  works  on  the 
subject  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
written,  data  which  is  notoriously  difficult  to  come  at 
otherwise  than  in  rare  and  expensive  works.  The 
plates  which  illustrate  Mexican  codices  and  native 
paintings  will  in  some  cases  be  new  to  the  general 
reader,  but  many  of  the  archaeological  and  architec- 
tural photographs  are  just  a  little  hackneyed. — L.S. 
.Review  by  the  author  of  The  Gods  of  Mexico,  etc.) 


CARREO  CESSES  CASTLE  OS  ITS  CRAG,  CA RMARTHESSHl RE  :  REPRODUCED  FROM  AN 
ILLUSTRATION  TO  THE  LASD  OF  WALES,  BY  E.  AND  P.  LEWIS  (B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD.) 


THE  HERO 
By  Lord  Raglan 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

THE  intention  of  this  important  essay  is  to  dis- 
count the  significance  of  tradition  and  to  reveal 
it  as  an  altogether  untrustworthy  quantity  when  com- 
pared with  written  history.  To  illustrate  his  thesis 
Lord  Raglan,  who  is  favourably  known  as  a  student  of 
myth  and  folklore,  takes  the  hero  of  legend  for  his 
'horrible  example,'  and  by  a  process  of  reasoning  as 
incisive  as  it  is  successful,  reveals  the  mythical  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  great  figures  of  folk-tale  and  saga. 

With  a  quiet  ruthlessness,  which  the  acceptances  of 
most  modern  historians  seem  to  have  made  essential, 
he  strips  such  heroes  of  romance  as  King  Arthur  and 
Robin  Hood,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Cuchulainn  and  the 
Xorse  paladins  of  their  human  attributes,  depriving 
them  of  reality  and  historicity,  and  referring  them  to 
mythical  origins,  which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly 
specify.  He  might,  for  example,  have  touched  upon 
the  rather  obvious  similarities  between  Arthur  and 
the  Egyptian  Osiris  and  the  Xorse  affinities  of  Robin 
Hood  as  set  forth  in  recent  works  and  articles  by 
students  of  similar  belief  with  himself.  If  his  conclu- 
sions are  sound,  so  far  as  the  non-human  character  of 
his  subjects  is  concerned,  the  proofs  he  adduces  of 
their  mythic  nature  and  associations  are  in  some  cases 
insufficient  and  should  have  been  pursued  further. 

Those  sections  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  ori- 
gins of  myth  and  ritual  are  useful  as  additions  to  the 
fast-growing  technique  of  the  Science  of  Folklore. 
The  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  and  the  general 
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finding  that  the  basis  of  myth,  and  therefore  of  legend, 
is  to  be  found  in  ritual  drama,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  the  upholders  of 
official  or  preconceived  theories. — L.S. 

HUNTING  ENGLAND:  A  Survey  of  the  Sport,  and 
of  its  Chief  Grounds,  by  Sir  William  Beach  Thomas 
(7s.  6d.  net).  NORTH  COUNTRY,  by  Edmund 
Vale  (7s.  6d.  net).  THE  LAND  OF  WALES,  by 
Eiluned  and  Peter  Lewis  (7s.  6d.  net).  THE 
COLOURED  COUNTIES:  A  Short  Survey  of 
the  English  Landscape  and  its  Antiquities,  by 
Charles  Bradley  Ford  (8s.  6d.  net).  (London:  B.  T. 
Batsford,  Ltd.  All  Illustrated) 

MESSRS.  BATSFORD  continue  to  pour  from 
the  press  their  beautiful  productions  at  most 
advantageous  prices  for  their  ever-increasing  host  of 
purchasers. 

Sir  William  Beach  Thomas  contributes  a  volume 
which  will  be  a  delight  to  the  world  of  country  gentle- 
men, and  all  who  rejoice  at  'a  southerly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  sky.'  His  book  is  a  romance,  as  well  as  a  his- 
tory. It  is  England  in  her  most  picturesque  and 
characteristic  attitude,  throughout  the  centuries.  The 
Norman  sovereigns  made  the  chase  a  matter  of  state 
policy;  but  James  the  First,  'who  argued  that  hunting 
was  good  for  his  health  and  therefore  good  for  the 
country,'  was  indubitably  our  royal  Nimrod.  He 
hunted  the  stag  and  buck  from  the  marches  of  his 
kingdoms  to  what  is  now  the  maze  of  Greater  Lon- 
don. 'The  Fox  (too)  was  a  quarry  from  very  early 
days,  and  writers  on  fox-hunting  were  in  evidence 
before  Caxton  set  up  his  printing-press  at  West- 
minster.' The  history  of  all  the  packs  of  all  the  Shires 
is  here,  like  a  native  epic.  The  125  illustrations,  some 
in  colour,  are  admirable. 

Mr.  Vale's  book  (with  coloured  frontispiece  and  1 26 
brilliant  photographs)  is  a  study  in  contrasts.  He  has 
stressed  the  'Janus'  aspect  of  the  English  North  Country 
(Scotland  is  not  included).  Here  are  the  arteries  and 
muscles  of  Industrial  England,  with  its  forests  of 
smoke-stacks  and  monstrous  shapes  of  tortuous  steel 
and  iron,  bellowing  by  day  and  glowing  infernally  by 
night.  And  here  are  dreamy  manor  houses,  whose 
woods  have  no  echoes  but  the  hunter's  horn;  old 
castles,  ivy-cloaked ;  old  cloisters,  haunted  now  by  owl 
and  bat ;  and  here  is  the  homely,  stony  Yorkshire  vil- 
lage, and  the  grey,  lonely  savagery  of  remoter  West- 
morland. Nor  is  this  book  descriptive  only:  it  is  a  com- 
pendium of  research  'behind  the  scenes,'  a  review  of 
the  ceaseless  march  of  men  and  manners. 

The  Land  of  Wales,  the  work  of  a  Welsh  sister  and 
brother,  is  a  book  to  read  at  ease,  rambling  the  Celto- 
Norman  world  of  which  it  treats.  The  pictures  alone 


(126  photographs  and  coloured  frontispiece)  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  Look  at  'Pembroke 
Castle'  in  the  evening,  or  'Llangollen  and  the  River 
Dee,'  or  'The  Moorland  Way,  Merioneth'  (which 
might  be  Western  Scotland),  or  'The  fantastic  windy 
heights  of  Carreg  Cennen'  (here  reproduced).  The 
chapter  on  'The  Fortress  Town'  is,  to  me,  of  particu- 
lar interest.  The  native  Welsh  were  not  townsmen; 
the  Normans  built  the  cities  of  Wales:  'Until  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  and  with  occasional  exceptions, 
there  were  no  towns  in  Wales  that  did  not  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Norman  invader,  whose  influence  lin- 
gered through  the  centuries  and  can  still  be  keenly 
felt  in  the  ancient  boroughs  to-day.'  Further,  'It  is  to 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  that  we  owe 
the  multitude  of  castles  in  the  land  of  Wales.  .  .  .  They 
are  an  astonishing  spectacle,  these  score  upon  score  of 
towering  strongholds.' 

Mr.  Ford  claims  that,  in  one  respect,  his  book  The 
Coloured  Counties  'is  certainly  unique.  That  is  in  its 
plates,  for  it  must  be  the  first  volume  of  its  sort  to  be 
illustrated  entirely  from  colour  photographs  .  .  .  the 
ninety  odd  subjects  here  reproduced  have  been  finally 
selected  from  many  hundreds  submitted,  not  only  by 
professional  photographers,  but  by  amateurs  all  over 
the  country.'  The  result  is  only  moderately  successful. 
There  is  an  'unearthliness'  about  colour-photography 
that  is  not  of  Faerie.  Its  outlines  are,  as  it  were,  'out  of 
register.'  It  has  yet  far  to  travel  to  perfection.  Turning 
to  the  text  we  find  it  of  exceptional  interest.  The 
English  landscape  is  described  in  all  its  astonishing 
variety;  the  pen-pictures  being  intermingled  with 
history  and  anecdote. — C.R.C. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MEXICO 
Paintings  by  Diego  Rivera :  Text  by  Bertram  D.  Wolfe 
(London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

THE  recent  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico  will  naturally 
quicken  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  most  vexed 
of  republics.  Few  treatises  on  the  subject  are  capable 
of  supplying  information  so  exact  on  the  extraordinary 
position  now  obtaining  in  that  distressful  country  as 
the  essay  in  which  Mr.  Wolfe  has  sought  to  elucidate 
the  spirit  and  psychology  of  the  vital  if  chaotic  frescoes 
and  paintings  of  Diego  Rivera,  who  is  by  far  the  most 
outstanding  and  significant  Mexican  artist  of  his 
generation.  The  major  works  of  Rivera  decorate  the 
walls  of  several  of  the  most  important  public  institu- 
tions in  Mexico  City,  in  particular  those  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  their  subject-matter  for  the  most  part 
illustrating  the  long  history  of  oppression  and  misrule 
under  which  the  native  Mexican  races  have  laboured. 
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The  latter  part  of  this  book,  consisting  of  249  plates 
beautifully  reproduced,  illustrates  the  endeavour  of 
Rivera  from  half-tone  engravings  taken  from  his 
works  in  oil,  water-colour,  fresco  and  stained  glass,  and 
is  finely  and  fully  representative  of  his  vital  and  force- 
ful genius.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  art  of  a  land 
in  the  throes  of  a  'six-year  plan'  instigated  by  sub- 
revolutionary  unrest,  the  themes  of  his  art  are  for  the 
most  part  concerned  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Mexican 
native  folk,  the  frivolities  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  and  estancia.  The  pic- 
tures of  native  life,  past  and  present,  cannot  but  be  of 
interest  to  the  ethnologist  and  archaeologist  because 
of  the  intimacy  of  their  appeal  and  the  detail  they  con- 
vey. Through  the  whole  runs  the  inspiration  of  neo- 
Muscovite  philosophy  superimposed  upon  the  some- 
what tawdry  and  sordid  backgrounds  of  Hispanic 
colonial  life  and  native  Indian  bizarrerie,  an  ebulli- 
tion of  grotesque  genius  which  might  have  emanated 
from  the  pencil  of  an  Indian  Blake,  yet  with  intimations 
of  a  return  to  Aztec  pictorial  technique  and  grouping. 

As  has  been  said,  the  text  of  Mr.  Wolfe  is  valuable 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Mexican  social  conditions, 
which,  those  interested  in  the  region  are  aware,  tend 
toward  a  renaissance  of  native  Mexican  culture  and 
traditions  associated  with  political  ideals  differing 
only  a  little  from  those  of  Moscow. — L.S. 

CHINESE  CALLIGRAPHY.  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  ITS  AESTHETIC  AND  TECHNIQUE 

By  Chiang  Yee 

With  a  Foreword  by  Lin  Sen,  President  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government 

With  6  Plates  and  155  Text  Illustrations 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

' '  I  the  Chinese  themselves,'  says  the  author  of 
I  this  book,  'calligraphy  is  the  most  fundamental 
artistic  manifestation  of  the  National  mind.'  Of  what 
beauty  the  written  word  is  capable,  the  Western  world 
has  completely  lost  sight.  No  one  to-day  practises 
penmanship  for  the  love  of  it.  The  Chinese  have  pre- 
served it  through  the  ages.  With  them  calligraphy  is 
more  highly  appreciated  than  painting.  It  is  an  art 
infinite  in  its  variety,  all-containing,  and  requiring 
intense  discipline.  It  is  the  less  easy  of  comprehension, 
because  it  differs  from  such  tangibly  formed  objects  of 
art  as  pottery,  porcelain,  bronzes  and  jade.  Early 
training  and  unremitting  practice  are  a  necessity,  and 
first,  one  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  calligraphy.  'The  subject,'  says  Mr.  Chiang  Yee, 
'is  inexhaustible.'  .  .  .  'For  centuries  past,'  we  are  told, 
'thousands  of  our  scholars  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  discussion  of  its  subtleties  and  delicacies.'  Some  are 


said  to  have  been  driven  mad  with  despair  through 
the  long  contemplation  of  its  intricacies.  The  highest 
standard  has  never  been  attained.  To  do  even  moder- 
ately well,  'the  mind  must  be  at  ease  and  the  hand 
alert  and  responsive,'  but  'the  two  qualities  of  speed 
and  leisure  rarely  favour  the  same  person.'  Thus  speaks 
a  modern  authority,  Sun  Ta-Yu.  In  sum,  to  the 
Chinese  themselves  'Calligraphy  is  the  Chief  of  all  the 
Arts,'  so  highly  is  it  revered. 

The  chapter  on  technique,  with  its  insistence  on 
discipline,  strict  observation  of  the  rules,  and  the 
method  of  handling  the  brush  (the  instrument  the 
Chinese  use)  may  well  appal  those  who  think  mastery 
easy  of  attainment.  To  the  Western  mind,  with  its  al- 
ready complicated  problems  awaiting  solution,  it  will 
seem  hardly  worth  the  labour,  though  it  may  find 
pleasure  in  the  results.  The  Chinese  literature  on  the 
subject  is,  we  learn,  'enormous  and  confusing,'  but  the 
author  gives  a  list  of  books  recommended,  which  can 
be  readily  obtained  from  Chinese  bookshops.  To  those 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  resolution  to  pursue  this 
fascinating  hobbv,  Mr.  Chiang  Yee's  book  will  be  at 
the  same  time  a  help  and  a  discouragement. — H.G.F. 

OLD  SCOTTISH  SILVER 

Catalogue  of  Loan  Collection  in  the  Scottish 
Historical  Pavilion,  Empire  Exhibition,  Glasgow 

(Price  2s.  6d.) 

THOSE  interested  in  Scottish  silver  should  pro- 
cure and  retain  this  catalogue  as  a  pictorial  re- 
cord of  representative  pieces,  and  particularly  of  silver 
made  in  the  Scottish  provinces,  now  being  shown  at 
the  Empire  Exhibition,  Glasgow.  The  preceding  com- 
ments are  designed,  not  so  much  for  connoisseurs,  as  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  are  less  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  as  a  help  to  enable  them  to  identify  pieces 
they  may  possess  or  come  across.  Each  piece  is  de- 
scribed, with  the  maker's  name  and  its  town  marks,  and 
in  the  case  of  earlier  pieces  the  Deacon's  mark  or  the 
Assay  master's  mark  accordingly.  The  catalogue  can 
be  sent  post  free  for  three  shillings,  from  the  Secretary, 
Scottish  Historical  Pavilion,  Empire  Exhibition,  Bella- 
houston,  Glasgow. — X. 

EMPIRE     EXHIBITION,    SCOTLAND,  1938 
ILLUSTRATED  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  PALACE 
OF  ARTS 

(Glasgow:  McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.) 

NOT  only  the  host  of  visitors  to  the  Glasgow 
Palace  of  Arts  will  treasure  this  handsomely 
printed  souvenir,  comprising  nearly  100  pages  of 
illustrations:  despite  omissions,  it  is  a  valuable  record 
for  all  of  the  vital  and  various  art  of  Scotland. — R. 
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THE  EARLIEST  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

A  PHILATELIC  CENTENARY 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT  :  GREAT  BRITAIN,  'PENNY  BLACK,'  1840  ;  BRAZIL,  'BULL'S-EYE,'  1843  ;  U.S.A.,  'NEW  YORK  POSTMASTER'S  STAMP,' 
1845;  MAURITIUS,  'POST  PAID,'  1847;  FRANCE,  'CERES,'  1849  ;  SPAIN,  'ISABELLA,'  1850  ;  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  'SYDNEY  VIEW,' 
1850  ;  VICTORIA,  'HALF-LENGTH,'  1850  ;  BELGIUM,  'LEOPOLD,'  1849  ;  BAVARIA,  'NUMERAL,'  1849  :  ALL  ITRS1    hi  i  U>l  STAMPS 


AS  the  centenary  of  the  postage  stamp  in  1940 
AA  draws  nearer,  there  is  evidence  of  a  revival  of 
-X.  JLinterest  in  the  fine  old  stamps  of  the  earlier 
philatelic  decades.  For  some  time  past  their  prior 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  connoisseur 
philatelist  has  tended  to  be  overshadowed,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  popular  vogue  for  more  modern  and 
less  elusive  issues,  with  the  result  that  catalogue  prices 
have  remained  for  the  most  part  stationary,  and  the 
astute  buyer  in  the  auction  room  has  been  able  often 
to  pick  up  good  average  copies  of  some  of  the  'clas- 
sics,' such  as  the  Sydney  Views,  triangular  Capes,  and 
the  like,  at  bargain  prices.  Now  that  the  majority  of 
collectors  have  filled  their  albums  to  capacity  with 
Silver  Jubilees,  Coronations,  and  commemoratives  gener- 
ally, they  are  inclined  to  look  back  with  renewed  favour 
upon  the  stamps  of  long  ago,  so  soon  to  take  their 
place  among  the  hierarchy  of  the  Antique;  for  in  little 
more  than  two  years  an  international  stamp  exhibi- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society, 
London,  will  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  Rowland 
Hill's  adhesive  postage  label. 

The  first  indication  of  the  coming  renaissance  may 
be  found  in  the  enhanced  quotations  made  in  the  new 
season's  trade  catalogues  for  the  forerunner  of  all 


stamps,  the  Black  Penny  of  Great  Britain,  1840,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  choice  copies  and  unusual 
'pieces'  under  the  hammer.  Already  far-sighted  phila- 
telists are  quietly  accumulating  as  many  fine  speci- 
mens as  possible  in  anticipation  of  a  run  upon  this 
stamp  and  its  companion  the  twopence  blue  in  the  cen- 
tennial years. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  next  stamps  to 
be  affected  will  embrace  all  those  issued  during  the 
first  ten  years  alter  the  adhesive  stamp  came  into  being 
as  an  attribute  of  the  postal  service.  Taken  in  chrono- 
logical sequence  the  old  Empire  of  Brazil  was  the  sec- 
ond country  to  adopt  this  practical  aid  to  postal  com- 
munication, her  so-called  Bull's-eye  stamp,  issued  on 
July  1st,  1843,  commanding  good  prices  when  in 
really  fine  condition.  The  two  first  postage  stamps  of 
the  U.S.A.  have  already  soared  to  fantastic  heights  in 
the  face  of  heavy  buying  by  patriotic  American  phila- 
telists over  a  period  of  years:  yet  truly  superlative 
copies  still  stand  at  a  premium,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  that  precursor  of  the  governmental  issues  introduced 
by  the  Postmaster  of  New  York  on  his  own  initiative 
as  long  ago  as  July  1845.  The  year  1847  witnessed  the 
advent  of  the  earliest  stamps  of  a  British  Crown  Colony 
in  the  form  of  the  famous  and  valuable  'Post  Office' 
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Mauritius,  id.  and  2d.,  closely  followed  by  their  coun- 
terparts bearing  the  amended  inscription  'Post  Paid.' 
Such  is  the  perennial  popularity  of  these  crudely  de- 
signed labels  that  'Post  Paids'  in  anything  like  fine 
condition  are  readily  saleable  at  a  high  percentage  of 
'Catalogue'  value,  and  not  infrequently  over,  if  the 
condition  is  really  choice.  (Witness  some  recent  real- 
izations in  the  sale  of  the  Michael  Stevens  collection 
of  early  imperforate  stamps.) 

Belgium's  first  postage  stamps  with  their  finely  exe- 
cuted portrait  of  Leopold  I  are  in  fairly  steady  de- 
mand by  specialists  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  pur- 
poses of  'plating.'  Consequently  poor  and  medium 
specimens  are  at  a  discount,  whilst  anything  approach- 
ing 'fine'  is  at  a  premium.  The  French  equivalent  of 
the  Penny  Black,  20  centimes  of  January  1849,  may  still 
be  picked  up  in  average  used  condition  for  a  modest 
shilling,  but  its  companion  the  1  franc  is  a  rarity  by 
comparison,  and  may  run  into  anything  from  a  'fiver' 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  colour 
and  condition,  and  generally  speaking  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  attractive  investment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spanish  counterpart,  6  cuartos  black, 
has  steadily  crept  up  from  6d.  to  5s.  in  the  catalogue, 
and  fine  copies  will  undoubtedly  appreciate  further. 

Of  the  stamps  produced  by  the  old  German  States 
during  the  first  philatelic  decade,  the  unpretentious 
1  kreuzer  black  of  Bavaria  (November  1st,  1849)  is  ^ess 
sought  after  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  but  readily 
realizes  the  equivalent  of  £5  and  upwards  in  the 
philatelic  marts  of  the  Continent.  More  modestly 
valued  is  the  simply  designed  yet  philatelically  inter- 
esting first  issue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  end  of  1850,  contemporary  with 
those  of  Hanover  and  Schleswig  Holstein,  all  of  which 
are  more  highly  valued  bv  European  philatelists  than 
in  either  England  or  America.  In  the  same  year  (1850) 
appeared  the  first  general  stamp  issue  for  the  Swiss 
Federation,  almost  if  not  entirely  as  much  out  of  reach 
of  the  average  collector  as  the  highly  priced  Cantonals 
that  preceded  them.  Austria  also  entered  the  field 
about  this  time,  and  her  first  stamp  emblazoned  with 
the  Hapsburg  Arms,  though  still  modestly  priced  to- 
day, is  always  well  worth  acquiring  in  really  fine  con- 
dition and  more  especially  in  pairs  and  blocks. 

The  early  circular  stamps  of  British  Guiana  are  be- 
yond the  aspiration  of  all  save  the  deep-pursed  phila- 
telist, but  nice  copies  of  the  Sydney  View  series  of  New 
South  Wales,  or  Half-length  Victorias  offer  an  attrac- 
tive market  at  prevailing  prices  in  view  of  renewed 
buying  for  the  Australian  market  which  is  now  recover- 
ing from  its  recent  depression. 

Of  slightly  later  vintage,  but  numbered  neverthe- 
less among  the  'classics'  of  Philately,  are  the  beauti- 
fully engraved  early  'Pence'  issues  of  Ceylon  (circa 
1857-67),  which  after  a  long  period  in  the  doldrums 


bid  fair  to  regain  something  of  their  erstwhile  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  philatelists.  For  some  time  past,  aver- 
age copies  of  these  far  from  average  stamps  have  been 
changing  hands  for  a  low  percentage  of  the  catalogue 
values  that  were  established  when  they  stood  high  in 
the  philatelic  favour,  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Surprisingly,  however,  when  the  world- 
famous  collection  of  Cinghalese  stamps  formed  by  the 
late  Baron  Anthony  De  Worms  came  on  to  the  mar- 
ket a  short  time  ago,  prices  of  several  of  the  rarer  items 
came  close  to  'full  catalogue,'  and  in  the  case  of  a  mint 
copy  of  the  8d.  brown  actually  exceeded  it  by  £10! 

One  of  the  reasons  why  for  some  time  past  collectors 
have  been  inclined  to  neglect  these  classic  issues  has 
been  the  superlative  standard  of  'condition'  set  by 
specialists  of  the  old  school,  which  has  tended  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  any  specimens  that  could  not 
accurately  be  described  as  'superb.'  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  supply  of  such  impeccable  material  must 
always  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  philatelic  demand, 
and  that  in  future  many  collectors  will  be  content  to 
admit  to  their  albums  stamps  that  fall  below  this 
criterion  of  perfection  so  long  as  they  are,  in  the  terms 
of  the  auctioneers'  catalogues  'of  good  appearance,' 
and  that  the  price  is  commensurate  with  any  minor 
blemishes  they  may  otherwise  possess. 


{Continued  from  page  89) 

shoulder  and  breasts  of  the  nymph,  all  mod- 
elled most  delicately.  This  tallies  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  work  of  the  studio 
before  1620;  so  does  the  colouring,  opposing 
the  deep  reds  of  the  god's  drapery  on  the  left, 
to  the  deep  green  of  the  woman's  dress  on  the 
right,  while  the  sky  between  the  rocks  at  the 
back  appears  a  startling  blue;  so  does  also  the 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  background,  with  the  addi- 
tional light  given  at  the  back,  by  the  opening 
between  the  rocks,  as  by  two  windows. 

There  are  finally  some  realistic  details  which 
reveal  a  master,  if  not  the  master's  hand.  On 
close  examination,  I  noticed  that  the  nipple 
of  the  woman's  left  breast  was  irregularly 
shaped,  and  that  the  nail  of  the  River  god's 
foot  was  not  only  broken,  but  slightly  black- 
ened, as  if  it  had  been  knocked  against  a  stone. 
These  remarks  may  appear  futile  to  those  who 
have  not  been  long  acquainted  with  Rubens' 
work.  Such  details,  however,  have  been  found 
in  certain  cases  to  be  almost  as  valuable  as  a 
signature. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


QUERY  (No.  1003) 

Sir, — I  will  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  assist  me  to  identify  the  subject  (possibly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marsham  family)  and  the  painter  of  the 
portrait  of  a  child  here  illustrated.  The  probable  date 
of  the  portrait  is  between  1680  and  1700. — The  Earl 
of  Romney,  Gayton  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 


QUERY  (No.  1004) 

Sir, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  identify  the 
subject  of  the  portrait  (here  reproduced)  and  also  the 
artist  ?  I  cannot  learn  anything  of  the  history  of  this 
painting,  which  plainly  resembles  the  work  of  Kneller. 
The  costume  and  wig  seen  in  the  picture  appear  to 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Size  40  by  31  \  inches. — John  H.  Pratt,  29,  Tower 
Street,  King's  Lynn. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHILD  :  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
THE  SUBJECT  AND    PAINTER  TO    BE   IDENTIFIED   (No.  1003) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  :  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
THE   SUBJECT   AND   PAINTER    TO   BE   IDENTIFIED   (No.  1004) 


REPLIES  to  No.  998 

Sir — From  the  photographs  of  the  pair  of  pictures 
(No.  998)  in  your  May  issue,  I  suggest  they  are  the 
work  of  Thomas  Patch,  who  also  executed  landscape 
and  visited  Italy  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (vide 
Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters).  He  died  there  about 
1772.  Patch  has  recently  come  into  some  favour  on 
account  of  his  clever  caricatures  of  English  life. — 
Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston,  Grosvenor  House,  Old 
Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 

Sir, — The  little  genre  pictures  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  (No.  998)  appear  to  be  an  eighteenth- 
century  English  interpretation  of  the  subject  portrayed 
in  the  prints  of  Pieter  Brueghel,  the  elder,  designed  in 
1 558  and  published  in  1563 — the  Cuisine  Alaigre  and  the 
Cuisine  Grasse. — Eleanor  Mitchell,  Librarian,  Fine 
Arts  Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
(A  similar  identification  is  suggested  by  Hilda  Kevz.) 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


NOT  for  many  years  has  there  been  such  activity 
in  the  London  salerooms.  At  times  during  June 
the  bidding  at  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
was  reminiscent  of  the  boom  period  of  1928  and  1929. 
Collectors,  both  amateur  and  professional,  have  shown 
an  equal  keenness  at  the  many  important  sales  held 
during  the  period  under  review;  while  healthy  com- 
petition has  been  aroused  by  the  big  influx  of  foreign 
dealers,  now  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  London 
art  market.  All  this  is  good  for  those  owners  of  art  treas- 
ures desirous  of  selling  their  collections,  for  it  produces 
a  natural  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  values. 

MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF  COLLECTION 

THE  result  of  the  sale  of  tne  Schiff  collection  of 
works  of  art  sent  from  New  York  to  Christie's  is  a 
definite  endorsement  of  the  supremacy  of  London  as  an 
art  market,  a  total  of  £10 1 ,948  having  been  realized  in 
four  days.  The  first  two  days  of  the  sale,  which  opened 
on  June  22nd,  were  confined  to  decorative  furniture, 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  :  BY  MME  VIGEE  LEBRUN 
COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  FRANCE  :  SOTHEBY'S 


sculpture,  tapestry,  rugs,  and  objects  of  art.  The  top 
price  in  this  section,  £3,885,  was  given  for  a  beautiful 
marble  statuette  (29  in.  high)  of  a  youthful  Cupid  bend- 
ing his  bow,  by  Edme  Bouchardon,  signed  and  dated  1  744. 
In  1 739,  the  sculptor  exhibited  a  sketch  of  this  model  in 
terra-cotta,  and  in  the  following  year  received  an  order 
for  this  statue  in  marble  from  Monsieur  Orry,  Direc- 
teur-General  des  Batiments  du  Roi.  The  statuette  was 
completed  in  1744  and  subsequently  passed  into  the 
collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Later  it  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Wimborne,  and  at  his  sale,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  sold  for  £3,570.  The  second 
highest  price,  £3,045,  was  paid  for  a  set  of  five  panels 
of  Beauvais  tapestry,  known  as  the  Italian  Grotesques, 
woven  by  Phillipe  Behagle,  after  the  designs  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Berain,  about  1 700.  This  set  was  at  one  time  in 
the  collection  of  Prince  Murat.  A  Louis  XIV  Savon- 
nerie  carpet  of  beautiful  quality  (22  ft.  1 1  in.  X  14  ft. 
5  in.),  worked  with  a  floral  design,  realized  £2,205;  a 
rug  of  the  same  period  (8  ft.  1 1  in.  x  5  ft.  4  in.),  showing 
a  rich  decoration  of  flowers,  £1 ,260 ;  a  Louis  XVI  mar- 
quetry table  (18  in.  wide),  made  for  Marie  Antoinette 
in  1770,  £1,942  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  marriage  coffers,  by 
Charles  Andre  Boulle,  said  to  have  been  made  for  the 
Grand  Dauphin  at  the  order  of  Louis  XIV,  £1,134;  a 
Louis  XV  gueridon  table,  by  M.  Carlin,  enriched  with 
plaques  of  Sevres  porcelain,  £1,050;  a  Louis  XVI 
screen,  painted  with  allegorical  and  mythological  sub- 
jects, by  Frederic  Jean  Schall,  £892  10s. ;  a  Louis  XV 
barometer  and  thermometer,  by  Claude  Simeon  Passe- 
mant,  mounted  in  ormolu  and  decorated  with  three 
plaques  of  Sevres  porcelain,  £735;  and  a  terra-cotta 
group  representing  Maternity,  by  Joseph  Charles  Marin 
(14  in.  high),  £997  10s.  The  more  important  of  a  series 
of  Limoges  enamels  included  a  thirteenth-century 
figure  of  the  Eucharistical  Dove,  the  body  of  copper-gilt, 
which  received  a  final  bid  of  £441 ;  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  triptych,  by  Jean  Premier  Penicaud,  £819; 
another  (School  of  Nardon  Penicaud) ,  £357 ;  a  pair  of 
candlesticks,  signed  J.C.,  £399;  and  a  portrait  of  Henri 
d' 'Albert,  King  of  Navarre  (3  x  2i  in.),  £315 — this  came 
out  of  the  famous  Strawberry  Hill  collection  for  £12. 
A  fifteenth-century  French  Millefleurs  armorial  tapes- 
try brought  £1,627  I0S-!  a  Flemish  panel,  c.  1500, 
depicting  The  Holy  Family,  £777;  a  Brussels  panel  of 
about  the  same  period,  £735;  a  fifteenth-century 
Italian  marble  relief  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  by  the 
Master  of  the  Marble  Madonnas  (Flamberti),  £966;  a 
terra-cotta  relief  of  the  same  subject,  by  Giovvanni  della 
Robbia,  £567 ;  a  pair  of  fourteenth-century  Flemish 
bronze  torcheres,  £546 ;  a  German  bronze  aquamanile 
(c.  1400),  in  the  form  of  a  lion  statant,  with  Hebraic  in- 
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PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  LEIGHTON  (NEE  STANLEY)  :  BY  HOPPNER 
LORD   STANLEY   OF   ALDERLEY   COLLECTION  :   AT  CHRISTIE'S 

scriptions,  £315;  and  a  sixteenth-century  Italian 
rock-crystal  cup,  shaped  as  a  sea-shell,  on  stem  and 
foot  of  the  same  material,  in  the  manner  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  £472  10s. 

A  new  auction  record  for  a  picture  by  Roger  Van  der 
Weyden  was  set  up  when  a  Continental  dealer  gave 
£14,700  for  the  Flemish  artist's  The  Dream  of  Pope 
Sergius,  painted  on  a  panel  measuring  34^  in.  x  3 1  i  in. 
The  previous  auction  maximum  for  a  work  by  this 
artist  was  £4,200.  It  was  painted  about  1450,  and  is 
said  to  be  part  of  a  large  altar-piece,  probably  exe- 
cuted for  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Liege.  Another  por- 
tion of  this  altar-piece,  catalogued  as  of  the  Flemish 
school,  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  was  purchased 
from  the  Eastlake  collection  in  1868  for  £1,500.  Both 
pictures  were  originally  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Bessborough,  and  at  his  sale  at  Christie's  in  1850,  the 
panel  now  sold,  when  catalogued  as  being  by  Van 
Eyck,  brought  the  modest  sum  of  £112  7s.  Other 
notable  pictures  included  Corneille  de  Lyon's  small 
panel  portrait  of  Jacqueline  de  Rohan  which  realized 
£945 ;  Lucas  Cranach's  portraits  of  Johann  Friedrich 
I  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Sibylle  von  Cleve,  his  Wife,  £1 ,050 
for  the  two  (these  made  £57  15s.  in  1863) ;  The  Virgin 
and  Child  crowned  by  two  Angels,  by  Adriaen  Isenbrant, 
£1,050;  and  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Johann 


Koerbecke,  part  of  the  altar-piece  from  the  Abbey  of 
Marienfeld,  £3,570  (this  came  out  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Russell's  sale  in  1885  for  £19  19s.  and  £840  in  the 
Henry  Wagner  sale,  1925).  A  portrait  of  a  lady,  in 
brown  brocaded  gown  cut  low  at  the  neck,  by  Jan 
Mostaert,  changed  hands  at  £1,837  10s. ;  a  pair  of 
panels  by  Bernard  Van  Orley,  The  Legend  of  St.  Martin, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  Chateau  of  Ris 
Oranges,  which  belonged  to  Charles  X,  £1,575;  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  believed  to  be  Lady  Coventry,  by 
J.  B.  Perronneau,  signed  and  dated  1773,  £630;  and 
The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned,  by  Hans  Memlinc, 
acquired  from  Prince  Pallavicini's  collection,  £6,510 — 
a  sum  below  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Schiff  had  a  great  liking  for  the  drawings  by 
French  eighteenth-century  masters,  and  among  these 
were  two  in  gouache,  by  N.  Lavreince:  V Assemblee  au 
Salon  and  U  Assemblee  au  Concert,  each  measuring  1 3  x 
1 8  i  in.  These  went  to  a  Parisian  dealer  for  £  1 ,942  1  os. 
and  £1,995  respectively.  Two  slightly  smaller  draw- 
ings, La  Legon  de  Musique  and  A  Lady  seated,  by  the  same 
artist,  brought  £1,449.  A  pen  and  ink  and  sepia  wash 
drawing  by  J.  M.  Moreau  (Le  Jeune),  La  Sortie  de 
V Opera,  signed  and  dated  1778,  changed  hands  at 
£882;  while  Watteau's  Portrait  of  Mehemet  Riza  Bey, 
Ambassador  to  France,  in  red  chalk,  brought  £945; 
and  a  red  and  black  chalk  drawing  of  a  study  of  three 
ladies,  by  the  same  artist,  fetched  £756.  The  conclud- 
ing session  of  this  memorable  sale  was  confined  to  the 
engravings,  which  included  few  outstanding  items. 
The  highest  price  was  the  £194  5s.  paid  for  a  proof 
before  all  letters  of  James  Ward's  well-known  mezzo- 
tint, after  Hoppner,  of  The  Douglas  Children. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Sotheby's  had  just  sold  the 
second  portion  of  the  Schiff  library  for  a  total  of 
£15,703  (details  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue;.  The 
first  section  realized  £22,928  in  March  last,  and  there 
are  still  two  instalments  to  come. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  important  of  the  June  sales  under  this 
heading  was  that  of  the  magnificent  assemblage 
of  Chinese  enamelled  porcelain  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  made  by  Mr.  Jakob  Goldschmidt , 
formerly  of  Berlin.  This  took  place  at  Christie's  on 
June  29th  and  30th,  and  the  219  lots,  many  of  which 
had  attracted  much  attention  when  shown  in  the 
Chinese  Art  Exhibition  in  Berlin  nine  years  ago, 
produced  a  total  of  £24,272.  The  highest  price  of  the 
sale,  £1,575,  was  given  by  an  American  buyer  for  a 
pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  famille-jaune  vases  and  covers  ( 1 1\  in. 
high),  finely  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  with  birds  and 
flowering  prunus  and  magnolia  trees.  A  pair  oifamille- 
verte  and  powder-blue  vases  of  the  same  period 
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decorated  with  finches  perched  on  descending  prunus 
and  magnolia  branches,  made  £693;  and  £651  was 
bid  for  a  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  famille-rose  figures  of 
phoenixes,  standing  on  pierced  rock-work.  Other 
Ch'ien  Lung  figures  and  groups  also  decorated  in 
famille-rose,  included  a  pair  of  pheasants  which  fetched 
£525;  a  warrior  standing  beside  a  pack-horse,  £294; 
a  pair  of  hawks,  their  heads  turned  towards  the 
spectator,  £388  10s. ;  and  a  pair  of  eagles,  the  heads 
slightly  turned,  standing  on  rock-work,  £283  10s. 
Notable  among  a  series  of  famille-verte  figures  and 
groups  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  were:  a  pair  of  gold- 
finches, perched  on  tree-stumps,  £388  10s. ;  a  Lohan 
(one  of  sixteen  disciples  of  Buddha)  seated  astride  on 
a  tiger,  £252 ;  a  figure  of  Leu  Tung- Pin  (one  of  the 
Taoist  Immortals)  holding  in  his  raised  left  hand  a  fly- 
whisk,  £288  15s.;  a  boy,  riding  a  kylin,  with  a  ju-i 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  £304  10s.;  a  pair  of  figures  of 
a  Chinese  lady  and  gentleman,  standing  with  arms 
raised  and  outstretched,  £388  10s.;  and  a  pair  of 
horses  shown  in  the  attitude  of  rising,  with  fore-legs 
bent  at  the  knees,  £388  10s.  Afamille-jaune  tea-pot  and 
cover;  a  famille-verte  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  pair  of 
famille-noire  cups  and  saucers,  all  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period,  realized  £215  5s.,  £183  15s.,  and  £346  10s.; 
while  the  last  lot  in  the  sale,  a  Ming  dark  green  jade 
figure  of  a  recumbent  buffalo,  made  £299  5s. 

The  collection  (78  pieces)  of  Italian  Majolica, 
formed  by  Monsieur  Damiron,  of  Lyons,  during  the 
past  35  years,  brought  a  total  of  £8,753  at  Sotheby's  on 
June  1 6th.  £600  was  the  price  paid  for  the  chief  lot  in 
the  sale,  a  Caffaggiolo  dish,  painted  w  ith  a  romantic 
landscape  and  bearing  the  S.P.  mark  which  is  inter- 
preted as  that  of  Stefano  and  Filippo  Fattorini,  potters 
from  Montelupo,  who  founded  the  workshop  about 
15 10.  A  Castel  Durante  plate,  decorated  with  Cupid 
riding  on  a  hobby  horse,  by  Giovanni  Maria,  c.  151  o, 
sold  for  £500;  an  early  sixteenth-century  Faenza  dish, 
ornamented  with  two  blacksmiths  at  an  anvil,  £440; 
a  Faenza  drug  jar,  c.  1470-1480,  illuminated  with 
portraits  of  a  Lord  of  Bologna  and  his  wife,  £410;  a 
sixteenth-century  Gubbio  lustred  plate, 
decorated  with  a  putto  in  grisaille,  bear- 
ing the  mark  N.  conjectured  to  be  that  of 
Vincenzo,  son  of  Giorgio,  known  as  Maestro 
Cencio,  £350;  and  a  Siena  dish  for  a 
ewer,  painted  with  a  helmeted  classical 
head,  c.  1506,  £250. 

The  sale  of  decorative  furniture, 
needlew  ork  and  objects  of  art,  all  gen- 
erously presented  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Maternity  Hospital,  brought  a  total  of 
£2,238  at  Sotheby's  on  June  28th.  A  pair 
of  Louis  XVI  vase-shaped  cassolettes  of 
white  marble  and  ormolu,  presented  by 
the  Queen,  fetched  £105;  and  £155 


was  paid  for  a  sixteenth-century  Italian  needlework 
picture,  designed  with  the  subject  of  Jonah  being  cast 
into  the  Sea,  which  had  been  given  by  Queen  Mary. 


SILVER 

AT  Christie's  on  June  28th  the  important  collection 
\  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Chip- 
chase  Castle,  realized  the  remarkable  aggregate  of 
£10,712  19s.  id.  for  the  179  lots  catalogued:  and  39 
items,  which  had  cost  their  late  owner  £1,882,  pro- 
duced the  greatly  enhanced  total  of  £6,100.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  collectors  of  old  silver,  but 
beginning  with  the  Dunn  Gardner  sale  in  1902,  which 
made  nearly  twenty  times  the  sum  expended  upon  it, 
all  silver  made  prior  to  the  reign  of  George  III  has 
continued  steadily  to  appreciate  in  value.  Among  the 
39  lots  referred  to,  three  James  I  silver-gilt  wine-cups, 
dated  16 19,  1626,  and  1631  respectively,  brought  a 
total  of  £876  1  os. ;  as  against  £255  originally  paid  for 
them — one  of  the  cups,  dated  16 19  and  bearing  the 
maker's  mark  a  peacock  in  its  pride  (5  oz.  16  dwt.) 
realized  1,400s.  peroz.;  as  did  another,  1631,  maker's 
mark  W.C.,  a  heart  below  (3  oz.  5  dwt.).  A  silver-gilt 
steeple-cup  and  cover,  1623,  maker's  mark  H.B.  con- 
joined, with  mullet  below,  in  shaped  shield,  possibly  for 
Henry  Babington  (30  oz.  1 1  dwt.)  brought  1,300s.  peroz. 
(in  1893  it  made  240s.) ;  a  tall  plain  cup,  1632,  maker's 
mark  J.B.,  a  buckle  below,  probably  for  John  Buckle  (12 
oz.  I4dwt.),  1 ,200s.  (85s.  in  1894) ;  a  parcel-gilt  beaker, 
1638,  maker's  mark  H.B.  conjoined,  mullet  below  (7  oz. 
19  dwt.),  780s.  (110s.  in  1894) ;  a  silver-gilt  cup,  1615, 
maker's  mark  E.  over  W.  (10  oz.  8  dwt.),  780s.  (290s.  in 
1894);  a  two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  1689, 
maker's  mark  J.S.,  a  pierced  cinquefoil  below  (19  oz.  13 
dwt.)  290s.  (86s.  in  1893);  a  large  cylindrical  tankard 
and  cover,  1 688,  maker's  mark  T. I.,  between  two  escallops, 
possibly  for  Thomas  Issod  (47  oz.  13  dwt.)  210s.  (31s.  in 
1893) ;  and  a  bell-shaped  salt,  on  three  ball  feet,  1603, 
maker's  mark  T.S.  in  monogiam  (goz.  19  dwt.)  1,000s. 
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HAM  HOUSE  LIBRARY 

THE  two  days'  sale  of  the  second  and  final  portion 
of  the  Library  from  Ham  House,  the  Surrey 
residence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dysart,  was  concluded  at 
Sotheby's  on  June  20th  for  a  total  of  £19,502  15s.  To 
this  sum  must  be  added  the  £18,789  10s.  obtained  for 
the  first  portion,  which  was  sold  on  May  30th  and  31st. 
Outstanding  in  this  second  sale  were  four  works  from 
the  press  of  William  Caxton.  Sold  separately,  these 
brought  a  total  of  £7,650;  and  in  spite  of  the  keen 
American  bidding,  they  were  all  bought  by  London 
booksellers.  The  first  of  these  was  the  only  perfect 
example  known,  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  private 
hands,  of  Robert  of  Shrewsbury's  Life  of  Saint  Winifred 
( 1 6  leaves) ,  1 485,  which,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £  1 00, 
sold  for  £2,500.  This  was  purchased  from  the  London 
bookseller,  Osborne,  in  1743,  for  £1  is.  A  fine  and 
perfect  impression  of  The  Myrrour  of  the  World  (99 
leaves),  1481,  the  first  English  book  designed  for 
illustration,  made  £1,900;  a  copy  of  Virgil's  Boke  of 
Eneydos  (86  leaves) ,  1 490,  £  1 , 700 ;  and  another  example 
of  the  same  book,  but  slightly  smaller,  £1,550.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Third  Folio  Shakespeare,  1663,  bound  in 
contemporary  red  morocco,  by  the  'King's  Binder,' 
and  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Pepys,  received  a  final 
bid  of  £3,200,  a  sum  believed  to  have  been  under  the 
reserve  placed  upon  it.  £2,500  was  given  for,  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  copy  existing  of,  the  first 
edition  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  had  been  in  the 
Dysart  family  since  its  printing  in  1 726.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  MacGeorge  impression  (a  less  notable 
copy)  of  this  work  brought  £735  in  1923,  and  later  in 
the  Jerome  Kern  sale,  New  York,  £3,400.  One  of  four 
perfect  copies  known  of  John  Rastell's  The  Pastyme  of 
People,  1529,  realized  £285;  John  Skelton's  The  Boke 
of  Pluyllyp  Sparowe  (?  1545),  £300;  Frangois  Villon's 
Works,  from  the  press  of  Galliot  du  Pre,  1532,  £280, 
and  a  splendidly  illuminated  Roman  de  la  Rose,  printed 
on  vellum  in  1526  by  the  same  printer,  £600. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

THE  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
who  concluded  their  season  about  the  middle  of 
June,  report  that  since  their  first  sale  in  January  1938, 
1,251,917  dollars'  worth  of  art  and  literary  property 
has  been  sold  by  them.  Their  chief  sale  was  that  of  the 
Jay  F.  Carlisle  collection  of  works  of  art,  which  realized 
$140,408;  while  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  single 
item  during  their  four-and-a-half  month  season  was 
$  1 6,000  for  a  Corot  landscape,  which,  as  reported  in  last 
month's  Connoisseur,  came  from  the  Francis  Ralston 
Welsh  sale  in  May — this  is  a  record  price  for  a  Corot 
at  a  public  sale  in  the  past  five  years. 


Sales  of  art  and  literary  property  at  the  American 
Art  Association — Anderson  Galleries,  New  York  City, 
during  their  season,  which  commenced  late  in 
September  last  year  and  concluded  on  June  8th, 
realized  a  total  of  $2,020,974— the  largest  sum  obtained 
for  any  one  collection  sold  during  this  period  was 
$535>220>  brought  by  the  sales  of  the  first  two  portions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop's  library.  The 
balance  of  this  library  will  be  submitted  next  season. 


THE  PISA  COLLECTION 

THE  sales  of  the  valuable  objects  of  art  in  the  Pisa 
Collection  will  begin  at  Venice  on  the  premises  of 
the  Circolo  Artistico  {Palazzetto  del  Da  Ponte)  immedi- 
ately following  the  public  view  to  be  held  from  August 
31st  to  Sept.  4th.  The  late  Signor  Luigi  Pisa,  whose 
untimely  death  denied  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  treasures  in  orderly  array  in  his  Florentine  villa, 
had  remarkable  taste  and  knowledge,  with  a  special 
predilection  for  fine  examples  of  Italian  furniture 
though  this  extended  to  French  work  of  the  Empire 
period.  The  ceramic  rarities,  Persian,  Hispano-Mor- 
esque,  Italian  majolica,  and  of  many  other  kinds,  the 
enamelled  terra-cottas 
of  Delia  Robbia,  the 
sculptures  in  wood  and 
marble,  the  wrought- 
iron  work,  tapestries  and 
woven  fabrics  and  the 
paintings  illustrated  in 
the  splendidly  produced 
catalogue  of  quarto  size 
in  two  volumes,  bear 
witness  to  the  wide  con- 
noisseurship  of  the  late 
owner.  Application  for 
copies  should  be  made 
to  Societd  Anonirna  Leon- 
ardo, No.  3  Via  Brisa, 
Milan,  immediately,  as 
the  edition  is  strictly 
limited.  The  Societd  has 
secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  experts,  Messrs. 
Arch.  Luigi  Maria  Brun- 
elli  of  Milan,  and  Henri 
Leman  of  Paris,  for  these 
sales,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Cavaliero  Al- 
fredo Geri.  Particulars 
and  catalogues  of  the 
second  and  third  sales 
will  be  announced 

,  XVI-CENT.    SILVER-GILT  CCP 

later.  balfour  coll.  :  at  Christie's 
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Set  of  Three  Plain  Georgian  Silver  Trays,  Sheffield,  1827.  Weight, 
70  ozs.    The  largest  tray  is  I2£  ins.  diameter  and  the  two  smaller 
ones  9£  ins. 


An  important  Pair  of  Geo.  Ill  Silver  Jardinieres,  by  Thomas  H 
London,  1771.  They  are  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  R| 
and  Gordon,  and  bear  the  Arms  of  Geo.  Ill  on  one  side  and  n 
of  the  Fourth  Duke  of  Gordon  on  the  other. 


SCOTLAND 


A  very  important 
early  Silver  Gilt 
Master  Apostle 
Spoon,  made  in 
Aberdeen.  Circa 
1 600- 1 625. 


JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

Telephone :  Central  3090 
Telegraphic  Address:  'Antiques,  Aberdeen' 


A  Pair  of  Antique  Geo.  Ill  Silver  Gilt  Jugs  with 
stands.    Maker,  Benjamine  Smith,  London,  1806. 
121   ozs.     From  Gordon   Castle,  Aberdeens 
bearing  the  Arms  of  Charles  Fourth  Duke  of  F 


lall  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  shaped  front. 
Length,  4  ft.  8  ins.  ;  height,  39  ins.  ;  depth  at  centre,  24  ins. 


and  Cabinet,  with  finely  figured  front. 

8  ins.  ;  height,  6  ft.  10  ins 


Lenc 


Palace  of  Industries   (North)    •    STANDS  9  and  II 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  BY  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  TIEPOLO 
BELIE\"ED  TO  BE  CHRISTLNA.  THE  PAINTER'S  VENETIAN 
MODEL  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  SPANISH  ART  GALLERY 
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MASTERPIECES    FROM  DUTCH 
PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS 

AT    THE    BOYMANS     MUSEUM,  ROTTERDAM 

By    N.    S.  TRIVAS 


DURING  the  last  two  centuries,  the 
|  Eighteenth  and  a  part  of  the  Nine- 
teenth, the  Netherlands  went  through 
a  period  of  decline,  not  only  from  the  artistic 
but  also  from  the  economical  point  of  view. 


The  price  of  money  was  high,  whilst  that  of 
pictures  was  low.  So,  many  a  Dutch  collector 
changed  his  works  of  art  into  money,  and 
most  of  the  important  masterpieces  brought 
together  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  left 


No.  1.— CHRIST  AXD  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  EMMA  CS,  BY  VERMEER  :  BOYMANS  MUSEUM,  ROTTERDAM  (RECENT  ACQUISITION 
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No.  II.— DETAIL  OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  RED  CAP,  BY  REMBRANDT  :  RECENT  ACQUISITION 
BY  THE  BOYMANS  MUSEUM  AT  ROTTERDAM  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  ROTTERDAM  EXHIBITION 


Holland  for  wealthier  countries.  The  greater 
number  found  a  new  home  in  England,  and 
this  country  became  the  conservator  of  the 
best  Dutch  art  traditions.  The  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has,  however,  been  marked  by 
a  reaction  in  the  mentality  of  the  Dutch 
'amateur.'  That  new  generation  had  more  in- 
terest in  works  of  national  art  as  well  as  in 
foreign  painters.  With  the  aid  of  the  growing 
prosperity  many  a  masterpiece  sold  by  the 
lathers  has  been  bought  back  by  the  sons. 
The  actual  Rotterdam  exhibition,  held  in 


honour  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina's  reign  and  showing 
the  most  important  pictures 
and  drawings  which  entered 
Dutch  private  collections 
during  this  period,  may  be 
understood  as  retrospective 
of  this  movement. 

The  rooms  of  the  Boy- 
mans  Museum,  Rotterdam, 
are  filled  with  works  by 
Dutch,  Flemish,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Span- 
ish masters  from  1400  till 
1800.  The  Dutch  art  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
holds  a  prominent  place  in 
Holland's  private  collec- 
tions, forms  also  the  most 
important  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Two  recent  acqui- 
sitions of  the  Rotterdam 
Museum  itself,  the  only  two 
pictures  which  do  not  come 
from  a  private  collection, 
may  be  mentioned  here  in 
the  first  place:  Vermeer's 
Christ  and  the  Disciples  at 
Emmaus  and  Rembrandt's 
Man  with  the  Red  Cap.  The 
Vermeer  (No.  i),  a  large 
composition  measuring  50] 
X  46  inches,  bears  the  sig- 
nature /.  Meer,  and  when 
discovered  by  Dr.  A.  Bre- 
dius,  was  in  possession  of  a 
Dutch  family  residing  in 
France.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  so  important  a 
work  by  this  very  esteemed  master  has  been 
ignored  for  such  a  long  time. 

The  Alan  with  the  Red  Cap,  by  Rembrandt 
(No.  ii),  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  had  to 
leave  Holland  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  came  to  England,  and  became  part  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  collection.  During  the 
Nineteenth  Century  it  travelled  to  Man- 
chester and  later  again  returned  to  London. 
Through  the  French  art  dealer  Sedelmeyer, 
it  passed  to  America,  where  Mr.  Charles  M. 
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Schwab  of  New  York  was  the  last  owner  of 
ithis  masterpiece.  At  length  it  has  been  re- 
patriated and  given  to  the  Boymans  Museum 
by  some  friends  of  the  Gallery.  Rembrandt's 
school  is  represented  by  a  great  number  of 
works.  Besides  his  well-known  pupils,  such  as 
Nicolaes  Maes,  G.  Dou,  or  Lievens  (by  whom 
there  is  a  very  fine  landscape  lent  by  Mr.  F. 
Lugt),  there  also  appear  some  'outsiders' 
from  amongst  his  followers.  For  example,  a 
Still  Life  by  Rembrandt's  German-born  pupil, 
Christoph  Paudiss,  fully  signed  and  dated 
1660,  can  be  studied  here.  Further,  a  large 
Landscape  with  Red  Roofs,  by  Hercules  Seghers, 
which  in  1901  had  been  exhibited  in  the  New 
Gallery  in  London  as  a  work  by  Vermeer,  was 
lent  to  the  present  exhibition  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
van  Beuningen  of  Rotterdam,  who  acquired 


it  at  the  James  Simon  auction  (No.  iii). 

The  landscape-painters  of  Holland  have 
always  been  favourites  with  Dutch  collectors. 
A  very  fine  series  of  every  kind  of  landscape, 
from  the  early  and  rather  naive  compositions 
of  Avercamp  and  Cabel,  up  to  famous  works 
by  Hobbema  and  by  Jacob  and  Salomon  van 
Ruysdael,  is  to  be  seen  in  Rotterdam.  Hob- 
bema's  Watermill,  formerly  at  Lady  Wantage's 
(H.  E.  ten  Cate,  Almelo),  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  master's  work.  By  Van 
Goyen,  the  most  popular  Dutch  landscape- 
painter,  there  is  the  splendid  View  of  Arnhem, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  F.  C.  Stoop  collec- 
tion of  By  fleet,  and  a  River  Scene  that  had  once 
been  the  property  of  Vincent  van  Gogh.  I 
shall  not  recount  the  names  of  all  those  great 
and  small  masters  whose  landscapes  can  be 
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was  still  at  Leyden,  whilst  Ostade  himsell 
had  just  reached  20  years  of  age.  The  otheil 
one  (E.  A.  Yeltman,  Bloemendaal)  is  signed 
but  not  dated,  and  looks  more  'Rembrandt- 
ian'  than  the  first.  It  may  possibly  have  beer| 
painted  a  little  later.  In  this  exhibition1! 
Adriaen  van  Ostade  shows  the  more  uncon-] 
ventional  side  of  his  art.  Certainly,  the  usual] 
peasant-pieces  are  not  missing.  And  there  is." 
in  addition  to  the  landscapes,  a  small  panel 
called  The  Pump  which  could  have  been' 
painted  just  as  well  by  Willem  Kalff  or  by 
Esaias  Boursse.  This  picture,  lent  by  Mr.  ten^ 
Cate  of  Almelo,  comes  from  the  Lady 
Wantage  collection. 

Ostade  and  Jan  Steen  are  twin-painters  of  i 
Dutch  peasant-life.  Both  are  represented  by 
numerous  and  varied  works.  But  to  these  ten  I 
Ostades  and  eleven  Jan  Steens,  many  a  visitor 
would  probably  prefer  the  fewer  scenes  by 
Gerard  Terborch,  the  painter  of  patrician  life. 
The  Letter,  here  reproduced  (Mrs.  C.  von  Pann- 


Xo.  1  V.-THE  LETTER  :  TERBORCH 
FROM  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  C. 
VOX  PAXXWITZ,  OF  HEEMSTEDE 

actually  admired  at 
the  Boymans  Museum. 
One  name  only,  and  a 
rather  unexpected 
one,maybementioned 
with  the  landscape- 
painters;  that  of 
Adriaen  van  Ostade. 
There  are  at  Rotter- 
dam by  this  delineator 
of  peasant  life  and  pot- 
house brawls,  two 
landscapes  which  at 
first  sight  make  one 
think  rather  of  Rem- 
brandt or  Cuyp  than 
of  anyotherartist.One 
of  these  pictures  could 
be  attributed  to  Ael- 
bert  Cuyp  if  it  had  not 
been  fully  signed  'A. 
van  Ostade'  and  dated 
1630,  the  year  when 
Cuypwasjust  10  years 
old  and  Rembrandt 
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ltz,  Hccmstede)  (No.  iv),  which  formerly 
elonged  to  the  Huldschinsky  collection, 
erlin,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  its  kind.  The  composition 
as  well  as  the  colours  are  most  distinctive. 
Black,  grey  and  gold  are  the  only  tints 
which  have  been  used  in  this  masterpiece. 
How  far  this  painter  excels  all  his  followers 
may  be  judged  when  comparing  his  Letter 
with  the  picture  by  Eglon  van  der  Neer, 
likewise  called  The  Letter  (De  Geus  van  den 
Heuvel,  Amsterdam),  which  recently 
reached  a  record  price  at  a  London  auction. 
Compared  with  the  Dutch  paintings,  the 


No.  VI. — PORTRAIT  OF  RL'PRECHT,  DI  KE  OF  MECKLESBIRO  :  JACOPO 
DA  BARBARI  :  COLLECTION  OF  J.  C.  H.  HELDRING,  OF  AMSTERDAM 


No.  VII  —  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  :  PAINTED  BY  J.  SUSTERMANS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  S.  LARSEN,  OF  WASSENAAR 


Flemish  ones  hardly  assert  themselves.  This 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  Dutch 
collectors  have  always  been  more  interested 
in  their  national  art  than  in  that  of  Flan- 
ders. Although  there  are  some  fine  examples 
from  Rubens'  hand,  especially  the  famous 
landscape  of  the  Northbrook  collection  (F. 
Koenigs,  Haarlem)  (No.  v),  which  might 
have  inspired  Constable.  But  not  only  great 
masters  execute  beautiful  works.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  among  the  Flemish  pictures 
of  the  Rotterdam  exhibition  is  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  by  J.  Sustermans  (Mrs.  S.  Larsen, 
Wassenaar)  (No.  vii).  Certainly,  the  fame 
of  this  master  cannot  compete  with  the  glory 
of  Rubens  or  Van  Dyck,  but  by  its  modern 
conception  and  in  vivacity  of  expression  it 
eclipses  many  a  world-famous  masterwork. 

The  interest  of  the  Dutch  collector  in  the 
so-called  primitive  art  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries  is  of  somewhat  recent 
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No.  VIII. — PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  :  DRAWING  IN  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLACK  CHALK,  BY  PETER  PAUL 
RUBENS  :  LENT  TO  THE  ROTTERDAM  EXHIBITION  FROM  COLLECTION  OF  F.  KOENIGS  ,  HAARLEM 


date.  Although  no  important  painting  by  Van 
Eyck,  Memling,  or  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
could  be  included  at  the  exhibition,  one  may 
see  the  Tower  of  Babel,  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  (D.  G.  van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam),  a 
replica  of  the  large  painting  preserved  at  the 
Vienna  Museum,  and  works  by  Hieronymus 
Bosch,  Matthias  Griinewald,  Lochner  and 
Durer.  A  striking  portrait  of  Ruprecht,  Duke 


of  Mecklenburg,  by 
Jacopo  da  Barbari  (J. 
C.  H.  Heldring,  Am- 
sterdam) (No.  vi),  that 
strange  master  who 
was  born  in  Venice, 
lived  in  Nuremberg 
and  died  in  Brussels, 
may  have  served  as  1 
pattern  to  Kulmbach, 
Durer  and  other  Ger- 
man portrait  painters. 

Early  Italian  works 
of  art  had  been  zeal- 
ously collected  in  Hol- 
land during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  but 
were  neglected  in  the 
following  epoch.  In 
our  time  only  a  few  art 
scholars  residing  in 
Holland  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  col- 
lection of  such  works. 
The  most  important  of 
them  are:  Mr.  E.  vom 
Rath,  Mr.  D.  G.  van 
Beuningen,  and  the 
late  Dr.  O.  Lanz.  Con- 
siderable wall-spacein 
the  Italian  room  is 
hung  with  contribu- 
tions from  these  collec- 
tions. The  Italian  art 
of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury seems  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  Dutch 
collector,  who  highly 
appreciates  the  vigor- 
ous touch,  the  clear 
and  'open'  handwrit- 
ing of  such  painters  as 
Tiepoloor  Guardi.  He  feels  less  sympathy  with 
the  French  school  of  the  same  period.  Yet  the 
French  section  of  the  present  exhibition  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  largely  owing  to  the 
loans  from  the  Van  Beuningen  collection 
and  to  the  splendid  drawings  by  Watteau, 
Boucher,  Fragonard  and  Portail,  lent  by 
Mr.  F.  Koenigs.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole 
reflects  a  high  standard  of  connoisseurship. 
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FROM  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
COL.  SIR  HAROLD  WERNHER,  K.C.V.O. 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


BEFORE  the 
age  of  mass- 
production 
and  the  rise  of  the 
factory,  goods  were 
made  entirely  by 
hand-craftsmen.  In 
the  cities  and  towns 
skilled  workmen 
produced  only  those 
goods  for  which 
they  had  (and  had 
to  have  by  law)  a 
special  training. 
This  specialization 
was  carried  to  its 
logical  end.  For  one 
and  the  same  trade 
(for  example  furni- 
ture-making) there 
were  a  number  of 
specialists  who  di- 
vided and  subdivid- 
ed the  craft  between 
them.  In  other 
words  there  was  no 
such  person  as  a '  fur- 
niture-maker,'  but 
only  joiners,  cabin- 
et-makers, turners, 
carvers,  gilders  and 
others.  Thejack-of- 
all-trades  existed 
only  in  the  country- 
village  where  there 
was  no  craftsman- 
ship of  a  high  stan- 
dard. A  craft  of  very 
early  origin  was  that 
of  the  carver.  The 
joiners  and  carvers 


No.  I. — CHIMNEYPIECE  CARVING  FROM  CASSIOBURY,  EXECUTED  IN  LIMEWOOD  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS 
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were  closely  allied  even  long  be- 
fore the  incorporation  in  1569  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of Join- 
ers  and  Ceilers*  to  which  the  car- 
vers working  within  the  bounds 
>of  the  City  of  London  had,  of 
necessity,  to  belong.  In  the  pro- 
vinces thejoiners  and  the  carvers 
were  likewise  united,  both  being 
members  of  the  same  company 
or  mystery. 

The  craft  of  the  carver  was  at 
its  zenith  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries.  Evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  carvings 
decorating  the  woodwork  of  the 
cathedrals  and  parish  churches 
throughout  England.  A  height- 
ened sensibility  and  a  bold  con- 
ventionalized treatment  endowed 
much  of  the  work  of  the  carver 
of  the  Gothic  Age  with  unique 
beauty.  The  carver's  craft  grad- 
ually deteriorated  through  the  centuries  from 
the  time  of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  carver  had  lost  the  fine 
sensibility  that  distinguished  his  work  in  an 
earlier  age.  The  change  from  the  Gothic  to  the 
Classic  style  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
decline,  as  the  carver  was  now  no  longer  an 
original  designer  as  well  as  a  craftsman.  Hence- 
forth he  was  the  servant 
of  a  style.  He  carved  or- 
nament precisely,  bu; 
seldom  invented  it. 
Grinling  Gibbons  was 
the  one  exception.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century 
he  originated  a  school 
of  carving  of  flowers, 
fruit,  birds  and  beasts 
treated  in  a  highly  na- 
turalistic manner.  The 


No.  II. — A  PIER  TABLE  DECORATED  WITH  GILT  GESSO  \V( 


TEMP.  GEORGE  I 


carver's  craft  is  a  good  example  of  the  close 
subdivision  of  labour  that  is  found  in  the  gen- 
eral craft  of  woodwork.  It  was  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  when  luxuries  began  to 
appear  in  the  houses  of  the  merchant  class  (the 
rising  middle  class) ,  that  the  carver's  trade  be- 
came fully  developed.  As  was  noticed  before, 
carving  as  an  art  reached  its  highest  level  in 


*  The  'ceiler'  (from  celare  to  co- 
ver or  hide)  was  the  craftsman 
who  covered  walls  or  ceilings, 
i.e.  who  made  wainscoting.  The 
word  also  has  been  taken  to 
mean  a  carver,  being  derived 
from  caelalor — a  carver  in  bas- 
relief. 


No.  III.— DETAIL  OF  TOP  OF  THE  TABLE  SEEN  ABOVE,  SHOWING  THE  REVERSED  CYPHER  H.W. 
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No.  IV.— CARVED  AND  GILT  CRESTING  OF  TALL  BEVELLED-EDGED  PIER  GLASS  :  QUEEN  ANNE  J 


the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  But 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  carving  was  ex- 
tended to  many  aspects  of  wood  work  unknown 
in  this  earlier  period.  The  craft  did  not,  how- 
ever, regain  its  former  level  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment. Towards  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  a 
coarseness  in  the  execution  appeared  even  in 
the  best  work.  At  this  time  carving  was  imita- 
ted by  moulding  in  materials  as  paper-pulp, 
composition  and  pewter. 


Altogether  there 
werefivemain  branch- 
es of  the  carver's  trade : 
The  ship-carver  who 
executed  the  figure- 
heads and  decorated 
the  sterns  and  quarters 
of  ships.  This  was  the 
heaviest  work  of  all. 

The  coach-carver 
who  decorated  coach- 
es and  sedan-chairs. 

The  house-carver 
who  carried  out  the 
carving  to  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  houses 
— doorways,  wainscot- 
ing, chimney-pieces 
and  architectural  fea- 
tures such  as  the  capi- 
tals of  columns  and  en- 
tablatures. 

Thecarverswho 
specialized  in  the  de- 
coration of  furniture. 
These  were  of  two 
types:  the  chair-carver 
and  the  looking-glass 
and  picture-frame- 
carver. 

The  chair-carver,  as 
he  was  termed,  was  em- 
ployed by  chair-  and 
cabinet-makers  to  de- 
corate not  only  chairs, 
stools  and  couches,  but 
all  other  types  of  fur- 
niture as  bedsteads, 
tables  and  book-cases. 
The  following  ac- 
count,* written  in  1747,  gives  several  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  class  of  carvers: 

'The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholder  employ  a 
species  of  carvers  peculiar  to  themselves;  who  are 
employed  in  carving  Chairs,  Posts  and  Testers  of 
Beds,  or  any  other  Furniture  whereon  Carving  is 
used.  Their  work  is  slight  and  requires  no  great 
Ingenuity  to  perform  it;  I  mean,  he  [the  apprentice] 
needs  no  elegant  Taste  in  the  general  Art  of  Carving 
who  performs  that  used  at  present  upon  Furniture. 

*Cp.  The  London  Tradesman,  R.  Campbell,  1747. 
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They  are  generally  paid  by  the 
Piece,  according  to  the  Pattern  of 
the  Work,  and  may  earn  Thirty  or 
Porty  Shillings  a  Week.  As  this 
Taste  in  Kurniture  has  prevailed 
for  some  Time  past,  Tradesmen  in 
this  Way  are  much  wanted,  and 
are  never  out  of  Business.  Drawing 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  as 
well  as  all  other  Classes  of  Carvers, 
and  the  rest  of  their  Education 
may  be  as  mean  as  they  please.' 

The  craftsman  who  followed 
the  calling  of  the  looking-glass 
and  picture-frame  carver 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
gilder,  as  their  work  was  gilded 
and  not  polished  like  that  of  the 
cabinet-maker  and  chair- 
carver.  Looking-glasses,  sconces 
and  picture  frames,  gilt  stands, 
pier  and  marble-topped  tables 
were  the  chief  articles  of  furni- 
ture upon  which  the  looking- 
glass  and  picture-frame-carver 
exercised  his  skill.  Craftsmen  of 
this  type  who  specialized  in  the 
making  of  gilt  furniture  were 
termed  'carvers  and  gilders.'* 
The  chair-carver  worked  chiefly 
in  beech,  walnut  and  ma- 
hogany, whereas  the  frame- 
carver  employed  a  soft  wood 
such  as  deal  for  his  larger  and 
coarser  work,  and  lime  wood 
for  his  finer  and  better-class 
articles.  The  latter  wood  owing 
to  its  even  texture,  freedom 
from  knots,  facility  of  working 
and  its  'capacity  of  sharp  out- 
line' was  eminently  suitable  for 
carving. 

*  Phillip  Broomefeild,  who  was  carver 
and  gilder  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  supplied — 'Sheilds  all  gilt  wlh 
burnish  gold.'  'Stooles  Crimson  and  gould 
gilt  wlh  burnish  gold.'  'very  Large  Stands 
richly  carved  &  gilt  wl"  burnish  gold'; 
also  numerous  carved  sconces  'gilt  with 
burnisht  gold'  and  "X  gilt  Brannches.' 
John  Pelletier  'Carver  &  Guilder'  in  the 
reign  of  William  III  supplied  for  Hamp- 
ton Court  numerous  carved  and  gilt  (and 
also  'all  white')  frames  for  marble  tables. 


No.  V.— A  GILT  PIER  TABLE  AND  LOOKING-GLASS  :  EACH,  ONE  OF  PAIR  :  THESE 
PIECES  WERE  MADE  ORIGINALLY  FOR  KENWOOD  HOUSE  :  LATE  XVIIITH  CENTURY 
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In  considering  the  illustrated  pieces  from 
the  collection  of  Col.  Sir  Harold  Wernher  in 
their  relation  to  the  craft  of  the  carver,  the 
chimney-piece  carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons 
calls  for  our  first  remarks.  Grinling  Gibbons, 
1 648- 1 720,  was  a  master-carver  in  wood  and 
a  master-sculptor  in  stone  and  marble.  So 
realistic  was  his  technique  in  wood-carving 
that,  in  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  'giving  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy 
lightness  of  flowers.'  This  exaggerated  realism 
saves  itself  from  condemnation  by  Gibbons' 
fine  sense  of  design  and  composition.  He  was 
not  only  a  craftsman  of  the  highest  order  but 
a  designer  with  fine  sensibility.  As  already 
stated  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  carv- 
ing. He  had  numerous  assistants  and  executed 
many  commissions  for  the  royal  palaces  and 
the  houses  of  the  nobility.  He  was  employed 


No.  VI.— WALNUT  CHAIR  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  :  BACK  AND 
SEA!    KAILS  OF  BURR  VENEER  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  GEORGE  II 


by  Wren  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  also  upon 
the  new  churches  built  after  the  Fire. 

The  chimney-piece  carving  (No.  i)  origin- 
ally came  from  Cassiobury,  where  Gibbons 
executed  a  great  deal  of  important  work. 
Although  no  record  has  survived  of  the  actual 
date  of  the  building  of  Cassiobury,  the  carving 
there  is  in  Gibbons'  early  manner.  Evelyn  in 
his  Diary  records  (April  18th,  1680)  that  he  J 
visited  Cassiobury  and  that  the  'house  is  new, 
a  plain  fabric,  built  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Hugh 
May.'  Evelyn  also  writes  that  'There  are  .  .  . 
excellent  carvings  by  Gibbons,  especially  the 
chimney-piece  of  the  library.' 

Gibbons'  work  comes  under  the  category 
of  the  house-carver.  His  type  of  carving  was 
also  applied  to  picture  frames,  but  seldom  to 
articles  of  furniture. 

The  unusual  gilt  gesso  pier  table  (No.  ii)  was 
made  by  a  craftsman  who  followed  the  calling 
of  a  carver  and  gilder.  Gesso  work  possessed  a 
technique  of  its  own;  the  ornament  was  not 
carved  in  wood,  but  in  the  gesso  ground  which 
was  formed  by  numerous  coats  of  whiting 
applied  on  the  plain  wooden  structure  of  the 
article.  This  process  necessitated  the  carved 
decoration  being  executed  in  low  relief. 
Motifs  that  were  in  high  relief,  such  as  the 
three  feathers  centring  the  frieze  of  the  table 
illustrated,  were  carved  in  wood  first  of  all, 
and  afterwards  finished  in  gesso.  A  peculiarity 
of  gesso  decoration  was  the  punch-work 
treatment  of  the  background  of  the  design. 
The  technical  reason  for  this  punch-work  was 
to  give  an  even  texture  to  the  background 
which  was  difficult  to  make  clean  and  smooth, 
as  it  was  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  gesso,  thereby  leaving  the  orna- 
ment standing  in  relief.  The  effect  of  this 
punch-work  was  to  dull  the  background,  thus 
giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  pattern,  which 
in  the  best  work  was  finished  in  burnished 
gold.  (See  detail  of  top  of  table,  No.  iii.) 

Gilt  gesso  furniture  was  in  vogue  during 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  It 
was  an  especially  favoured  treatment  for  pier 
tables  and  their  companion  looking-glasses, 
also  chimney-glasses,  sconces  and  stands. 
Suites  of  furniture  consisting  of  chairs,  settees 
and  stools  were  also  decorated  with  gesso, 
and  the  decoration  of  walnut  furniture  with 
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No.  VII.— A  MAHOGANY  TABLE  OF  RAKE  DESIGN,  WITH   GALLERY  TO  TOP  :  GEORGE  II  PERIOD 


small  shaped  gesso  panels  was  likewise  carried 
out.  Judging  from  the  few  extant  examples 
with  the  latter  treatment,  some  chair-makers 
favoured  it  for  expensive  suites.  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  fine  gesso  table  illustrated  is 
the  interlaced  cypher  H.W.  of  the  original 
owner  in  the  middle  of  the  top  (No.  iii).  A 
pair  of  tables  identical  with  this  example 
including  the  cypher  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Plender.  This  pair  of  tables,  however,  is 
finished  with  silver  leaf  and  not  gold  leaf  as 
is  the  case  with  the  example  illustrated. 
The  pier  glass  (No. 


the  exception  of  the 
gesso  ornament  on  the 
cartouche).  There 
were  two  methods  of 
executing  wood  carv- 
ing of  this  kind,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing description  * 
written  in  1761  of  the 
trade  of  the  looking- 
glass  and  picture- 
frame-carver  : 

'This  business,  which 
has  been  lately  carried 
to  great  perfection,  re- 
quires much  ingenuity, 
a  lively  and  elegant 
fancy,  skill  in  drawing, 
with  great  neatness,  foli- 
ages, fruit,  flowers,  birds, 
heads,  &c.  a  good  eye, 
and  a  steady  hand.  The 
Frame  being  prepared 
...  is  sent  to  the  Carver, 
who  finishes  it  in  two 
different  manners,  as  the 
work  requires ;  either  carving  in  the  wood  entirely, 
and  afterwards  causing  the  work  to  be  gilt,  or  cut- 
ting out  the  figures  first  roughly  in  the  wood;  after 
which  the  whole  is  covered  with  several  coats  of 
whiting  to  a  considerable  thickness  which,  when 
dry,  the  Carver  wets  with  a  brush,  and  finishes  the 
figures,  by  making  such  strokes  and  imbellishments 
on  the  whiting  as  is  agreeable  to  his  pattern.  After 
this  he  either  sends  the  Frame  home,  white  as  it  is, 
or  causes  some  parts  of  it  or  the  whole  to  be  gilt.  But 
neither  the  Frames  finished  in  the  wood,  nor  those 


*Cp.  The  Parent's  and  Guardians  Directory,  Joseph  Collyer, 
1 761. 


iv)  is  an  exceptional 
example  of  the  carver 
and  gilder's  craft  in 
virtue  of  its  elegant 
design  and  propor- 
tion. Probably  this 
glass  was  one  of  a  pair 
which  hung  on  the  two 
pier  walls  in  a  three- 
windowed  room.  The 
cresting,  unlike  gesso 
work,  was  carved  di- 
rect in  the  wood  (with 


No.  VIII.— DETAIL  OF  MASK  ON  TABLE  SEEN  ABOVE,  SHOWING  THE   QUALITY  OF  EXECUTION 
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in  the  whiting,  are  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid ;  for 
all  the  figures  that  rise  above  the  plain  of  the  Frame 
are  glued  on  before  the  Carver  begins  to  work.' 

The  carved  and  gilt  pier  table  and  looking- 
glass  (No.  v),  each  of  which  is  one  of  a  pair, 
originally  came  from  Kenwood  House, 
Hampstead,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
1 705-1 793.  Robert  Adam  was  the  architect 
of  Kenwood  and  its  interior  decoration;  the 
bulk  of  the  furniture  being  supplied  by  Wil- 
liam France,  cabinet-maker.  Evidence  that 
Adam  designed  some  of  the  Kenwood  furni- 
ture is  found  in  one  of  France's  bills  where 
there  is  a  charge  for  '2  sophas  made  to  Mr. 
Adams  Designs.'  It  is  not  unlikely,  there- 
fore, that  this  pair  of  tables  and  glasses  were 
made  by  France  and  designed  by  Adam.  The 
treatment  of  the  scrolls  decorating  the  cresting 
and  the  base  of  the  mirror  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  some  of  Adam's  early  work.  William 
France  was  in  partnership  with  Samuel  Beck- 
with  at  101 ,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  They  were  cab- 
inet-makers and  upholsterers  to  the  Crown. 
France  being  a  cabinet-maker  and  uphol- 
sterer in  a  large  way  of  trade,  undoubtedly 
employed  journeymen  carvers  and  gilders  who 
made  looking-glass  frames  and  gilt  furniture. 
The  execution  of  the  carving  of  this  pair  of 


No.  X.— DETAIL  OF  FINELY  EXECUTED  LION-MASK  ON  LEG  OF 
THE   GEORGE    II    SIDE-TABLE    ILLUSTRATED   BELOW   (No.  IX) 


No.  IX.— MARBLE  SIDE-TABLE  WITH  MAHOGANY  FRAME  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  II 
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tables  and  glasses  is  of 
the  highest  quality. 

The  walnut  hooped- 
back  chair  (No.  vi)  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of 
the  chair-maker's  craft 
of  the  early  Georgian 
period.  Only  the  most 
highly  skilled  crafts- 
men could  have  pro- 
duced the  graceful 
curves  of  the  back  and 
of  the  front  cabriole 
legs  and  the  delicate 
carvingon  thecresting. 

The  mahogany  table 
(No.  vii)  is  unusual 
owing  to  its  height,  be- 
ing 2  ft.  3!  in.  instead 
of  the  usual  2  ft.  6  in. 
Low  tables  so  fashion- 
able to-day  were  very 

[Concluded  on  page  164] 
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OLD  HUNGARIAN  MAJOLICA 

By    SHEILA    IRVING  REIN 


CHINESE  porcelain,  which  inspired  such  a  thriv- 
ing industry  in  Western  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  was  not  copied  in  Hungary  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  as  the  finer  clays  necessary  for 
the  making  of  this  new  'China'  ware  were  lacking. 
Nevertheless,  the  expensive  foreign  porcelains  became 
so  fashionable  that  the  characteristic  designs  began  to 
be  reproduced  in  Hungary  on  an  Italian  type  of  majo- 
lica instead,  with  pleasingly  original  results. 

■  Hungarian  majolica  is  extremely  decorative  and  has 
a  freshness  and  charm  which  makes  it  worthy  of  closer 
study.  It  took  quite  a  different  line  of  development  from 
the  Italian  majolica,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguish- 
able. The  colours  are  not  so  vivid,  the  background  is 
usually  white,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  blue  and  yellow. 
This  majolica,  as  distinct  from  mere  peasant  pottery, 
became  fashionable  in  Central  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  many  small  factories 
were  opened  about  this  time.  The  real  porcelain 
colours  were  difficult  to  imitate  in  enamel,  so  that  they 
were  applied  thickly,  and  sometimes  look  like  over- 
glaze  painting.  Sometimes  again  the  faience  is  actually 


No.  I. — EARLY  HABAN  DISH  AND  PITCHER,  THE  LATTER  MADE  FOR  ONE  OF 
THE  CZOBOR  FAMILY,  WHO  OWNED  THE  LAND  ROUND  THE  HOLICS  FACTORY 


No.  II.— EARLY  PIECE  OF  STOMFA  WARE,  UNMARKED 

decorated  over  the  glaze  in  the  por- 
celain manner,  and  certain  colours, 
notably  an  attractive  reddish  purple, 
were  adapted  from  the  village  pot- 
ters. Perhaps  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
much  of  its  originality  was  due. 

Pottery  was  made  in  Hungary  in 
very  early  times.  It  is  still  a  typical 
village  craft  to-day,  the  trade  having 
been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  centuries.  Each  district,  each 
village,  has  its  individual  style,  pi- 
quant, strongly  Oriental  in  feeling, 
and  quite  different  from  the  pottery 
of  Western  Europe.  Nowadays  the 
competition  of  cheap  glass  and  iron- 
mongery has  proved  too  much  for 
the  village  craftsman,  who  makes 
only  the  commonest  cooking  pots 
and  is  losing  his  technical  skill.  One 
can  still  find  examples  of  the  rough 
early  masterpieces  in  some  country 
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No.  III.— SOUP  TUREEN  WITH  FLOWER  DECORATION  :  PART  OF 
A  TYPICAL  DINNER  SERVICE  MADE  AT  THE  HOLICS  FACTORY 


places ;  the  white  Transylvanian  ware  decor- 
ated in  raised  lumpy  blue,  pieces  of  old  blue 
sgraffitos  (scratched  ware)  or  occasionally, 
bear-shaped  tobacco  jars  from  Magasmart 
and  the  strange  little  pitchers  from  Tiszafuer- 
ed  made  like  a  Toby  jug,  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  frequently  a  politician. 

But  it  was  a  small  group  of  wandering 
craftsmen,  called  Habans,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  beauty  and  technical 
excellence  of  Hungarian  majolica.  Their 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  probably  Germanic, 
and  having  arrived  in 
Hungary  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  they  are  thought 
to  have  been  Anabaptist 
refugees  from  Moravia. 
Much  of  their  early  work 
is  in  the  purest  tradition 
of  the  late  Italian  Renais- 
sance, with  wreaths  and 
tendrils  offlowers  in  bright 
colours,  occasionally  in 
relief,  while  plates  and 
dishes  are  sometimes  made 
in  imitation  of  silver  work. 
They  used  a  fine  yellow, 
blue  and  green,  and  a 
pleasant  mauve  colour 
which  the  factories  copied. 


There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  where 
their  technique  developed.  Some  experts  say] 
they  were  originally  Swiss.  Dr.  E.  W.  Braun,! 
director  of  the  Silesian  Landesmuseum  in 
Troppau,  maintains  that  they  at  least  passed  ' 
through  South  Tyrol,  and  traces  the  influ- ! 
ence  of  Savona  and  Candiana  ware  through^ 
Tyrolean  majolica  on  white-glaze  Haban. 

During  Maria  Theresa's  reign  the  Habans, 
in  exchange  for  certain  privileges,  were  per- 
suaded to  become  Catholic,  after  which  theyc 
were  rapidly  assimilated  into  the  surrounding 
peasantry.  In  1743,  the  Empress's  husband, t 
Francis  ofAlsace-Lorraine,  founded  at  Holies," 
on  his  private  estate,  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  Hungarian  majolica  factories.  It- 
was  the  site  of  an  old  Haban  settlement,  and! 
many  of  these  workmen  were  taken  into  the' 
factory.  Some  pieces  of  Holies  closely  resemble 
Haban  work.  The  Haban  pitcher  (No.  i)  has' 
the  customer's  name,  Countess  Maria  Czobor,' 
written  round  the  top.  From  her  family  the  5 
Emperor  Francis  bought  the  Holies  estates.  ] 

This  factory  made  an  almost  complete 
break  with  traditional  Hungarian  styles.  The 
great  variety  in  Holies  ware  proves  a  healthy  - 
capacity  for  assimilation   and   shows  the] 
influence  of  most  of  the  principal  factories  of|| 
Europe  and  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  i 
well.  The  plate  in  No.  iv  is  curious,  in  that' 
the  little  houses  on  the  rim  closely  resemble 
the  churches  and  village  buildings  found  in] 


TWO  PIECES  IN  CHINESE  STYLE,  MADE  AT  THE  HOLICS  FACTORY  :  THE  COFFEE 
POT  IS  IN  SOFT  POWDER  BLUE   :  THE  PLATE  HAS  REDDISH  TONES  IN  THE  DECORATION 


No.  IV.— 1 
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ate  Haban  work.  The  endur- 
ance of  the  colours,  the  fine  white 
odaze  and  solid  appearance,  en- 


6 


sured  the  popularity  of  Holies 
ware.  At  the  end  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  the  annual  out- 
put of  the  factory  was  valued  at 
about  Frs.  50,000. 

A  marked  French  influence, 
especially  of  Strasburg,  Rouen 
and  Moustiers  ware,  is  explained 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  having 
supposedly  brought  workmen 
from  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  land  of 
his  origin,  and  the  names  of  Claud 
Lorent  and  Nicholas  Germain  on 
the  Holies  records  support  this 
theory.  Rhineland  potters  were 
almost  certainly  employed,  but 
the  influence  of  the  Imperial  por- 
celain factory  in  Vienna  is  much  less  evident. 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1735  forced  the  Em- 
peror Francis  to  renounce  the  principality  of 
Lorraine,  in  exchange  for  which  he  received 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  where  the  Cas- 
telli  factory  was  producing  really  fine  majolica. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  fairly  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Holies.  Several  plates 
and  vessels  from  both  factories  exist,  decorated 
with  almost  identical  landscapes,  while  var- 
ious dishes  in  the  form  of  animals  show  this 
Italian  influence  quite  distinctly.  The  Rococo 
and  late  Baroque  styles  are  visible  in  plant 


VI.— TWO  SALT  CELLARS 
PIECE  SHOWN   ON  THE 


:  THAT  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  OF  DRESDEN  PORCELAIN 
LEFT  IS  A  COPY  MADE  AT  THE    HOLICS  FACTORY 


No.  V.— THREE  PIECES  IN  WHITE  GLAZE  MADE  AT  THE  HOLICS  FACTORY  :  COFFEE  POT  WITH 
SMALL  FLOWERS  AND  PUCE  BORDER,  PLATE  WITH  CENTRAL  FIGURE,  SUGAR  BOWL  WITH  VIEW 


and  leaf  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  One 
sees  delicate  flowery  patterns  against  the 
roughish  texture  of  faience;  pale  colours  and 
the  graceful  forms  of  eighteenth-century 
porcelains  on  thick  plates  of  a  rather  creamy, 
greyish  white,  but  with  a  coarse  glaze  lacking 
all  the  smooth  glitter  of  porcelain.  Human 
figures  and  little  statuettes  were  not  popular, 
though  Holies  did  occasionally  copy  Dresden 
and  French  models,  of  whichseveral examples, 
like  the  two  salts  in  No.  vi,  exist.  The  copy, 
side  by  side  with  the  original,  is  in  the  Museum 
of  decorative  art  in  Budapest.  In  every  case 

the  spirit  of  the  thing 
has  altered  complete- 
ly, being  stronger,  less 
subtle,  and  with  none 
of  the  facile  and  per- 
haps rather  cloying 
sweetness  of  the  orig- 
inal porcelain.  The 
figures  are  more  peas- 
ant-like; looking  as 
though  they  might  in- 
deed be  peasants  rath- 
er than  actors  in  some 
pastoral.  The  colours, 
too,  though  similar, 
have  distinct  diver- 
gences of  tone. 

The  Holies  mark 
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No.  VII.— DISH  AND  COFFEE  POT  FROM  HOLICS  IN  SO  CALLED 
'  ENGLISH  STONE-WARE  '  :  THE  DISH  HAS  GREEN  AND  PURPLE 
DECORATION  :  THE  COFFEE  POT  IS  IN  CREAM   WITH  BLACK 


was  an  H,  of  which  there  are  several  forms, 
sometimes  with  a  second  letter  such  as  M, 
E,  P,  S,  or  R,  of  which  the  meaning  is  un- 
known. It  was  customary  in  Modor,  another 
small  majolica  factory,  and  perhaps  in  Holies 
also,  for  the  assistant  to  put  two  or  three  of 
his  own  pieces  into  the  furnace  at  each  bak- 
ing. These  he  usually  stamped  with  the  first 
letter  of  his  own  name,  a  custom  which,  un- 
der the  old  guild  system,  gave  the  workman 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  skill,  enthusi- 
asm and  taste.  It  was  continued  until  recently 
in  Modor,  though  the  master  potter  usually 
bought  the  right  from  his  assistant  for  a  few 
litres  of  wine. 

In  Holies,  majolica  was  made  exclusively 
until  1 786,  when  foreign  competition,  chiefly 
that  of  English  'stone  ware'  of  the  Wedgwood 
type,  became  fashionable  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II  ordered  it  to  be  manufactured  in 
Holies  too.  It  had  a  varying  success.  The  glaze 
became  finer,  the  shapes  more  classical,  with 
sparse  decoration,  often  with  only  a  narrow 
stripe.  Rumours,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  the  factory  was  closing  down  were 
unfounded,  though  it  was  in  very  negligent 
hands;  but  when  the  Emperor  visited  it  in 
1803  it  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Finally  in 
1827  it  was  forced  into  extinction  owing  to  the 
competition  of  Czech  and  other  cheap  for- 
eign porcelains.  Many  workers  then  went 
over  to  other  factories. 

Tata  (in  German  Totis)  is  perhaps  the  only 


other  genuine  factory  as  old  as  Holies,  of  1 
which  extensive  records  exist.  It  was  founded,  J 
probably  in  1756  or  1758,  on  the  Esterhazy  | 
estate  in  Tatatovaros.  Its  faience  was  very  I 
similar  to  that  of  Holies.  The  best  period, 
when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  I 
Schloegel,  lasted  from  1780  until  the  first 
decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  One  of  j 
the  Esterhazys,  then  ambassador  in  Paris,  \ 
evidently  sent  home  French  patterns,  and  the  t 
workmen  in  Tata  also  probably  copied  the  I 
porcelain  used  at  the  castle.  General  Joseph 
Esterhazy  apparently  settled  Alsatian  work- 
men  there  also.  The  shapes  of  this  faience  j 
were  in  the  Louis  XVI  style,  but  the  decora- 
tion  resembled  that  of  Holies. 

Tata  specialized  in  realistic  vine  leaf  plates, 
vegetable  dishes  made  in  the  forms  of  the  t 
vegetables   they   would   contain,   or  soup  1 
tureens  imitating  the  head  of  cabbage.  The 
factory  also  turned  out  miniature  pieces  of 
dainty  doll-like  furniture  in  majolica,  tall 
Maria  Theresa  commodes,  of  which  the  1 
drawers  open  to  form  a  trinket  box,  or  per- 


No  VIII— AN  INK-POT  IN  HOLICS  WARE  OF  A  TYPE  MADE 
LARGELY  IN  HOLICS  &  TATA  FACTORIES  :  HT.  ABOUT  6  INS. 
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haps  a  little  dressing  tabic  like 
the  one  in  our  illustration 
(No.  viii)  from  Holies,  which 
is  in  reality  an  ink-pot.  Such 
things  as  the  last  were  made 
extensively  in  Tata,  and  little 
shrines  and  holy-water  dishes 
were  also  popular.  Tradition 
has  it  that  a  life-sized  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  majo- 
lica, hung  over  the  factory 
gate.  Schloegel  died  in  1 8 1 1 
and  the  factory  was  taken 
over  by  his  widow,  and  after- 
wards by  his  son-in-law  Past- 
einer,  who  later  sold  it  to  the 
Fischer  family.  Much  later 
still,  it  was  sold  to  the  Hardt- 
muth  factory,  well  known  in  Central  Europe 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  traditional  old- 
fashioned  porcelain  stoves.  A  little  while  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  this  fac- 
tory closed  down  too. 

The  oldest  pieces  from  Tata  are  marked 
with  a  scratched  T,  later  a  thick  painted 
under-glaze  T,  generally  blue.  Pasteiner 
scratched  a  P  beside  it  :  in  the  Fischers' 
time,  alternatively,  TO  TIS  with  a  star  above, 
F.M.A.  TATA  or  TATA-C.  Fischer  was  used. 

Stomfa  was  only  one  of  the  many  places, 
half  factory,  half  workshop,  where  the  old 
Haban  tradition  continued  in  contrast  to  the 


No.  X. — THREE  PIECES  FROM  SMALLER  HUNGARIAN  FACTORIES  :  THE  COFFEE  POT  AND 
PLATE  ON  THE  RIGHT  ARE  FROM  PAPA  :  THE  PLATE  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  FROM  IGLO 


No.  IX.— TWO  PIECES  OF  TYPICAL  TATA  WARE  :  OX  THE  PLATE  SNAILS  AND  DUBLIN 
BAY  PRAWNS   OF   LIFE-SIZE   :   THE   SCARLET   PRAVVXS   ARE   EXTREMELY  REALISTIC 


finer  workmanship  of  Holies.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  Habans  from  Sabolcs  county. 
There  was  no  guild,  and  at  first  no  marks 
were  used.  Joseph  Putz  (d.  1850),  whose 
name  is  always  connected  with  Stomfa, 
probably  came  from  a  Haban  family  himself. 
He  combined  a  technical  finish  with  a  return 
to  the  popular  style.  His  characteristic  pitch- 
ers are  decorated  with  fine  rococo  drawing 
in  harmonious  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  man- 
ganese violet.  The  flowers  are  perhaps  a 
little  stiff  and  the  characteristic  spear-shaped, 
yellow-tipped  leaves  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
either  Tata  or  Holies  ware.  Putz's  work  is 
signed  LP.  and  usually  St.  for 
Stomfa  in  addition. 

There  were  many  other 
minor  factories  in  the  old, 
greater  Hungary  such  as  Mis- 
kolcz,  Murany,  Hollohaz, 
Iglo,  Kremnitz  and  Papa. 
The  latter  was  founded  in 
1802,  and  later  amalgamated 
with  the  Bishop  of  Veszprim's 
factory  at  Varosloed.  It  is  al- 
ways remembered  for  its  cur- 
ious 'sunflower'  plates,  in  fan- 
tastic colours,  such  as  green 
and  cyclamen,  outlined  in 
black.  The  fluted  rim  of  the 
plate  represented  the  petals 
of  the  flower.  One  of  these 
plates  is  illustrated  above. 
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By  WERNER  GOLD  SCHMIDT 


SPANISH  painting  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury can  be  considered  as  a  prelude  full 
of  promise  for  the  great  achievements 
of  Velazquez,  Murillo,  Ribera  and  Zur- 
baran;  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  also 
saw  the  culmination  of  Spanish  sculpture  in 
the  works  of  Alonso  Cano,  Gregorio  Fer- 
nandez and  Pedro  de  Mena.  The  two  arts 


follow  the  same  course.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  they  receive  their  strongest 
impulse  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Michelangelo,  gather  force  in  the  period  of 
mannerism,  and  produce  their  richest  fruits  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  Both  stand  under 
the  sway  of  great  individual  personalities. 
True,  throughout  the  artistic  development  of 


No.  I. — ST.  JEROME  AXD  THE  LIOX  :  SCULPTURE  BY  ALONSO 
BERRUGUETE  (BORN  1489)  :  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  VALLADOLID 


No.  II.— ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SCULPTURE  OF  ALONSO 
BERRUGUETE  :  PRESERVED  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  VALLADOLID 
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the  two  centuries  several  groups  are 
to  be  seen  denominated  and  united 
by  a  common  sense  of  form,  and 
handing  their  tradition  from  one 
generation  to  another.  But  above  the 
heads  of  the  average  artists  tower 
the  few  great,  and  in  their  way 
unique,  personalities,  who  voice  and 
fulfil  the  particular  strivings  of 
their  generations. 

The  parallel  paths  of  development 
followed  by  Spanish  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  course  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
however,  do  not  denote  equality  as 
far  as  the  greatness  of  their  achieve- 
ments is  concerned.  Spanish  sculp- 
ture of  the  baroque  period  produced 
neither  a  Greco,  Velazquez  nor 
Ribera.  Apart  from  the  two  more 
significant  sculptors,  Alonso  Berru- 
guete  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Pedro  de 
Mena  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Spanish  sculpture  is  admittedly 
much  inferior,  often  more  artificial 
than  inspired,  since  in  sculpture  it 
was  impossible — even  for  the  two 
figures  already  named — to  reconcile 
the  two  contrary  tendencies  of  the 
baroque  spirit,  Mysticism  and  Re- 
alism, in  a  three-dimensional  realiz- 
ation of  an  artistic  idea.  It  is  this 
discrepancy,  which  is  constantly 
apparent  throughout  both  centuries, 
that  forces  Spanish  sculpture  to 
take  such  extreme  forms. 

In  the  Siglo  de  Oro,  the  sculptors 
sought,  under  the  influence  of  mys- 
ticism, to  tone  down  their  fear  of 
bare  plastic  reality  in  a  conscious  striving  to- 
wards pictorial  representation.  This  non- 
sculptural  tendency  leads  to  orgies  of  poly- 
chromy  and  over-burdened  ornamentation, 
both  in  the  huge  retablos  and  in  smaller 
works.  In  fact,  in  the  work  of  Alonso  Berru- 
guete  (the  son  of  Pedro  Berruguete,  the 
painter)  the  laws  of  three-dimensional  form 
are  encroached  upon  by  a  mannerism  in 
which  forms  are  weakened,  heads  made  to 
appear  flat,  and  everything  calculated  for  a 
front  view  alone. 


No.  Ill  — STATUE  OF  S.  MARIA  DE  LOS  JF.SPADAS  (ST.  MARY  OF  THE  SWORDS) 
BY   JUAN  DE  JUNI  (DIED  1577)  :  PRESERVED  IN  MUSEUM   OF   VALLA DOLID 


Towards  the  end  of  the  century  men's 
minds  began  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  a 
religious  belief  made  the  more  intense  by 
mysticism,  and  with  this  release  realism  began 
to  struggle  through  the  dazzling  polychromy, 
the  stylized  neglect  of  form,  and  the  swirling 
draperies  in  which  sculpture  had  become 
enveloped:  a  realism  which,  above  all  in  the 
work  of  Gregorio  Fernandez,  attempted  to 
make  the  saints  as  life-like  as  possible  by  mak- 
ing them  life-size  and  giving  them  glass  eyes 
and  natural  complexions.  Among  these  artists 
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No.  IV.— BUST  BY  JUAN  DE  JUNI  (DIED 


of  the  Seventeenth  Century  only  Pedro  de 
Mena  is  of  real  importance,  for  in  his  work 
alone  does  realism  achieve  a  spiritual  depth. 
The  realism  of  Gregorio  Fernandez,  who  is 
typical  of  the  transition  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Sixteenth  to  that  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
only  impresses  by  its  cold  workmanship  and 
empty  baroque  pathos. 

No  other  museum  in  Spain  can  give  one  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  course  of  Spanish  baroque 
sculpture,  as  briefly  sketched  above,  than  the 
Valladolid  museum,  which  is  almost  entire- 
ly dedicated  to  Castilian  sculpture  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  (The  year 
before  last  it  was  arranged  on  modern  lines.) 


Valladolid  had  always 
been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Castilian  monarchs. 
Under  Philip  II  and  111 

it  was  from  time  to  time 
the  royal  residence,  so  that 
some  of  the  brilliance  of 
the  artistic  life  that  was 
concentrated  in  Madrid 
fell  to  its  share  with  the 
presence  of  the  court.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  Madrid 
and  Valladolid  had 
formed  a  mutual  agree- 
ment with  fate  to  share  the 
arts  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries 
between  them:  Madrid  as 
the  centre  of  Castilian 
painting  and  Valladolid 
as  that  of  Castilian  sculp- 
ture. Most  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  sculptors,  from 
Berruguete  to  Mena,  lived 
or  stayed  in  Valladolid  at 
some  time,  and  filled  the 
churches  of  the  town  and 
the  province  with  their 
works.  Many  of  these  were 
lost  or  destroyed  through 
the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  ordered  by 
the  Decree  of  1835.  The 
sculptures  which  were 
preserved  were  collected 
in  a  museum,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  losses  incurred,  affords  an  un- 
broken survey  of  the  development  of  Castil- 
lian  sculpture  of  the  Baroque  period. 

Of  the  sculptors  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Alonso  Berruguete  is  the  most  striking  person- 
ality and  the  best  represented  in  this  museum. 
He  was  born  in  1489,  the  s6n  of  the  painter, 
Pedro  Berruguete,  and  when  young  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Michelangelo.  Later  he  settled  in 
Valladolid,  where  he  pursued  an  active  and 
remarkably  productive  life.  His  works  are  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  Valladolid,  but  through- 
out Spain.  In  the  Valladolid  museum,  in 
which  two  large  rooms  are  devoted  to  him, 


PRESERVED  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  VALLADOLID 
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the  most  important  of  his 
works,  apart  from  the  many 
single  sculptures  and  reliefs, 
is  the  retablo  from  the  Con- 
vent Church  of  San  Benito 
el  Real  in  Valladolid,  an 
altar-piece  of  enormous  pro- 
portions, which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  museum  in 
separate  pieces  (one  part 
being  lost).  Much  of  it  is 
studio  work,  the  mediocrity 
of  which  only  makes  the 
quality  of  the  part  from  Ber- 
ruguete's  hand  stand  out  the 
more  clearly.  The  soft,  flow- 
ing contours,  the  immoder- 
ately small  and  elongated 
heads,  the  obliquely  slant- 
ing eyebrows  and  the  small 
mouths,  are  unmistakable 
characteristics  of  his  style; 
but  more  important  than 
these  external  features  are 
the  nature  and  bent  of  the 
plastic  thought  which 
moulds  the  form  in  such  an 
unusual  and  uniquely  ex- 
pressive way. 

Alonso  Berruguete  was 
both  painter  and  sculptor; 
and  his  two-sided  talent  has 
left  its  mark  on  his  style.  His 
sculptures  are  pictorially 
conceived  to  the  limit  at 
which  their  significance  as 
solid  form  almost  disap- 
pears. It  is  typical  that  many 
of  his  figures  look  as  if  they 
have  been  completely  immersed  in  gold.  He 
wishes  to  avoid  the  polychromy  which  would 
only  emphasize  the  physical  reality  of  the  sub- 
ject. Hence  the  gold,  which  shrouds  the  cor- 
poreal reality  in  a  veil  of  insubstantiality,  of 
shimmering  reflections  and  elusive  contours. 
There  is  no  consistent,  reposeful  form  in  these 
figures;  they  flow  and  undulate  with  the 
gentle  unhurried  movement  symbolized  in 
the  sinuous  contrapost. 

These  works  display  the  purest  mannerism, 
yet  one  of  a  quite  different  temper  from  the 


No.  V.— HEAD  OF  ST.  PAUL,  BY  JUAN  ALONSO  VILLAUKIIXE  :  IN  MUSEUM  OF  VALLADOLID 


mannerism  of  the  contemporary  Italians  or 
Antwerpians.  It  is  no  meaningless  flow,  not 
form  for  form's  sake,  but  form  whose  peculiar 
anti-realistic  rhythm  is  prompted  by  an  inner 
necessity,  a  spiritual  force  which  is  the  Spanish 
Mysticism  of  the  time.  These  sculptures  of 
Berruguete  reveal  to  us  perhaps  better  than 
any  how  this  'inspired'  mannerism  is  more 
than  a  transitional  style  anticipating  the 
Baroque  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  in  the 
work  of  its  greatest  representatives  we  can 
hear  the  dying  breath  of  the  Gothic  spirit, 
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No.  VI.— JOSEPH  OF  A  RIM  A  THE  A  :  HEAD  FROM  THE  GROUP 
THE  ENTOMBMENT  :  JUAN  DE  JUNI  :  VALLADOLID  MUSEUM 


which  rises  once  more  to  inspire  formal 
reality  with  a  rhythmical  and  visionary 
power.  The  sculptor  Alonso  Berruguete  must 
be  reckoned  with  the  painter  Luis  de  Morales 
as  a  precursor  of  El  Greco.  All  the  sublimative 
and  non-realistic  elements  in  his  sculptures, 
with  the  small  heads  and  heavenward  flow  of 
movement,  reach  a  bold  and  vigorous  cul- 
mination a  generation  later  in  El  Greco. 

Beside  Berruguete  is  Juan  de  Juni,  his  con- 
temporary, but  a  man  of  quite  different  style 
and  temperament.  A  whole  room  is  filled  with 
his  works,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  over  life- 
size  Entombment  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  origin  or  the  artistic  apprenticeship  of  this 
'padre  del  baroquismo  esparto!.'  Some  hold  him 
to  be  Italian,  others  Flemish,  and  recently 
he  has  been  proclaimed  a  Frenchman  from 
Joigny.  But  nothing  is  certain,  except  that 
he  went  from  Rome  to  Spain  in  1533,  settled 
eight  years  later  in  Valladolid  and  died  there 
in  1577.  Juni  is  the  most  vigorous  and  roughly- 


hewn  baroque  figure,  unswayed  by  the  flesh- 
denying  tendencies  of  mysticism  or  Berru- 
guete's  delicate  spirituality.  Baroquismo  bursts 
through  his  work  like  a  torrent.  The  gentle 
flow  of  line  becomes  a  whirling  tumult;  and 
deep  absorption  in  sorrow  a  paroxysm  of 
psychical  forces  which  contort  the  knotted 
features  of  his  figures  and  stir  them  into 
violent  movement. 

In  the  Entombment,  the  remnant  of  a  lost 
altar-piece,  the  figures  are  elevated  to  the 
realm  of  the  superhuman.  We  can  trace  the 
influence  of  Michelangelo  here.  Juni  learnt 
this  magnificent  flow  of  movement  and  this 
primitive  power  of  the  human  form  from  his 
great  master;  but  since  it  was  not  given  to 
him  to  invest  the  primitive  with  spiritual 
meaning,  he  tried  to  drown  the  lack  of 
balance  and  the  emptiness  of  his  figures  by 
over-emphasis.  He  covers  them  in  poly- 
chromy  and  restless  masses  of  drapery  and 
endows  them  with  exaggerated  movements 
and  expressions  of  agony,  which  distort  the 
faces  to  the  point  of  caricature.  Juni  was  cer- 
tainly a  master  of  form,  but  not  of  rhythm, 
which  escapes  completely  from  his  control 
into  reckless  exaggeration ;  and  his  swirling 
movement  and  primitive  force  only  ring  with 
a  hollow  baroque  pathos.  Here  again  we  find 
solid  form  forced  to  take  on  a  pictorial  ap- 
pearance, though  differently  in  Juni's  case 
than  in  that  of  Berruguete.  Whereas  with 
Berruguete  the  sculptural  problem  is  con- 
vincingly resolved  on  a  two-dimensional 
plane  (since  it  is  prompted  by  an  inner  neces- 
sity), one  can  only  feel  that  Juan  de  Juni  re- 
veals what  one  might  almost  call  a  tragic 
contradiction  between  sculptural  and  pic- 
torial feeling.  He  replaces  Berruguete's  inner 
necessity  by  a  conscious  striving  after  pictorial 
solution,  so  that  this  disproportionate  violence 
is  forced  out  of  a  quite  sober  inner  vision,  in  a 
way  that  does  not  convince,  but  only  startles 
and  disturbs  the  beholder. 

The  work  of  this  artist  is,  of  all,  the  most 
expressive  of  the  chief  characteristic  of  six- 
teenth-century baroque  sculpture  in  Spain, 
namely,  the  contradiction  between  sculptural 
and  pictorial  feeling.  In  Berruguete's  work  it 
is  overcome  and  obscured  by  his  peculiar  gift 
of  a  genuine  painter's  vision,  which  is  capable 
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of  solving  the  sculptural  problem  by  means  of 
illusion;  but  the  discrepancy  becomes  ab- 
surdly evident  in  Juni's  vain  attempt  at 
reconciliation  of  the  two  elements  by  violence 
against  all  dimensional  laws. 

We  can  trace  the  artistic  tradition  of  Juni's 
time  and  its  subsequent  development  clearly 
and  uninterruptedly  in  the  ample  collection 
of  the  Valladolid  museum.  Among  the  more 
significant  contemporaries  of  Berruguete  and 
Juni,  Gaspar  Becerra  and  Esteban  Jordan  are 
worthy  of  attention  (besides  the  extensive 
school  of  Berruguete  himself,  which  cannot 
be  more  closely  examined  here).  Above  all, 
Esteban  Jordan  (creator  of  a  new  type  of 
Retablos  with  spiral  columns  and  curved 
gable,  which  became  the  feature  of  a  whole 
Castilian  school)  can  be  taken  as  marking  the 
transition  to  the  baroque  realism  of  the 


Seventeenth  Century.  In  his  works  (repre- 
sented in  the  museum  by  the  apostle  Peter  in 
papal  robes)  we  feel  the  reassertion  of  sculp- 
tural feeling  over  the  imposed  pictoriality 
more  definitely  than  before.  He  is  not  yet 
content  with  solid  form  for  its  own  sake,  but 
tries  to  give  it  a  recognizable  pictorial  ambiente, 
in  the  instance  of  the  St.  Peter  in  the  museum, 
in  the  decoration  of  the  pedestal  and  chair 
and  the  papal  insignia  on  a  little  table  beside 
it.  But  already  the  form  itself  gives  evidence  of 
an  attempt  to  make  the  figure  true  to  life — a 
realism  not  to  be  found  in  Juni.  By  about  1600 
this  development  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
Spanish  sculpture  had  returned  to  the  point  at 
which  it  had  branched  off — that  is,  to  the  real- 
ism of  Spanish  Renaissance  sculpture;  only 
now  it  was  one  revolution  of  time  ahead  in  its 
spiral-like  course,  and  wore  a  baroque  dress. 
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The  most  important  sculptor  of  the  new 
generation  is  Gregorio  Fernandez,  who  is  well 
represented  in  the  museum.  With  the  enor- 
mous number  of  works  attributed  to  him,  he 
must  rank  as  the  most  prolific  master  in  the 
whole  history  of  Spanish  sculpture.  The 
pieces  in  the  museum,  which  occupy  one  large 
hall,  give  a  clear  picture  of  this  sculptor's 
quality,  whose  works  are  the  embodiment 
of  the  seventeenth-century  baroque  spirit. 

If  we  look  for  the  artistic  influences  behind 
the  spirit  of  these  sculptures  (the  true  spirit 
of  Spanish  Catholicism, 
foreign  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  the  North- 
erner) we  find  them  in  Juan 
de  Juni.  Juni's  violence  of 
expression,  the  terrible 
pathos,  that  is  not  experi- 
enced and  spiritually  neces- 
sitated— for  behind  it  we 
sense  the  hollows  of  the  un- 
inspired— this  pathos  is  in- 
herited by  Gregorio  Fern- 
andez and  given  by  him  a 
more  familiar  and  less 
ecstatic  mood  of  religious 
contemplation,  which  only 
lacks  the  one  decisive 
quality:  creation  through 
a  convinced  inner  vision, 
through  the  force  of  an  ab- 
solute faith,  like  that  which 
the  mystic  Berruguete  un- 
doubtedly possessed. 

The  sources  from  which 
the  religious  art  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  in  Spain 
drew  its  inspiration  seem 
to  have  become  gradually 
exhausted,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  creative  inner  com- 
munion between  the  artist 
and  the  saints  came  that 
artistry  which  seeks  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of 
inner  inspiration  by  a 
greater  outward  realism. 
Fernandez'  figures  are  life- 
size  and  'real'  down  to  the 
last  detail.  Santa  Teresa  de 


No  VIII.— S.  FRAXCISCO  :  BY  PEDRO  DE  MENA 
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Avila  awaits  the  divine  illumination  with  eyes 
upturned  in  mystic  exaltation.  But  in  Fern- 
andez' hands  the  fervent  mystic  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  becomes  a  refined  actress, 
whose  contemplative  gesture  remains  an 
empty  pose.  His  Sebastian,  bound  among 
twining  branches  to  a  tree  trunk,  looks  like  a 
terror-stricken  hidalgo,  in  spite  of  the  blood 
realistically  flowing  from  his  wounds.  And 
even  in  the  Pietd,  one  of  his  most  effective 
works,  the  rapt  grief  of  the  Gothic  vesperal 
has  become  a  display  of  lamentation  and  a 
beautiful  corpse. 

In  contemporary  Italian 
or  Austrian  baroque  sculp- 
ture there  is,  it  is  true,  a 
similar  tendency  towards 
expressive  display  and  em- 
bellishment. But  while  in 
their  case  the  lavish  and 
manifestly  ecstatic  outpour- 
ing of  feeling  dwells  in  the 
formal  movement  and  is 
crystallized  in  the  form,  in 
Spanish  baroque  sculpture 
the  contemplative  element 
— and  it  is  a  justifiable 
generalization — is  an  un- 
convincing external  adorn- 
ment. The  spirit  does  not 
determine  the  form;  the 
form  is  applied  with  its 
violent  realism  from  with- 
out upon  the  spirit.  So  it 
comes  that  Fernandez' 
works,  in  spite  of  all  the  ap- 
parent feeling,  only  impart 
at  the  end  a  spiritual  cold- 
ness and  a  fixity  in  the  ges- 
tures, which  become  sadly 
theatrical  in  many  works 
like  the  Pasos,  or  Stations  of 
the  Cross. 

The  most  important  of 
the  many  artists  who  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  filled 
Spanish  churches  with 
retablos,  sculptures  and 
tombs  is  Pedro  de  Mena. 
Though  he  was  not  a  Casti- 
lian,  but  an  Andalusian,  he 

[Concluded  on  page  164] 
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By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE  JACOBS  COLLECTION  IN  BALTIMORE 

THE  collection  of  paintings,  tapestries  and  art 
objects  brought  together  by  Mrs.  Mary  Frick 
Jacobs  of  Baltimore  has  now  passed,  through 
her  gift,  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Each  of  the 
more  important  European  schools  is  represented,  the 
majority  by  only  a  few  but  carefully  chosen  examples. 
Some  of  the  subjects  are  of  exceptional  interest,  such  as 
the  beautiful  little  French  Primitive  The  Blue  Madonna, 
a  Madonna  of  Humility,  which  belongs  to  the  Ecole  du 
Midi.  This  panel  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Princess 
Mathilde  Bonaparte,  niece  of  Napoleon  I,  who  mar- 
ried Count  Anatole  Demidoff.  It  belonged  more  re- 
cently to  Prince  Demidoff  in  Rome.  This  is  the  only 
primitive  in  the  collection.  There  is  a  superb  Van 
Dyck,  the  Portrait  of  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Anhalt-Dessau  collection,  and  as  fine  a  Frans 
Hals  as  exists  in  America,  the  Portrait  of  Dorothea  Berck, 
wife  of  Joseph  Coymans,  Lord  of  Bruchem  and  Nieuwaal, 
which  was  in  the  Rudolphe  Kann  collection  in  Paris 
and  later  belonged  to  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  in 
New  York.  A  Rembrandt  which  created  an  auction 
room  sensation  in  the  era  of  great  prices  is  the  Portrait 
of  Titus  in  an  Armchair,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
C.  C.  Stillman. 

Not  all  the  paintings  in  the  collection  are  of  this 
superlative  quality,  but  some  are  important  as  show- 
ing certain  masters  in  more  or  less  unfamiliar  aspects. 
To  find  Fragonard  represented  by  a  Holy  Family  on  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  is  to  discover  a  different  side  of  his 
versatile  genius.  This  picture  formerly  belonged  to  the 
painter  Le  Prince,  then  to  the  Due  la  de  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt,  and  has  since  passed  through  two  other 
private  collections  in  France. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  portrait  from  Marie  Vigee- 
Le  Brun's  Russian  period,  The  Princess  Alexandrovna 
Galitzin.  Madame  Le  Brun  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1795,  and  during  that  period  of  complete  chaos  in 
France,  when  the  society  she  so  much  admired  was 
being  wiped  out,  was  enjoying  no  small  personal  suc- 
cess. She  painted  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  imperial 
family  and  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  court. 
Her  Souvenirs  are  concluded  by  her  own  list  of  her 
works,  and  in  the  St.  Petersburg  period  she  names 
thirty-eight  sitters,  including  the  portrait  of  herself 
which  she  painted  for  the  Academy.  Among  the  others 
she  notes  one  of  Princesse  Bauris  Galitzin  presque  en  pied, 
a  mi-jambes,  which  is  the  portrait  reproduced  here.  The 


princess  married  Alexandre  Alexandrovitch  de  Lit- 
zin,  son  of  Prince  Mikhailovitch  Galitzin.  After  his 
death  in  1 789,  she  married  Prince  Boris  Andreievitch 
de  Litzin.  She  died  in  1842.  The  union  of  sensitive 
feeling  with  a  certain  theatrical  attitudinizing  which 
is  found  in  the  Princess  Galitzin  portrait  is  character- 
istic of  Madame  Vigee-Le  Brun. 

There  is  a  fine  La  Tour  in  the  large  portrait  of 
fitienne  Parrinet,  Chevalier  de  Jars,  and  a  Nattier  of 
excellent  quality,  Portrait  of  the  Baronne  Ribolay  d'Ogny, 
which  comes  from  the  family  of  the  sitter  and  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  'One  Hundred  Portraits  of  Women  of 
the  XVIII  Century'  in  Paris  in  1910.  A  tapestry  series 
is  noteworthy,  consisting  of  twelve  Aubusson  panels 
with  Chinese  subjects  woven  between  1750  and  1775. 
They  comprise  parts  of  three  sets,  some  of  them  after 
the  designs  of  Boucher. 


PRINCESS  ALEXANDROVNA  GALITZIN  :  BY  MME  VIGfiE-LE  BRUN 
MARY  FRICK  JACOBS  COLLECTION  :  BALTIMORE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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LION-TOP  TANKARD  OF  THE  CHARLES  II  PERIOD  :  DATE  1679 
MAKER'S  MARK  A  SCRIPT  D  :  LONDON  :  OWNED  BY  PETER  GLTLLE 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SATINWOOD 
FROM  THE  KEECH  COLLECTION 

OF  unusual  character  in  every  respect  is  the  satin- 
wood  bureau-bookcase  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Gilbert  W.  Keech  which  was  dispersed  late  in 
April  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.  This  historic 
piece,  for  it  has  a  good  pedigree,  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  late  Sheraton  period.  It  is  constructed  of 
the  most  carefully  selected  woods,  the  mellow  golden 
tone  of  the  satinwood  contrasting  with  the  panels  of 
Cuban  saquebue,  or  sabicu,  a  choice  wood  used  gener- 
ally for  cross  banding,  and  in  colour  and  pattern  simi- 
lar to  mahogany  and  rosewood.  Especially  effective  is 
the  contrast  of  the  straight  line,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  the  inlaid  panels  and  on  the  mullions  of  the 
bookcase  section,  with  the  incurved  lines  of  the  pedi- 
ment. Very  handsome  also  are  the  reeded  pilasters 
with  twin  leaf  capitals;  these  are  employed  at  the  rear 
as  well  as  the  front. 

This  piece  is  one  of  a  series  of  three,  being  the  largest 
of  the  group  and  differing  from  the  others  in  being 
surmounted  by  a  clock,  which  is  inscribed  Week's  Mu- 
seum, Tichborne  Street.  The  other  two,  which  are  other- 
wise similar  in  design,  have  Wedgwood  medallions  in 
this  position.  The  present  example  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Lady  Assheton-Smith,  Vaynol  Park,  Ban- 
gor, co.  Carnarvon,  and  is  illustrated  in  McQuoid 
and  Edwards'  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  Vol.  I, 
p.  177.  One  of  the  group,  from  the  collection  of  Lady 
Quilter,  is  reproduced  in  McQuoid's  Age  of  Satinwood, 
1908,  Fig.  187,  and  the  third  passed  through  the  hands 


of  Messrs.  Stair  and  Andrew.  Pieces  of  this  quality  and  I 
importance  are  not  finding  their  way  here  so  readily  as  j 
a  decade  ago,  when  this  was  acquired  in  London  by 
Mr.  Keech,  and  their  appearance  in  the  auction  room 
is  a  matter  of  note. 


A  CHARLES  II  LION-TOP  TANKARD 

t 

ONE  of  the  rare  lion-top  tankards  of  the  Charles  "t 
II  period  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  j 
of  the  gallery  of  Peter  Guille.  It  is  an  exceptional  ] 
specimen  with  marks  in  brilliant  condition,  and  the  •) 
recumbent  lion  which  serves  as  a  thumbpiece  is  well  H 


SATINWOOD  BUREAU-BOOKCASE  FROM  THE  GILBERT  W.  KEECH 
COLLECTION  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 
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modelled  and  finely  chased.  The  date  letter 
is  for  1679  and  the  maker  is  an  unidentified 
London  craftsman  whose  mark  is  a  script 
D.  The  body  of  tapering  cylindrical  form 
has  a  thread  around  the  lower  part  and  the 
base  rim  is  moulded.  It  is  of  large  size,  the 
capacity  being  five  pints.  Tankards  with 
the  lion  thumbpiece  appear  only  over  a 
comparatively  brief  period  and  not  many 
were  produced.  The  reasons  are  obvious, 
as  the  execution  of  such  a  design  called  for 
greater  artistic  skill  than  the  making  of  a 
twin-ball,  corkscrew  or  other  conventional 
thumbpiece.  As  the  flat-top  tankard  gave 
way  to  a  domed  top,  there  was  obviously  no 
place  for  this  sculptural  treatment  requiring 
a  flat  surface  as  support.  The  growing  taste 
for  simplicity  that  distinguished  English 
silver  at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
may  also  have  had  its  influence  in  rendering 
obsolete  this  rather  elaborate  form.  Another 
example  in  which  the  lion  was  retained  on 
a  flat  cover  of  single  step  type  is  known  in 
a  tankard  of  the  year  1677,  or  two  years 
earlier  than  this,  by  the  maker  IA,  which  appeared 
at  Sotheby's  two  seasons  ago  with  a  historic  group  of 


LATE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  TRIPOD  TABLE 
WITH  FLOWERED  BLUE  SILK  DONE  IN  TAMBOUR  WORK 


BOWL  AND  DISH  OF  ENGRAVED  GLASS  BY  SIMON  GATE:  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER 
EXHIBITION  OF  ORREFORS  GLASS  HELD  AT  THE  GEORG  JENSEN  GALLERY 


English  silver.  It  was  unusual  in  having  a  volute 
thumb-purchase  in  addition  to  the  lion,  to  which 
it  was  joined  at  the  back.  Sometimes  the 
earlier  examples  have  feet  which  are  mod- 
elled in  the  form  of  lions  holding  a  ball,  in 
addition  to  the  lion  on  the  cover.  This 
more  ornate  sculptural  treatment  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Renaissance  taste  for 
decoration  either  in  high  relief  or  in  the 
round.  The  present  piece  indicates  a  sur- 
vival of  the  Renaissancespirit  in  the  Charles 
II  period  side  by  side  with  the  new  feeling 
for  austerity  which  dictated  the  use  of  a 
simple  moulding. 


TRIPOD  TABLE  WITH 
EMBROIDERED  TOP 

A LATE  eighteenth-century  English  tri- 
pod table  with  painted  base  and  origin- 
al embroidered  top,  executed  on  blue  silk 
with  a  tambour-work  design  of  naturalistic 
garden  flowers,  is  illustrated  here  by  cour- 
tesy of  Schmitt  Brothers.  That  the  em- 
broidery was  executed  for  this  specific  piece 
is  evident  from  the  way  the  flower  sprays 
are  adjusted  to  the  segments  of  the  octagon. 
The  table  top  has  a  diameter  of  35  inches, 
so  that  the  surface  is  an  extensive  one  for 
this  treatment.  An  embroidered  silk  cover- 
ing for  furniture  is  occasionally  found  in  the 


THE  TOP  COVERED 
SCHMITT  BROTHERS 
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late  Eighteenth  Century  but  chiefly  on  chairs.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  and  more  durable  tent  stitch 
must  have  been  recognized  as  more  suited  to  the  wear 
to  which  furniture  is  subjected,  tambour  work  on  'fur- 
niture satin'  and  other  silks  came  into  favour  as  an 
upholstery  fabric,  if  only  to  provide  a  use  for  a  type 
of  needlework  which  became  so  fashionable  an  occu- 
pation. It  had  the  advantage  over  the  older  tent  stitch 
of  utilizing  the  material  as  a  background  colour,  and 
relieved  the  embroiderer  of  the  necessity  of  producing 
an  all-over  pattern.  It  offered,  too,  greater  lightness 
of  effect,  which  harmonized  more  perfectly  with 
the  general  character  of  late  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  with  its  fondness  for  lighter  woods  or, 
as  here,  a  painted  surface.  The  charm  of  this 
embroidered  table-top  is  in  its  delicacy.  The  design  is 
in  ecru  colour  against  a  medium  blue  ground,  while 
the  tripod  base  of  the  table  combines  a  deep  cream 
with  chocolate  brown.  The  piece  was  probably 
executed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Recent  acquisitions  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  include  an  important  addition  to  the 
department  of  Costume  and  Textiles,  a  Robe  a  la 
Frangaise,  which  represents  the  finest  mid-eighteenth- 
century  French  silk-work,  with  floral  design. 


AN  EARLY  SILVER-TABLE  :  MAHOGANY,  OF  THE  GEORGE  I  PERIOD,  ABOUT  1725 
OF  SMALL  SIZE  AND  TRANSITIONAL  DESIGN  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  NORMAN  ADAMS 


EXHIBITION  OF  ORREFORS  GLASS 

IT  is  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  glass 
made  at  the  Swedish  factory  of  Orrefors  became  an 
artistic  medium  of  the  first  order  under  the  influence 
of  Edvard  Hald  and  Simon  Gate.  The  present  month 
will  witness  in  New  York  a  special  exhibition  of  Orre- 
fors glass  produced  during  this  period,  including  the 
work  of  these  two  veteran  designers  in  their  several 
phases,  as  well  as  of  newer  members  of  the  staff,  Victor 
Lindstrand,  Nils  Landberg,  Edwin  Ohrstrom  and 
Sven  Palmquist.  This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  September  at  the  galleries  of  Georg 
Jensen,  and  will  later  be  shown  in  other  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

The  present  phase  of  the  history  of  Orrefors  goes 
back  to  the  year  1 9 1 3,  when  the  factory  was  acquired 
by  the  late  Consul  Johan  Ekman,  who  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  artists  which  has  virtually  resulted  in  the 
renaissance  of  a  craft.  At  the  time  he  began  his  venture 
there  were  few  left  who  could  engrave  designs  on  glass, 
but  this  handicraft  has  now  been  successfully  revived. 
There  are  about  300  workers  at  Orrefors,  the  factory 
being  situated  on  an  estate  of  some  25,000  acres  con- 
sisting of  forest  and  farm  land.  From  the  forests  is  cut 
the  wood  which  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  manufacture. 

The  crystal  glass  employed  in  the  finest 
pieces  is  a  potash  glass  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  lead.  The  hollow  parts 
are  blown,  and  the  solid  parts  put  on  in 
a  molten  state  with  tongs,  scissors  and 
other  traditional  tools,  the  whole  pro- 
cess being  carried  out  by  hand.  The 
place  of  master  glass-blower  is  filled  by 
Gustaf  Bergkvist,  whose  position  is  so 
important  that  he  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  in  Paris  in  1925,  the  chief 
designers  being  similarly  honoured  at 
the  same  time.  The  ornamented  glass  of 
Orrefors  is  of  two  types,  engraved  and 
cut.  The  engraving  is  done  with  a  rotat- 
ing copper  disk  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  1  J  mm.  to  200  mm.  in  diameter. 
Oil  and  emery  are  fed  to  this  rotating 
disk  as  it  is  pressed  against  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  cutting  the  pattern  that  has 
been  drawn  upon  it  in  ink  following  the 
original  sketch  of  the  designer.  Some  of 
these  designs  are  being  sent  over  for  the 
exhibition.  The  cut  glass  is  handled 
with  a  heavier  disk  of  iron  or  steel,  the 
newer  pieces  of  this  factory  displaying  a 
style  based  on  large,  simple  forms  which 
bring  out  the  purity  and  clarity  of 
the  glass.  The  engraved  patterns  are  of 
the  greatest  variety  and  individuality. 
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Simon  Gate,  the  senior  designer,  still  holds  an  undis- 
puted pre-eminence  among  them.  In  later  years,  or 
since  1933,  Edvard  Hald  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  acting  director,  and  his  work  as  designer  lias 
unfortunately  lessened  considerably,  a  fact  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  his  is  an  inventive  and  graceful  genius. 
Gate's  work  stands  within  the  great  tradition  of  orna- 
ment and  belongs  to  the  classic  stream  that  has  flowed 
through  so  many  ages,  but  it  can  hardly  be  described 
as  a  'classic  revival.'  There  is  nothing  conventional  in 
his  use  of  figures  and  motifs  that  can  only  be  described 
as  classic,  but  he  uses  his  designs  with  the  greatest  in- 
formality, while  his  incidental  ornament  is  not  drawn 
from  the  vocabulary  of  Greek  architecture  but  is  en- 
tirely his  own.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  bowl 
and  dish  illustrated,  which  is  one  of  his  earlier  but  un- 
surpassed examples,  recalling  in  its  main  outlines  and 
general  treatment  a  presentation  piece  executed  by 
him  in  1921  for  Henning  Elmquist,  Swedish  Minister 
to  Finland.  Two  of  the  most  recent  artists  to  join  the 
staff,  Sven  Palmquist  and  Nils  Landberg,  came  to  the 
factory  originally  as  engravers,  but  are  now  executing 
their  own  designs. 

GEORGE  I  MAHOGANY  SILVER-TABLE 

ONE  of  the  early  forms  of  the  silver-table  is  seen 
in  a  graceful  example  slightly  under  the  usual 
size,  from  the  collection  of  Norman  Adams.  As  it  was 
probably  made  about  1725  it  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  mahogany  which  had  not  been  in 
use  to  any  extent  for  more  than  about  ten  years.  The 
design  of  the  apron  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
Rococo  style  that  was  shaping  itself  in  the  George  I 
period,  and  as  the  table  is  a  small  one  it  offers  a  delicate 
and  very  pleasing  effect.  1'he  reversed  curves  of  the 
apron  are  broken  by  a  boldly  patterned  escallop  shell 
and  small  rosettes.  The  leg  adheres  to  a  traditional 
form,  although  with  interesting  variation  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  design  of  the  foot.  The  leg  is  a  cabriole  of 
Queen  Anne  type,  very  restrained  in  form,  and  the 
foot  is  a  derivative  of  the  pad  foot  of  Dutch  influence, 
but  modified  by  a  carved  leaf  design  with  scrolls  at 
the  sides,  the  whole  carved  in  rather  flat  relief. 

Since  the  later  silver-tables  are  mostly  of  the  type 
with  gallery  top,  fretwork  carving  and  a  highly  orna- 
mental stretcher,  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  older  vari- 
ant which  has  so  much  character  of  its  own.  The  leaf 
carving  at  the  top  of  the  leg  is  effective  in  its  simplicity, 
the  long  lines  being  unbroken  by  the  cabochon  which 
was  so  often  employed  on  later  pieces  at  the  outermost 
curve  of  the  cabriole.  The  leg  also  shows  a  very  early 
use  of  the  C-scroll  at  the  juncture  with  the  apron,  a 
feature  that  was  to  be  boldly  developed  about  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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A  MING  BRUSHPOT  :  CARVED  BAMBOO,  SIGNED  BY  KU  CHUEH 
WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  K'ANG  HSI  INSCRIPTION  :  GUY  MAYER 


A  CARVED  BRUSHPOT 
OF  THE  MING  PERIOD 

A CARVED  bamboo  brushpot  of  the  late  Ming 
period  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of 
Guy  Mayer  is  interesting  both  because  of  its  superior 
quality  and  as  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  commenting  on  its  author.  This  inscription  by 
the  scholar,  Meng  Chuan,  names  Ku  Chueh  as  the 
artist.  It  reads:  'Ku  Chueh,  whose  personal  name  was 
Chung- Yu,  was  renowned  for  calligraphy  and  paint- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  his  work 
was  exhibited  at  various  places  and  when  it  came  to 
the  city  of  Ch'ang  An,  I  enjoyed  and  admired  it  with 
great  appreciation.'  The  piece  also  bears  the  signature 
and  seal  of  the  artist. 

The  hard  surface  of  the  bamboo,  while  difficult  to 
cut,  repaid  the  efforts  of  the  carver.  It  was  capable  of 
taking  a  fine  polish,  and  the  clarity  of  line  which  could 
be  obtained  resembles  that  of  carved  ivory.  Bamboo 
was  frequently  used  for  smaller  objects  such  as  boxes, 
pen-holders,  tea-pots  and  the  framework  of  fans. 

In  its  design  of  landscape  and  figures,  the  brushpot 
illustrated  follows  the  usual  type  of  subject  chosen  for 
many  wood  carvings,  and  in  this  draws  its  inspiration 
from  Chinese  landscape  painting  according  to  patterns 
developed  in  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasty.  The  art  of 
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the  w  ood  carver  of  these  small  and  incidental  objects 
belongs  actually  to  a  great  craft  in  China,  one  having 
architectural  affiliations,  and  practised  so  extensively 
through  the  centuries  that  it  occupies  a  more  import- 
ant place  in  relation  to  Chinese  art  as  a  whole  than 
does  any  decorative  wood  carving  to  Western  art.  This 
is  because  the  w  alls  of  Chinese  buildings  are  not  treated 
as  supports  for  the  roof,  which  is  carried  by  posts,  but 
as  a  decorative  webbing,  joining  the  actual  supports. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  the  infinite  variety  of  Chinese 
lattice.  The  art  so  developed  has  taken  into  its  fold  all 
those  minor  objects  to  which  carved  ornament  might 
be  applied.  There  are,  of  course,  many  varieties  of  pat- 
terns, some  geometrical,  others  taken  from  the  plant 
and  animal  world,  while  still  others  are  landscapes.  It 
is  observed  that  the  landscape  and  figure  subjects  show, 
in  the  finest  examples,  a  certain  conventionality  w  hich 
adds  greatly  to  their  effect.  They  appear  to  be  entirely 
realistic,  but  actually  adopt  a  certain  stylization  which 
follows  the  laws  of  decorative  pattern.  The  rather  low 
relief  and  flatness  of  the  planes  on  the  present  piece  are 
adjustments  to  the  needs  of  the  material  and  its  form; 
they  prove  the  artistry  of  Ku  Chueh,  and  are  typical 
of  the  better  examples  of  this  class. 

CHIEN  YAO  BOWL  WITH  INCRUSTATION 

SOME  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  the  Min  River 
was  being  dredged  near  Foochow,  a  specimen  of 
Chien  Yao  ware  was  brought  up,  encrusted  with  shells 
as  the  result  of  long  submersion.  This  piece,  a  tea  bowl 
with  the  black  glaze  mottled  in  brown  of  the  type  de- 
scribed as  'hare's  fur,'  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of 
the  gallery  of  Chao  Ming  Chen  of  Baltimore.  The  re- 
gion in  which  it  was  found  is  in  Fukien  province,  not  far 
from  the  district  where,  beginning  in  the  Sung  period, 
this  porcellanous  ware  was  fabricated.  The  Min  River 
is  fed  by  tributaries  flowing  from  the  Chien  district. 
Originally  at  Chien-an  and  then  at  Chien-yang,  the 
factories  are  known  to  have  continued  at  least  until 
Yuan  times  and  possibly  later. 

The  tea  bowls  of  this  type  form  the  most  important 
classification  of  Chien  Yao,  although  there  were  other 
kinds  of  vessels  made  in  this  ware.  The  reason  for  its 
special  prominence  is  that  its  purplish-black  glaze 
adapted  it  to  the  tea-testing  ceremony,  as  explained  in 
Hobson's  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  in  which  the  dark 
background  was  found  best  to  reveal  the  slightest  trace 
of  tea  after  the  infusion  had  been  weakened.  The  object 
was  to  discover  which  tea  would  stand  the  greatest 
amount  of  dilution. 

The  glaze  of  the  Chien  Yao  vessels  is  of  an  unctuous 
character,  leaving  the  foot  bare  as  a  rule.  Its  most  char- 
acteristic feature  is  the  mottling  of  brown  which  caused 
it  to  be  termed  'partridge  breast'  or  'hare's  fur.' 


CHIEN  YAO  BOW  L.  WITH  INCRUSTATION  OF  SHELLS  SUNG 
PERIOD    :  THE  GALLERY  OF  CHAO  MING  CHEN,  BALTIMORE 


ART  LECTURES  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON 

THE  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League  is  ar- 
ranging a  series  of  lectures  on  the  fine  and  deco- 
rative arts,  to  take  place  during  the  season  that  is  now 
opening.  After  several  years  in  which  the  League  has 
been  virtually  dormant,  this  renewed  activity,  follow- 
ing upon  its  recent  reorganization,  is  an  indication  that 
it  is  again  to  make  its  presence  felt  constructively.  A 
lecture  programme  will  soon  be  announced,  to  be  in- 
augurated probably  in  November,  according  to  James 
P.  Montllor,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  League.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  lectures  on  art  have  been  a  part 
of  the  League's  activities  in  the  past,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  still  wider  scope  will  be  given  to  the  forthcoming 
series  by  holding  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  as  in  New  York. 


The  death  last  spring  of  Mrs.  Florence  Scott  Libbey 
has  awakened  special  interest  in  the  Maurice  A.  Scott 
Gallery  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  The  gallery  was 
established,  in  memory  of  her  father,  by  Mrs.  Libbey  in 
191 2,  with  a  view  to  endowing  the  city  with  a  history  of 
the  development  of  American  painting.  The  Brook  by 
Blakelock  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  picture  in  the 
notable  collection  formed,  which  contains  examples 
from  John  Singleton  Copley,  Benjamin  West,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  through  Albert  Ryder  and  Winslow  Homer  to 
Ben  Foster,  George  Luks,  etc. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


PHILIP  IV  OF  SPAIN,  BY  VELAZQUEZ,  PAINTED  IN  1639  FOR  THE 
PIETRO  TACCA  THE  FLORENTINE  SCULPTOR  :  THE  SPANISH  ART  G 


/.  PHILIP  IV  BY  VELAZQUEZ 

REVERTING  to  the  series  of  important  paint- 
ings now  on  view  at  the  Spanish  Art  Galleries, 
k.6,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  W.,  upon  which  we 
commented  last  month,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is 
the  portrait  of  Philip  IV  by  Velazquez,  reproduced 
here.  This  has  a  special  interest  among  the  portraits  of 
that  monarch.  It  is  the  likeness  painted  in  1639  at  the 
request  of  Gabriel  Riccardi,  the  Florentine  Ambas- 
sador, for  the  use  of  the  sculptor  Pietro  Tacca,  to  enable 
him  to  model  the  face  of  Philip  for  the  equestrian  statue 
which  Olivarez  designed  to  set  up  at  Buen  Retiro  as  a 
companion  to  that  of  Philip  III.  The  picture,  which  is 
illustrated  (No.  226)  in  August  L.  Mayer's  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  the  works  of  Velazquez,  1938,  and  there 


USE  OF 
ALLERY 


cited  as  'possibly  a  studio  copy  of  a  lost  ori- 
ginal, perhaps  by  Mazo,'  has  now  received 
from  that  distinguished  authority  a  striking 
endorsement  of  its  authenticity.  Writing  un- 
der date  May  7th,  1938,  Herr  Mayer  says 
'The  picture  ...  is  in  my  opinion  a  genuine 
and  characteristic  work  by  Diego  Velazquez. 
The  recent  removal  of  dust  and  re-paint 
now  clearly  reveals  that  the  picture  was 
first  painted  by  Velazquez  to  portray  Philip 
in  a  black  coat  with  golilla,  and  was  then 
altered  by  the  master  to  show  the  king  in 
this  striking  costume.  ...  It  is  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  highly  artistic  qualities  and 
colours,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  portrait  of  Philip  IV  by  Velazquez 
known  to  us  in  the  relatively  long  interval 
between  the  king  as  sportsman  in  the  Prado 
(about  1634-35)  a°d  die  Philip  at  Fraga 
in  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York,  painted 
1644.'  Eight  months  before  Herr  Mayer's 
letter  was  written,  the  picture  had  been  re- 
cognized and  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by 
Senor  Allende  Salazar.  The  canvas  meas- 
ures 26  by  2 1  \  inches,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  it  is  one  of  Velazquez'  most 
characteristic  and  masterly  portrayals  of  the 
monarch's  somewhat  melancholy  features. 


A  GOLD  ANOINTING  VESSEL 


a; 


TWENTY-CARAT  gold  ewer,  re- 
cently acquired  by  Messrs.  Berry,  of 
25  Piccadilly,  is  the  subject  of  much  interesting  specu- 
lation. When  first  found,  its  possible  uses  were  hardly 
suspected,  but  the  obvious  difference  in  style  between 
the  vase  itself  and  the  medallion  on  the  front  which 
had  been  described  as  a  representation  of  Hebe,  though 
clearly  intended  to  be  that  of  the  Magdalen,  led  us  to 
seek  a  reason  for  this  discrepancy.  The  ewer,  of  which 
we  give  a  reproduction,  stands  19  cms.  high  (yl  inches), 
is  4-9  cms.  across  the  foot  and  weighs  9-48  ounces.  The 
gold,  which  is  of  two  colours,  has  the  rare  mark  for  20 
carat  as  used  by  the  Corporation  des  Orfevres  de  Paris  be- 
tween the  years  1794  and  1798,  the  period  after  the 
Revolution  virtually  covered  by  the  Directory.  Under 
the  foot  is  engraved  the  words  Boullier  a.  Paris,  1803, 
the  name  and  designation  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
French  goldsmiths  of  the  time.  Upon  unscrewing  the 
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GOLD  FLASK  OR  ANOINTING  VESSEL  WITH  HEAD  OF  THE 
MAGDALEN  1\  IN.  HIGH  :  MADE  BY  BOULLIER  OF  PARIS  IN 
1803  :  IN  POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  BERRY,  25,  PICCADILLY,  W.I 


base  and  cup  of  pierced  leaves  which  hold  the  am- 
phora-shaped body,  further  marks  as  well  as  initials 
were  revealed.  The  suggestion  prompted  by  these  facts, 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  effigy  of  the 
Magdalen,  was  that  it  might  prove  to  be  an  ampulla 
or  anointing  vessel  used  in  connection  with  the  coron- 
ation ceremony  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I  in  1804, 
the  year  after  it  was  made.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
vessel  was  begun  and  hidden  away  unfinished  during 
the  perilous  days  of  the  Directory  and  completed,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Magdalen,  in  time  for  the  great  oc- 
casion. In  David's  picture,  Sacre  de  VEmpereur  Napoleon 
et  V Imperatrice  Josephine,  may  be  seen  a  vessel  of  similar 
shape  but  less  ornate  and  a  trifle  larger,  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  priests.  This  however  is  known  to  be  of 
silver-gilt,  and  was  carried  at  the  ceremony  by  Madame 
Remusat,  as  one  of  the  offerings  borne  by  the  Dames 
du  Palais.  The  workmanship  of  the  present  gold  vessel 
is  extremely  fine,  the  chiselling  of  every  part  having 
been  executed  with  the  utmost  finish  and  precision. 
Further  researches  are  being  made  by  a  distinguished 
art  authority  in  Paris,  to  whom  we  are  sending  a 
photograph  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  problem. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POTTERY  FIGURES 
AT  THE  HARROGATE  ART  GALLERY 

A PLEASANT  hobby  and  something  more  than  a  J 
hobby  has  been  to  Sir  Harold  Mackintosh,  Bt.,  I 
the  harvesting  of  his  collection  of  Early  English  Pot- 
tery Figures.  It  has  been  a  hobby  with  a  purpose,  since 
it  has  been  Sir  Harold's  endeavour  to  acquire  only  the  ] 
finest  procurable  examples,  while  restricting  himself  to  \ 
that  classical  period  of  Staffordshire  ware,  the  years  j 
between  1720  and  1790;  and  almost  entirely  to  the  j 
products  of  Astbury,  Whieldon,  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  two  Ralph  Woods,  father  and  son.  Of  the  i 
two  latter,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  no  I 
fewer  than  80  per  cent,  of  their  known  figure  and  j 
animal  subjects.  So  keen  has  been  his  pursuit,  and  so  ] 
peculiar  have  been  his  advantages,  that  although  his 
enthusiasm  dates  only  from  the  year  1931,  he  is 
already  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  and   comprehensive   collections   in  existence. 
Certainly,  as  he  confesses,  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
happy  tide  in  the  market  which  threw  so  many  rare 
and  precious  examples  in  his  way.  It  was  a  chance  con- 
versation  with  a  fellow-passenger,  Col.  G.  W.  Horsfield,  " 
himself  an  ardent  collector  and  a  prime  authority, 
during  an  Atlantic  crossing,  that  embarked  Sir  Harold 
on  the  quest  which  he  has  followed  so  keenly. 

His  view  is  that  to  the  average  Englishman  there  is  j 
something  so  much  more  human,  warm  and  appealing 
in  moulded  figures  than  in  dishes  and  teapots,  and,  j 
moreover,  they  have  a  definite  historico-social  value  as  J 
records  of  actual  personages  and  events,  even  if  they  1 
happen  to  represent  the  creations  of  fiction,  shedding  I 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  past  age.  There  I 
is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  people  find  these  i 
quaintly  characteristic  figures,  with  their  naive  ] 
rusticity,  far  more  interesting  than  pottery  intended  I 
solely  for  use,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  1 
undeniable  beauty  of  their  glazes.  For  although  these  ] 
cottage  ornaments  were  not  intended  to  adorn  the  J 
cabinets  of  the  rich,  as  were  the  more  delicate  and  4 
fragile  porcelains,  they  are  nonetheless  prized  by  the  J 
most  fastidious  of  connoisseurs.  In  1935  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  inspected  Sir  Harold  Mackintosh's  \ 
collection  when  on  a  visit  to  his  house  at  Knares-  J 
borough,  and  we  understand,  she  herself  owns  several  J 
pieces  of  Ralph  Wood  pottery. ' 

This  important  series  of  Early  English  Pottery  , 
figures  has  been  loaned  to  the  Harrogate  Art  Gallery, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  pictures  from  the 
St.  Ives  and  Newlyn  Society  of  Artists  will  remain  on 
view  till  the  end  of  September.  In  commemoration  of 
the  event,  Sir  Harold  Mackintosh  has  issued  a  fine 
descriptive  catalogue  of  large  quarto  size  with  all  the  I 
most  important  pieces  in  his  collection  illustrated, 
including  five  colour  plates.  Among  these  are  the 
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famous  Ralph  Wood  equestrian  figures  of  William  III 
(alternatively  known  as  The  Duke  of  Cumberland),  the 
Hudibras  and  the  Prince  Hal  jug.  The  colour  plates  are 
particularly  successful  in  bringing  out  the  lustre  of  the 
richly  coloured  glazes,  an  additional  process  having 
been  brought  into  operation  to  secure  this  effect. 
Some  of  the  finest  Toby  jugs  in  existence  are  in  this 
collection.  These  rustic  craftsmen  were  no  mean 
modellers.  It  is  said  that  John  Wesley  was  so  delighted 
with  the  bust  Enoch  Wood  made  of  him,  showing  the 
scar  on  his  forehead,  that  he  considered  it  by  far  the 
best  likeness  of  him  extant. 

Sir  Harold  has  written  a  most  valuable  and  inform- 
ing book  containing  matter  that  is  as  entertaining  to 
read  as  it  is  easy  to  absorb,  and  he  is  generously  de- 
voting the  proceeds  from  its  sale  to  the  funds  of  the 
Yorkshire  Cancer  Campaign,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 


ANOTHER  HARROGATE  EXHIBITION 

HARROGATE  may  well  claim  to  be  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  collectors 
and  art-lovers.  Messrs.  H.  Blair- 
man  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  28  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  are  put- 
ting up  an  interesting  display  of 
early  English  objects  of  art  and 
furniture  at  their  Harrogate 
branch,  1 2  Montpellier  Parade, 
which  is  to  remain  open  till 
September  24th.  Some  of  the 
exhibits  have  royal  associations, 
others  had  attachments  to  lesser 
celebrities.  A  set  of  eight  fine 
Worcester  plates  and  two  sweet- 
meat dishes  emblazoned  with 
the  Royal  Arms,  which  formed 
part  of  an  extensive  service 
made  for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  King  Wil- 
liam IV,  is  in  the  first  category. 
Expensive,  as  well  as  extensive, 
for,  on  good  authority,  we  are 
told  that  the  complete  service 
cost  the  sailor-prince  the  fabul- 
ous sum  of  8,000  guineas.  The 
English  furniture,  as  one  would 
expect,  is  a  credit  to  Messrs. 
Blairman's  knowledge  and  taste 
in  this  branch  of  antiques,  and 
of  a  very  high  standard.  The 
small  George  I  walnut  bureau 
bookcase  of  beautiful  colour 
and  in  mint  condition,  the  satin- 


wood  cabinet,  formerly  in  Week's  Museum  in  Tich- 
borne  Street,  a  fine  pair  of  Chippendale  armchairs, 
carved  in  the  French  taste,  and  a  walnut  bachelor 
chest  of  drawers  of  wonderful  patination,  arc  worthy 
of  the  most  fastidious  judge's  attention.  Included  is 
a  portrait  of  Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French,  said  to 
be  from  the  hand  of  Franz  Zaver  Winterhalter. 


FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  LANDSCAPE 

IATER  in  the  month  (September)  Messrs.  Frank 
_/T.  Sabin  will  be  holding  at  their  New  Bond  Street 
Galleries  an  important  exhibition  of  landscape  paint- 
ings by  old  masters.  They  will  cover  in  point  of  date  the 
best  years  of  four  centuries  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the 
Nineteenth,  and  many  hitherto  obscured  works  will 
come  to  light.  One  literal  example  of  this  is  the  recently 
acquired  Hobbema,  here  illustrated,  and  now  restored 
to  its  pristine  freshness.  A  thorough  examination  and 
subsequent  cleaning  revealed  the  most  extraordinary 
repaintings  and  additions  by  a  later  hand.  Radio- 
graphy now  in  full  operation  is  yielding  some  sur- 


VIEW  OF  A  WALLED  ESTATE  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  A  TOWN  :  BY  MEINDERT  HOBBEMA 
FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF  FOUR  CENTURIES  OF   LANDSCAPE   AT  FRANK   T.  SABIN'S 
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TABRIZ  RUG  OF  FINE  TEXTURE  AND  PATTERN  :  COLLECTION 
OF  RARE  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  WITLEY  COURT 


prising  results,  and  if  fraught  with  some  dangers  and 
opening  up  new  problems,  will  certainly  confound 
many  so-called  experts  in  old  paintings.  Even  ex- 
perienced scholars  will  often  be  found  wanting.  What 
matters  it,  so  long  as  the  field  of  knowledge  is  being 
enlarged  ?  Messrs.  Sabin  are  of  those  who  examine 
most  scrupulously  and  knowledgeably  everything  that 
comes  into  their  net.  A  scientific  consultation  over  an 
old  master  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  is 
part  of  an  education. 

An  early  Crome  and  a  Hobbema  of  similar  size  and 
subject-matter  now  in  their  possession,  when  placed 
side  by  side,  will  exemplify  abundantly  the  English- 
man's love  for  and  deep  study  of  his  prototype. 
Gainsborough,  Richard  Wilson,  Constable,  and  others 
of  the  English  school  will  challenge  comers  from  the 
Continental  schools  with  the  assurance  of  holding 
their  ground  or  even  more.  For  those  interested  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  landscape  art,  is  one  of  those  fantastic 
imaginings  compound  of  the  celestial  regions,  earth 
and  hell,  in  colours  richly  jewelled  and  durable  as 
enamel,  a  small  panel  by  that  singular  being  Henri 
Met  de  Bles  of  Bouvines,  whose  master  was  Patenier 
and  who  signed  his  name  as  a  little  painted  owl.  We 


anticipate  an  interesting  and  instructive  exposition  of] 
landscape  painting  in  Western  Europe  through  its 
various  stages  at  these  galleries. 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  HISTORIC  ESTATE 

STANDING  within  its  grounds  and  parklands  of  J 
over  one  thousand  acres  in  the  heart  of  Worcester-  j 
shire  is  the  mansion  of  Witley  Court,  which  together  ] 
with  its  lands  and  appurtenances  is  shortly  to  come  I 
under  the  hammer.  The  sales,  which  will  occupy  | 
nine  consecutive  days  (the  week-end  excepted),  begin-  I 
ning  on  September  26th,  are  to  be  conducted  by  1 
Messrs.  Jackson  Stops  and  Staff,  full  particulars  of  1 
which  were  advertised  in  our  August  issue.  The  1 
estate,  apart  from  the  natural  beauty  of  its  surround-  j 
ings,  has  an  interesting  history.  Prior  to  the  mid-  , 
Seventeenth  Century  it  belonged  to  the  Cookseys,  from  1 
whom  it  passed  to  Lord  Foley,  a  wealthy  iron-founder 
of  his  day.  His  grandson  spent  a  huge  fortune  in  re-  ] 
building  the  Court  in  the  Italian  style,  together  with  \ 
the  adjacent  church,  from  1725  to  1735,  employing 
such  decorators  as  Verrio,  Price  (the  stained-glass 
painter),  and  the  sculptors  Forsyth  and  Rysbrack.  1 
Later  it  was  the  residence  of  the  dowager  Queen  1 
Adelaide,  in  her  retirement  after  the  death  of  her  ] 
husband,  King  William  IV.  The  estate  was  purchased  | 
from  Lord  Foley  by  Lord  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  J 
Dudley,  for  the  sum  of  £890,000,  and  again  became  ] 
the  subject  of  lavish  expenditure.  In  1920  it  passed  1 
by  sale  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Herbert  Smith,  Bt.,  the  j 
present  vendor,  who  has  also  spent  a  fortune  on  the  J 
property.  Misfortune  came  quite  recently  in  the  shape  ] 
of  fire,  which  destroyed  and  damaged  much  of  the  -j 
interior,  but  the  stone  enrichments,  vases,  ironwork  I 
and  statuary  by  Flaxman  and  others  still  remain  and  ] 
are  to  be  included  in  the  sales.  The  gardens,  laid  out  by  j 
Nesbit,  contain  a  central  fountain  with  figures  of  1 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  1 
largest  piece  of  sculpture  in  England.  The  house  still  1 
retains  many  examples  of  French  and  English  fur-  1 
niture,  paintings  and  decorative  china,  and  in  addition  j 
Sir  Herbert  Smith's  valuable  and  extensive  collection 
of  antique  oriental  carpets  and  rugs  which  are  to  be 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  sales.  One  of  these,  J 
measuring  6  ft.  3  in.  by  4  ft.  7  in.,  we  illustrate. 

A   COLLECTION   OF  MANTELPIECES 

IN  the  extensive  and  somewhat  labyrinthine  premises  ' 
of  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Sons  intheBrompton  Road  may 
be  seen  what  must  be  the  largest  assemblage  of  eigh- 
teenth-century marble  and  carved  wood  mantelpieces 
gathered  together  in  one  place.  Rows  upon  rows  of  1 
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them,  salved  from  demolished  country  houses  or  town 
mansions  of  the  former  great,  when  the  English 
nobility  lived  as  became  their  high  estate.  Some  of  the 
imantelpieces  are  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  sym- 
bols of  the  wealth  and  care  bestowed  on  these  palatial 
residences  in  the  period  when  English  domestic 
architecture  stood  supreme.  The  mantelpiece  over  the 
hearth  was  the  heart  of  the  hall  or  chamber  in  which  it 
stood,  and  the  elaborate  and  skilful  carving  in  stone, 
wood  and  marble  shows  the  high  development 
attained  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  time.  Obviously 
museums  cannot  contain  all  the  specimens  preserved 
'to  us,  but  a  more  fitting  adornment  to  a  suitably 
planned  house  or  mansion  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Messrs.  Pratt  and  Sons  have  specialized  in  this  par- 
ticular architectural  feature  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  firm  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century,  and 
although  fine  furniture  and  other  desirable  household 
adornments  form  a  large  part  of  their  stock,  the  mantel- 
piece remains  the  keystone  of  their  reputation.  The 
example  we  illustrate  is  one  of  several  retrieved  by 
Messrs.  Pratt  from  the  mansion  of  Clumber  during  the 
sales  of  last  year.  It  has  several  unusual  features.  The 
inside  member  is  of  white  marble  with  interweaving 
geometrical  forms  and  wheel-like  paterae,  and  the  sur- 
round is  of  limewood,  elaborately  carved,  with  for- 
malized elements  mingling  somewhat  freakishly  with 
realistic  draperies,  tas- 


ber4th  till  December  3rd.  This  will  be  the  first  occasion 
on  which  mass-produced  articles  designed  by  craftsmen 
have  been  shown  by  the  Society  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  past  days  the  Society's  exhibitions  rigidly  excluded 
the  products  of  the  factory  and  showed  only  handi- 
crafts. So  far  have  we  travelled  in  fifty  years  that  the 
craftsman  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  best  designer  for 
the  machine,  because  he  has  been  trained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  material  and  of  its  fitness  for  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  In  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  there  will 
be  a  special  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  craftsman 
designer,  where  mechanically  produced  articles  de- 
signed by  members  of  the  Society  will  demonstrate 
their  influence  and  the  principles  of  their  practice  upon 
industrial  manufacture.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
of  Boston,  and  that  of  New  South  Wales,  are  both  par- 
ticipating in  the  Exhibition,  and  both  will  show  the  far- 
reaching  influence  exerted  by  the  British  pioneers  who 
blazed  the  trail  fifty  years  ago. 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  1938 

THE  fifth  successive  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and 
Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  W.,  from  Thursday, 
October  27th,  to  Friday,  November  11th. 


sels  and  flower-bells. 
As  in  many  others,  the 
carving,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and 
crispness,  has  been 
miraculously  preserved 
by  the  successive  coats 
of  paint  which  formerly 
covered  it.  One  of  these 
Clumber  mantelpieces 
has  recently  been  ac- 
quired from  Messrs. 
Piatt  &  Sons  by  a 
director  of  a  London 
firm  prominent  in  the 
antique  trade. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 


E  are  asked  to 
state  that  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion Society  will  hold 
the  50th  Anniversary 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  Novem- 


MANTELPIECE  FROM  CLUMBER.  NOTTINGHAM  :  OF  ELABORATELY  CARVED  LIMEWOOD  AND  WHITE 
MARBLE   :  INSET,  DETAIL  OF  WOODWORK   :  MESSRS.   PRATT  AND  SONS  LIMITED,  BROMPTON  ROAD 
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HISTOIRE  DE  LA  PEINTURE  FRANCAISE  AU 
MOYEN  AGE  ET  A  LA  RENAISSANCE:  SON 
EVOLUTION  ET  SES  MAiTRES 

Par  Alfred  Leroy 
Attache  au  Musee  du  Louvre 
(Paris:  Albin  Michel,  22  Rue  Huyghens,  Frs.  20) 

MONSIEUR  LEROY  has  composed  his  His- 
tory of  French  Painting  backwards.  The 
first  volume  covered  the  period  1800-1933; 
the  second  was  devoted  to  the  Eighteenth,  the  third 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Following  this  order,  the 
latest  of  the  series  is  concerned  with  the  earliest  times. 

The  present  volume  constitutes  an  imposing  pro- 
logue to  the  entire  work.  Life,  literature,  music  and  art 
are  harmonized  and  balanced  with  a  vast  erudition  in 
this  panorama  of  the  supreme  civilization  of  Mediaeval 
Europe.  The  historian  does  not  overstate  the  case  for 
French  cultural  ascendency  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
he  asserts  of  it  that  'Paris  plays  the  role  filled  of  old 
by  Athens  and  Rome;  she  is  the  light  of  the  thinking 
world,  the  pivot  of  the  sciences,  of  philosophy  and  the 
arts;  she  sheds  her  lustre  upon  all  Europe;  no  nation 
dreams  of  challenging  her  supremacy.' 

With  detailed  precision  M.  Leroy  unfolds  the  deep 
Oriental  influence  which  supplemented  the  Graeco- 
Roman  in  French  mediaeval  art — reflections  of  Per- 
gamos  and  Ephesus,  of  Rhodes  and,  above  all,  of  that 
ocean  of  all  cultures,  Alexandria — remote  echoes  of 
ancient  Persia,  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea.  French  paint- 
ing emerges  with  the  decoration  of  churches  in  the 
Fourth  Century:  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine  influen- 
ces are  paramount.  The  Church  is  the  first  predomin- 
ant patron;  the  royal  and  ducal  courts  emulate  the  ec- 
clesiastic. Under  Jean  leBon  and  Charles  V  the  art  of 
the  miniature  attained  perfection,  but  'the  Fourteenth 
Century  ended  in  a  twilight  of  blood,  and  mud,  amid 
crimes,  murders  and  pillage.'  The  Fifteenth  beheld  the 
splendour  of  the  Franco-Flemish  manifestation  be- 
neath the  mighty  aegis  of  Burgundy;  saw,  too,  that 
magnificent  Maecenas,  the  Duke  of  Berry,whose  castles 
were  the  princely  sanctuaries  of  famous  painters — 
Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  Andre  Beauneveu,  the  Lim- 
bourg  brothers,  leading  us  to  Jean  Fouquet  and  the 
'  Maitre  des  Moulins.'  In  this  age  flourished  also  the 
lovely  Provencal  schools  (see  Nicolas  Froment's  Le 
Buisson  Ardent,  p.  265,  where  the  Madonna  and  her 
Divine  Child  are  enthroned  in  the  tree-tops  like  a  bird 
in  her  nest). 

Our  historian  justly  observes  that  'Throughout  the 
entire  Middle  Age  there  was  no  abandonment  of  one 
aesthetic  ideal  for  another;  each  artist  bound  himself 


to  the  past,  accepted  its  examples  and  perfected  them 
.  .  .  loved  passionately  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
and  laboured  for  years  to  understand  it  and  to  master 
its  difficulties.'  How  remote  are  such  conceptions  from 
those  of  the  present  time! 

With  the  Renaissance  the  sovereignty  of  arts  and  let- 
ters passes  for  a  century  to  Italy.  Italian  artists  are  wel- 
come at  the  Court  of  Francois  I.  Primaticcio  and  Ros- 
so introduce  the  art  of  the  'Grottoes'  to  Fontainebleau. 
But  of  these  influences  the  French  genius  avails  itself  j 
admirably,  and  the  epoch  is  rich  with  beauty  which  ; 
reflects  the  native  inspiration  (notably  Martin  Frem- 
inet).  In  portraiture  the  age  of  the  Pleiade  is  glorious 
through  the  Clouets  and  Corneille  de  Lyon. 

With  this  volume  the  edifice  erected  by  M.  Leroy  is 
complete.  A  work  laborious,  but  not  laboured.  The^ 
richness  of  style  sustains  the  enormous  mass  of  the  mat- 
erial.  Though  the  actual  illustrations  are  numerous,  a 
literary  achievement  of  such  magnitude  merited  a 
more  monumental  style  of  production. — C.R.C. 

THE  STONES  OF  SCOTLAND 
Edited  by  George  Scott-Moncrieff 
With  Contributions  by  W.  Douglas  Simpson,  G.  P.  H.  \ 
Watson,  W.  Mackay  Mackenzie,  Ian  G.   Lindsay  i 
and  Ian  C.  Hannah 
Illustrated  from  Photographs 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

OF  this  book  the  title-page  is  misleading;  for  the  , 
Contributors  are  its  authors,  and  the  editorial  intro-  I 
duction  is  no  more  than  a  brief  foreword  to  a  series  of  J 
five  important  essays  by  distinguished  authorities.  As  ] 
regards  its  illustration,  the  volume  stands  in  the  front  J 
rank  even  of  Batsford  productions.  Here  are  places  long  J 
familiar  and  here  regions  curiously  remote:  the  Stones  J 
of  Scotland  from  the  duns  and  circles  of  her  dim  pre-  1 
history  to  the  columned  facades  of  Charlotte  Square 
and  Moray  Place. 

Dr.  Douglas  Simpson's  paper  on  The  Early  Stones  ■ 
carries  the  reader  through  debatable  land,  unfolding 
at  each  step  the  learned  author's  findings  with  perfect  . 
clarity.  The  review  of  Pictish  symbolic  art  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  the  conclusion,  which  supports  an  . 
assertion  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  that  the  Picts  have 
left  'a  manifestation  of  artistic  culture  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  Europe,'  is  logically  reached. 

Mr.  Watson's  contribution,  The  Church  in  Mediaeval 
Scotland,  follows:  a  lucid  exposition,  architectural  and 
historic,  so  broad  and  various  in  scope  that  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  must  protest  at  the  scanty  treatment  of 
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THE  BRIDGE  AT  DUN  AN 
SCOTLAND  :  EDITED  BY 


Ithe  unique  glories  of  Rosslyn 
Chapel,  which  moreover  are 
unillustrated.  With  this  not- 
able exception  the  views  are 
well  chosen  and  many  are  in- 
trinsically beautiful :  such 
famoussanctuaries  as  Iona,  Jed- 
burgh, Melrose,  etc.,  have  been 
i  skilfully  photographed  and  ac- 
curately described. 

Of  these  essays  that  by  Dr. 
Mackay  Mackenzie  on  Castles 
and  Towers  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  its  illustration  is 
certainly  the  most  spectacular. 
We  have  seen  no  more  scholarly 
exposition  of  this  grand  subject, 
nor  anything  (at  so  modest  a 
price)  to  equal  the  quality  of 
these  photographs.  Here  are 
Doune  and  Hermitage  (though 
the  author  has  forgotten  Lord 
Soulis  and  his  Familiar  !)  ; 
Castles  Kennedy  and  Campbell, 

Caerlaverock  on  its  triangular  isle,  towering  Tantallon 
and  many  more,  the  stirring  text  illuminating  their 
scarred  walls.  If  we  find  that  some  of  our  favourites  are 
omitted  (Invergarry  on  Loch  Oich,  Fastcastle  on  the 
Berwick  coast)  it  but  augments  our  sense  of  the  gran- 
deur of  this  legacy  left  us  by  the  Scottish  mediaeval 
baronage.  The  castle  stands  here,  as  it  stood  of  old,  'the 
guardian  of  law  in  a  restless  land.' 

From  cloister  and  donjon  we  pass  into  the  cobbled 
streets  of  the  'auld  Scottis  toun,'  and  there  Mr.  Lindsay 
is  an  ideal  guide.  The  Stones  of  Scotland  come  to  life  in 
his  paper,  The  Scottish  Burgh ;  time  falls  away,  leaving  us 
at  home  with  the  men  and  women  who  were  the 
dwellers  in  these  rugged  towns.  From  this  essay  we 
could  quote  profitably  many  terse  verities  that  impress 
and  do  not  quit  the  memory;  for  example:  'Good 
proportion  and  straightforward  planning  are  quite  as 
Scottish  as  turrets  and  dormer  windows.' 

Scottish  Renaissance  and  Classic  architecture  covers 
a  large  field,  and  one  with  which  probably  no  one 
(since  Blaikie  Murdoch's  death)  is  so  familiar  as 
Professor  Hannah,  whose  varied  and  extensive  learning 
crowds  his  pages  ( Triumphant  Classicism)  with  interest. 
Here  also,  the  illustrations  are  admirable.  The  Re- 
naissance came  early  to  Scotland,  'not  to  destroy  the 
ancient  Gothic  style  but  rather  to  fulfil.'  Yet,  though 
gradual,  the  change  was  to  be  complete.  The  classic 
style  drew  Scottish  architecture  closer  to  English  'than 
ever  since  Norman  times. ' 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  well  balanced,  while  in  its  parts  it  has  the 
enormous  advantage  of  specialized  treatment.— C. 


S,  GLENDARUEL,  ARGYLL  :  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  THE  STONES  OF 
GEORGE  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF,  PUBLISHED  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 


PERCEPTION  AND  AESTHETIC  VALUE 

By  Harold  Newton  Lee 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938.  $3.50.) 

AESTHETICS  is  a  department  of  philosophy  and 
thas  no  interest  to  the  artist  as  such.  The  relation- 
ship between  a  work  of  art  and  a  sensibility  produces 
the  aesthetic  sensation.  It  is  pleasure  of  a  certain  order, 
and  therefore  enters  the  province  of  contemporary 
psychological  theory.  Aesthetic  principles,  flowing 
from  metaphysical  results,  have  explained  the  feeling 
of  beauty  by  a  fairy  tale  or  strings  of  meaningless 
words  (Hegel,  Kant). 

The  author  of  the  present  work  stands,  to  my  mind, 
between  two  interpretations  of  art  (contemporary  in- 
ductive psychology  and  classical  philosophical  meth- 
od) with  a  bias  for  the  latter  in  spite  of  his  awareness 
of  the  failure  of  classical  philosophy  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems of  aesthetics.  Aesthetics  is  not,  admittedly,  a  pro- 
blem of  brain  physiology  and  depth  psychology  alone; 
but  metaphysical  speculations  lead  nowhere. 

To  make  ample  criticism  of  the  author's  metaphy- 
sical attitude  (i.e.  an  attitude  as  opposed  to  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  subject)  would  entail  a  review  of 
the  philosophic  mind  and  philosophy  in  general. 

I  cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  author's  psychological 
distinctions;  nevertheless,  his  study  is  very  readable 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  the  dialectician.  His  main 
point  of  perceptual  intuition  for  aesthetic  feeling  is,  to 
my  mind,  invalid.  Aesthetic  perception  can  be  differen- 
tiated from  other  forms  of  consciousness,  but  hisschema- 
tizationis,  I  think,  in  final  analysis  inaccurate. — R.W.S. 
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EDWARD  LEAR:  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER  AND 
NONSENSE  POET 

By  Angus  Davidson 

(London:  John  Murray.  15s.  net) 

TWO  immortal  purveyors  of  nonsense — rather  let 
us  say  the  two  supreme  masters  of  the  inconse- 
quent— Edward  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll,  twinkled  like 
merry  stars  in  the  firmament  of  the  staid  Victorians. 
Of  Edward  Lear,  even  the  pontifical  Mr.  Ruskin  said, 
in  a  letter  on  The  Choice  of  Books,  T  shall  put  him  first 
of  my  hundred  authors.' 

To  subsequent  generations,  young  and  old  alike, 
Edward  Lear's  Nonsense  Books  have  been  household 
words.  Yet  we  have  had  to  wait  exactly  fifty  years  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  anyone  to  write  his  biography.  Mr. 
Angus  Davidson  has  now  rectified  the  omission,  and 
his  effort  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded.  Our  appetite, 
which  had  been  whetted  a  good  many  years  ago  by  a 
perusal  of  the  two  volumes  of  Lear's  letters  edited  by 
Lady  Strachey,  is  at  length  appeased,  and  if  we  have 
any  fault  whatever  to  find  with  Mr.  Davidson's  enter- 
tainment, it  is  that  we  should  have  liked  it  seasoned 
with  a  few  more  absurdities  from  these  same  sources. 
Lear  was  a  prodigious  letter-writer,  owning  to,  as  he 
said,  444  correspondents.  Mr.  Davidson  has,  however, 
given  us  a  facsimile  of  that  incomparable  nursery  song, 
The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat,  with  its  author's  own  sketches. 
The  published  version  (with  music),  we  may  remark, 
has  one  or  two  happy  improvements. 

At  this  moment  of  writing,  the  Fine  Art  Society  is 
holding  an  exhibition  of  Lear's  more  serious  work  as  a 
topographical  landscape  painter,  such  work  as  could 
provide  a  livelihood  when  books  of  views  were  in  de- 
mand before  the  enterprising  camera-man  got  busy. 
To  this  end  Lear  travelled  much.  Meritorious  as  these 
drawings  and  paintings  are  in  a  somewhat  dry  fashion, 
it  is  as  the  father  of  nonsense  that  Lear  has  endeared 
himself  to  us.  He  had  thatengagingquality,  comicality ; 
and  was  something  like  a  Walt  Disney  character,  even 
in  appearance,  just  as  he  drew  and  described  himself  in 
countless  sketches  and  word  pictures  for  his  friends  and 
the  children  who  were  so  irresistibly  attracted  to  him. 

In  spite  of  his  warm  affections,  Lear  never  married. 
He  was  an  epileptic,  always  in  poor  health,  and  had  to 
work  at  his  profession  under  great  difficulties.  How  he 
contrived  to  accomplish  so  much  is  a  mystery.  His 
journey  to  India,  from  which  he  brought  back  fifteen 
hundred  drawings,  was  undertaken  when  he  was  sixty 
years  old.  But,  after  all,  his  true  epitaph  was  that  which 
he  wrote  himself.  'He  loved  to  see  little  folks  merry.' 

There  are  many  interesting  sidelights  on  other  celeb- 
rities in  Mr.  Davidson's  book.  It  is  amusing,  in  recall- 
ing another  'eminent,'  if  fictitious  character,  of  the 
period,  to  learn  that  the  revered  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
invariably  referred  to  by  his  Lady  as  'Ally.' — H.G.F. 


THE  COLLECTING  OF  ANTIQUES 
By  Esther  Singleton  (Illustrated) 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  8s.  6d.  net) 

ORIGINALLY  published  in  1926,  this  book  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  original  electrotypes 
without  alteration  or  addition.  It  has  a  certain  value 
for  those  who  like  'gossipy'  essays  on  porcelain,  glass, 
silver  and  so  forth,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  guide  to 
collecting,  and  the  chapter  on  values  is  inevitably 
twelve  years  out  of  date.  The  author's  general  and  his- 
torical knowledge  is  very  faulty.  The  two  Derby  figures 
on  p.  17  are  not  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria,  but  a 
Musketeer  (in  his  cassock)  of  King  Louis  XIII,  and  a 
Lady  in  a  costume  of  the  same  period.  The  section  on 
The  Chest  has  one  illustration  only — possibly  the  worst 
'fake'  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (p.  205).  The  Coquemar  (p. 
275)  is  not  owned  by  'Sir  Joseph  Duveen'  [sic!],  but  by 
Mr.  Philip  Lehman.  Lastly,  as  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
view of  this  book  published  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
January,  1927,  the  'Toby  Jug'  does  not  take  its  name 
from  Sterne's  'Uncle  Toby'  but  from  'Toby  Fillpot'  in 
the  Rev.  Francis  Fawkes'  The  Brown  Jug,  1761. — C.R.B. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN 
ENGLAND 
Volume  II:  1500-1799 
By  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

FIRST  published  in  191 9,  this  fascinating  and  infor- 
mative book  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  now 
appears  in  its  third  edition.  The  Quennell  series  of  his- 
tories have  become  well  known,  and  readers  will  wel- 
come this  revision,  which  has  attractive  line  drawings 
on  nearly  every  page,  and  is  supported  by  frequent  re- 
ferences to  contemporary  documents.  Quotations  from 
diaries  such  as  those  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  not  only  give 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  times,  but  stimulate  readers 
to  make  further  researches.  The  pages  of  Volume  1 1  are 
particularly  lively,  for  they  deal  with  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  These  are  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  three  hundred  years  in  our 
history,  showing  as  they  do  great  development  in  the 
arts,  and  a  multitude  of  scientific  and  industrial  dis- 
coveries. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  have  not 
done  more  justice  to  so  interesting  a  period  as  the 
first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Quennells'  aim 
was  to  interest  their  readers  in  everyday  things.  They 
trace  the  changes  in  ships  and  coaches,  architecture, 
costume  and  armour,  even  food  and  toys,  through  the 
centuries.  Their  desire  to  re-create  the  past,  however, 
has  not  made  them  forgetful  of  the  value  of  exact  and 
systematic  information  as  an  aid  to  the  recognition  of 
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great  historical  movements.  Before  each  chapter, w  hich 
deals  with  a  hundred  years,  is  a  chart  of  dates,  kings 
and  queens,  famous  men,  great  events,  etc.  Under  the 
illustrations,  too,  are  references,  so  that  the  reader  may 
readily  follow,  say,  the  development  in  transport  from 
the  pack-train  and  sixteenth-century  coach,  to  the 
eighteenth-century  post-chaise  and  gig. 

In  his  introductory  note  Frank  Roscoe  says  of  the 
late  G.  H.  B.  Quennell,  'his  chief  characteristic  was  an 
unquenchable  enthusiasm  for  things  that  are  beautiful 
and  of  good  report.'  This  enthusiastic  and  enquiring 
spirit  is  to  be  felt  throughout  his  writing. — B.I.W. 

WILD  BIRDS  IN  BRITAIN 

The  British  Nature  Library 
By  Seton  Gordon 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

MANY  men  have  wished  themselves  birds,  nor 
were  they  unwise;  for  beyond  its  incomparable 
gift  of  flight,  and  that  other  unique  accomplishment, 
possessed  by  many,  of  swimming  upon,  not  in,  the 
water,  the  bird  is  spiritually  blessed  to  a  remarkable 
degree:  'What  love  of  its  own  kind'!  'What  ignorance 
of  pain' !  Seton  Gordon  supplements  Shelley's  intuition 
by  a  direct  statement:  'Birds  have  no  fear  of  death  nor 
knowledge  of  it.'  Incidentally,  in  all  his  works,  Mr. 
Gordon  passes  not  infrequently  into  metre  without  per- 
ceiving it:  so  full  of  poetry  is  this  man  of  science. 

A  book  on  Wild  Birds  in  Britain  which  combines 
pleasure  with  instruction  more  completely  than  this 
can  never  be  written.  The  almost  infinitely  various  per- 
sonality of  the  bird-world  takes  visible  shape  in  these 
pages.  With  an  exquisite  literary  sense  the  author 
would  have  us  forget  that  he  is  a  famous  ornithologist, 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  withdraws  for  us  the  veil 
from  many  of  nature's  mysteries.  Seldom,  indeed,  was 
the  learning  of  a  lifetime  so  gracefully  habited. 

Observation  is  the  naturalist's  key  to  success,  and 
patience  his  predominant  virtue.  Seton  Gordon 
possesses  both  these  gifts  superlatively.  With  extra- 
ordinary care  he  has  watched  every  phase  of  bird-life 
at  every  season,  and  needfully  noted  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  every  species.  To  read  him  is,  as  it  were,  to  discover 
with  him  the  secret  haunts  and  hidden  homes  of  his 
feathered  friends.  Of  these  he  is  not  only  the  historian, 
but  the  champion.  In  his  Introduction  he  condemns 
the  heartless  cupidity  of  the  mercenary  egg-stealer, 
adding  a  merry  tale  of  the  chastisement  of  one  of  the 
tribe.  Cruelty  he  abhors.  He  pleads  for  'a  deliberate 
and  restrained  effort  to  educate  public  opinion  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  our  wild 
creatures — of  our  responsibility  towards  them.  .  .  .  The 
young  should  be  taught  to  listen  for,  and  record,  the 
song  of  each  bird  in  the  spring;  to  treat  the  nests  and 


the  wonderfully  coloured  eggs  with  reverence;  to 
watch  wild  animals  without  rushing  at  them  with 
sticks  and  stones;  to  love  and  know  tree;,  and  flowers, 
butterflies  and  moths.  How  much  more  happy  would 
our  young  generation  be  il  they  were  taught  thoroughly 
the  joys  of  nature,  her  incomparable  music  and  art !' 

Of  this  volume,  the  range  and  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter  is  indicated  by  the  divisions:  Garden 
Birds;  Birds  of  Woodland  and  Hedgerow;  of  the  Field 
or  Common;  of  the  Moors,  Glens  and  lesser  Hills;  of 
the  Lake,  Loch,  River  and  Marsh;  of  the  Sea-coast 
and  Islands;  Mountain  Birds;  Wild  Geese;  Waders  in 
Autumn  and  Winter  on  British  Coasts;  Seagulls  with 
Inland  Habits;  British  Ducks.  The  illustrations  are 
really  wonderful,  comprising  two  colour-plates  after 
spirited  drawings  by  J.  C.  Harrison  and  a  hundred 
brilliant  photographs.  Many  of  these  are  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seton  Gordon,  consummate  camera-artists, 
whose  skill  was  strikingly  displayed  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
Thirty  Tears  of  Nature  Photography  (reviewed  in  our 
columns  March  1937).  In  the  present  volume,  pictures 
like  'A  Merlin  brooding  Eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a 
Hooded  Crow'  (No.  5 1 ) ,  or  '  A  Pair  of  Golden  Eagles  at 
the  Eyrie'  (No.  88)  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Mr.  Eric  J. 
Hosking  and  Mr.  Niall  Rankin  have  also  contributed 
many  rare  studies;  while  a  number  of  other  clever 
photographers  have  provided  effective  plates.  Mr. 
Oliver  G.  Pike's  single  example,  'A  Raven  in  full 
flight'  (No.  43),  is  a  masterpiece:  this  bird,  truly,  is  one 
of  Odin's  messengers! — C.R.C. 

OLD  ENGLAND 
By  R.  H.  Mottram 
Illustrated  by  English  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Early  Nineteenth  Centuries 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

WHEN  Mr.  Mottram  writes  about  the  England 
he  loves  and  understands  so  well,  criticism  is 
silent.  The  reader  surrenders  himself  to  enjoyment. 
Back  we  travel  in  this  delightful  book  over  the  roads 
and  through  the  lanes  our  grandfathers  trod.  On  the 
way  we  overtake  famous  men,  both  the  hearty  char- 
acters of  real  life  and  the  creatures  of  fiction,  and  hand 
in  hand  we  go  together.  We  coach  with  the  Pickwick- 
ians,  we  put  up  at  ancient  inns,  we  traverse  waterways, 
we  inspect  the  relics  of  Chivalry,  visit  abbeys,  churches 
and  almshouses,  and  all  the  while  we  are  reminded 
that  redoubtable  seamen  are  guarding  our  shores  and 
we  ourselves  are  safe  and  snug  in  our  silver  setting.  In 
his  chapter  'Spire  and  Shrine,'  Mr.  Mottram  speaks  of 
our  venerable  places  of  pilgrimage  as  a  series  of  build- 
ings so  inspired  and  so  faithfully  built  that  their  bones 
defy  all  that  time  and  malignity  can  do.  A  beautiful 
thought,  and  despite  the  bombs  of  hostile  aircraft, 
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long  may  they  continue ! 

All  the  merry  company  of  the  past  comes  here  to  life ; 
we  partake  in  ancient  sports  and  pastimes,  we  watch 
with  the  shepherds,  discuss  crops  with  the  harvesters 
and  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  old  rural  in- 
dustries. Where  now  are  the  village  saddler,  the  smith, 
the  coachbuilder,  and  the  wheelwright?  The  pageant 
of  the  seasons  passes  in  scenes  rendered  by  our  faithful, 
if  homely  landscape  painters,  twenty-four  examples  of 
whose  skill  embellish  Mr.  Mottram's  book.  So  we  move 
on  to  take  our  part  in  the  social  life  of  London,  with  its 
clubs,  its  eternal  monotony  and  yet  its  ever-changing 
spectacle,  to  end  on  the  note  of  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1 85 1  — the  first  National  Holiday,  and  an 
incident  'which  established  the  urge  towards  Progress 
and  the  dissemination  of  wealth.'— H. OF. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  EMBROIDERY 
NOTE-BOOKS 

By  Louisa  F.  Pesel 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  5s.  6d.) 

MANY  needlewomen,  already  familiar  with  Miss 
Pesel's  books,  will  be  grateful  for  this  practical 
addition.  Here,  in  compact  form,  are  reproductions  of 
the  historic  embroidery  designs  of  England,  Spain, 
Turkey  and  other  countries.  They  are  all  Geometric 
patterns  and  shown  on  squared  paper,  which,  though 
dazzling  at  first  glance,  greatly  facilitates  the  counting 
of  threads.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  of  the 
pages  of  these  sheets  from  the  authoress'  embroidery 
book  is  in  colour.  For  it  is  much  easier  to  visualize  the 
finished  effect  when  the  design  is  coloured  than  when  a 
colour  scheme  is  merely  suggested.  This  fact  was  re- 
alized years  ago  by  Th.  De  Dillmont,  Editor  of  the 
D.M.C.  publications,  nearly  all  of  which  contain  a 
number  of  coloured  plates.  Leach's  Cross  Stitch  sheets, 
favoured  by  many  an  embroideress  of  long  standing, 
are  also  in  colour.  But,  of  course,  Miss  Pesel's  books 
are  produced  in  a  far  more  luxurious  style  than  either 
of  the  above  publications,  and  this  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  the  fastidious  needlewoman. — B.I.W. 

DECORATION  FOR  THE  SMALL  HOME 
By  Derek  Pat  more 
(London:  Putnam.  10s.  6d.  net) 

FOR  the  student  to  whom  interior  decoration  is  a 
serious  theme,  a  good  text-book  defining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  would  be  welcome.  Remarks  like 
these,  taken  at  random  from  Mr.  Patmore's  latest  book 
on  decoration,  should  not  be  included.  'Here  (in  the 
dining-room)  we  take  our  meals  and  entertain  our 


friends,  here  (in  the  bedroom)  we  retire  for  rest  and 
seclusion  . . .  other  essentials  are  a  comfortable  bed. . . .' 
'A  young  girl's  bedroom  should  be  very  different  from 
one  designed  for  a  married  man.'  'It  (wood)  is  hard 
wearing,  it  can  be  carved  or  cut  to  any  desired  shape, 
it  is  easily  obtainable  [sic! J.' 

I  feel  sure  that  the  profundity  of  the  two  following 
sentences  can  be  appreciated  only  by  Mr.  Patmore: 
'Modern  decoration  is  ideally  suited  to  the  demand  of 
the  moment.'  'Psychology  plays  an  important  role  in 
contemporary  decoration.  It  influences  our  preferences 
and  dislikes.'— R.W.S. 

THE  National  Picture  Print  Society,  founded  in 
1935  for  the  study  of  nineteenth-century  engrav- 
ing and  colour-printing,  has  issued  its  third  Volume  of 
Proceedings.  Some  changes  have  taken  place  among  its 
officers.  The  new  President  is  Mr.  W.  M.  Whiteman, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Rylatt  is  the  Hon.  Sec,  to  whom  ap- 
plications for  membership  should  be  addressed,  at  27, 
Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  Surrey.  The  annual  sub- 
scription is  1  os.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 

The  current  issue  of  Proceedings  has  a  number  of 
articles  of  particular  relevance  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  being  reprints  of  talks  and  lectures  given  by 
member-experts,  which  are  otherwise  unobtainable. 
The  History  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  London,  by  Major  G. 
Goold  Walker,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Secretary  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Artillery  Company),  has  a  special  significance 
at  the  moment.  The  Technique  and  Etching  of  Charles 
Me'ryon  and  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler  was  most  ably 
discussed  by  Mr.  Martin  Hardie,  C.B.E.,  Costume 
Prints,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Whiteman,  and  English  Scenes, 
Customs,  and  Pastimes  of  the  XIX  Century,  as  depicted  in 
the  'Le  Blond  Ovals,'  was  the  subject  chosen  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Rylatt,  F.R.S.A.  The  Society  needs  more 
members. — F. 

RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON 

[Letter  to  the  Editor) 

SIR, — I  am  preparing  a  short  study  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington,  to  which  I 
hope  to  add  some  lists  of  his  principal  oils,  water- 
colours,  and  drawings. 

May  I  appeal  to  your  readers  to  inform  me  of  any 
such  works  in  their  possession?  If  they  have  already 
been  photographed,  a  print  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  me.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  '  for  me  to  see  the 
originals  in  many  cases. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Andrew  Shirley 
(The  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley), 
1  a,  Royal  Avenue,  Chelsea,  S.W.3. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


PUBLIC  LIB  '.Mtt 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  MAN,  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  KNELLER  :  INFORMATION  SOLICITED  (No.  10U5) 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,005) 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestion  from  Connoisseur  readers 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  oil  painting 
(reproduced),  artist  and  subject  un- 
known, This  portrait  is  reported  to 
have  been  purchased  in  London  about 
1 90 1 ,  and  to  have  been  attributed  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  The  size  is  approxi- 
mately 25  x  30  in. — Harry  E.  Davis, 
120  Madison  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. 


INQUIRY  (No.  1,006) 

Sir. — This  picture  is  similar  to  the 
Madonna  by  Van  Dyck,  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery  (London)  by  Mr. 
Anthony  de  Rothschild,  described  and 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  Feb- 
ruary 1938,  save  that  the  figure  of  a 
crowned  woman  (supposed  to  repre- 
sent Queen  Henrietta  Maria?)  replaces 
that  of  the  Abbe  Scaglia.  I  would  be 
grateful  for  any  suggestion  as  to  the 


painter,  possibly  a  member  of  Van  Dyck's  studio. — Victor  C. 
Thorne,  322  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 


PORTRAIT  OF  REV.  JOHN  BERROW  (No.  1,007) 

Sir, — Information  is  requested  as  to  the  present  whereabouts 
of  the  oval  portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Berrow  (1635  7-1713),  Vicar 
of  Watford,  Herts,  which  hung  in  Dame  Fuller's  Free  School  and 
subsequently,  until  about  1890,  in  the  Endowed  School  in  Derby 
Road,  Watford.  Information  regarding  portraits  of  other  members 
of  the  Berrow  family  would  also  be  appreciated. — M.  G.  Lemar- 
chant,  1520  Stanley  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 


REPLY  TO  No.  1,001 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  Inquiry  by  Petrinovic  &  Co.  Ltd.,  160 
Gresham  House,  Bishopsgate,  London  E.C.2,  in  your  issue  of  July,  I 
think  the  picture  there  shown  represents  an  incident  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  the  test  for  adultery — 'The  Water  of  Jealousy'  {Numbers  v. 
12-31). — Lady  (John)  Evans,  9,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W.i  1. 


\  PICTURE  RESEMBLING  VAN  DYCK'S  MADONNA  PRESENTED  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  (SEE  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  FEB.  1938)  :  INFORMATION  SOUGHT  (No.  1006) 
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THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  WOOD-CARVER 

[Continued  from  page  128] 

seldom  made  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
rounded  corners  of  the  top  which  do  not  follow 
the  canted  corners  of  the  frieze  rail  is  not  a 
very  happy  feature.  The  mask  (No.  viii)  is 
well  modelled  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  early  mahogany  furniture.  The  mar- 
ble slab  table  with  mahogany  frame  (No.  ix) 
is  a  good  example  of  its  kind.  The  careful 
carving  of  the  ornament,  executed  in  a  dark, 
close-grained  and  hard  mahogany,  gives  the 
table  the  appearance  of  being  cast  in  bronze. 
A  table  such  as  this  was  made  only  by  cabinet- 
makers who  specialized  in  supplying  expensive 
furniture  to  the  wealthy  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  furniture  carver  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  possessed  no  inventive  mind  for 
ornament.  He  used  stock  motives  of  orna- 
ment which  were  the  common  property  of  his 
craft.  For  this  reason  the  majority  of  table  and 
chair  legs  of  the  reign  of  George  I  are  orna- 
mented with  the  shell  and  husk  motif  similar 
to  that  on  the  chair  illustrated  in  No.  vi.  The 
lion  mask,  with  and  without  the  ring  (No.  x), 
the  eagle  head  and  the  female  mask  all  possess 
the  same  character  wherever  they  occur. 
Ornamentalists,  as  the  name  implies,  de- 
signed ornament.  The  carver  and  inlayer 
copied  it  and  applied  it  where  they  thought 
suitable.  Eminent  cabinet-makers  and  up- 
holsterers like  Chippendale  and  Ince  &  May- 
hew  published  books  of  furniture  designs 
which  were  all  invented  and  drawn  for  them 
by  professional  ornamentalists. 

These  published  designs  were  copied  by 
both  London  and  provincial  craftsmen,  re- 
sulting in  the  new  ornament  soon  becoming 
current  throughout  the  furniture  trade.  Un- 
doubtedly some  cabinet-  and  chair-makers 
favoured  particular  motifs  for  the  carved  or- 
namentation of  their  furniture.  Theoutstand- 
ingexampleof  this  is  the'  ovals  of  laurels  'motif 
used  by  William  Vile  for  the  ornamentation  of 
panels.  (Vide  The  Connoisseur,  April,  1938.) 

SPANISH  BAROQUE  SCULPTURE 

[Continued  from  page  142] 

is  represented  in  the  Valladolid  museum  by 
two  statues.  He  was  born  in  Granada  in  1628, 
the  son  of  a  sculptor;  and  his  origin  may  have 


protected  him  from  a  development  which  in 
Valladolid  or  Madrid  could  only  have  led  in- 
to the  rut  of  the  Fernandez  school.  Beneath 
the  realistic  garment  of  his  time  his  works 
pulse  with  that  fervent  devotion  to  religious 
experience,  that  mystic  inner  communion 
with  the  saints,  which  had  become  foreign  to 
Mena's  time.  That  spark  which  leaps  from  the 
work  of  art  to  the  beholder,  which  in  any 
strongly  religious  art  can  only  come  from 
works  inspired  by  the  formal  conception  of 
deep  spiritual  experience,  that  spark,  that 
compelling  atmosphere,  which  Gregorio  Fer- 
nandez lacks  in  spite  of  his  technical  virtuos- 
ity, radiates  from  Pedro  de  Mena's  figures. 

The  Mary  Magdalene,  one  of  the  two  sculp- 
tures by  Mena  in  the  museum,  which  came 
from  the  former  Jesuit  church  of  San  Miguel 
in  Valladolid,  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
works.  Her  narrow-chested  figure  is  closed  in 
an  apron  woven  of  bast,  her  long  hair  falling 
over  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
in  rippling  streams.  From  this  ascetic  and 
spiritualized  body,  this  narrow  head  with  its 
burning  eyes,  flows  an  intensity  which  can 
only  be  compared  in  Spanish  baroque  sculp- 
ture with  the  figures  of  El  Greco  (though  Mena 
never  attained  to  the  artistic  quality  of  that 
supreme  master).  The  same  religious  asceti- 
cism which  fills  Mena's  figures  (the  second  one 
in  the  museum  is  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi) ,  and 
seems  to  consume  the  bodies,  makes  itself  felt 
in  his  realism,  considered  as  a  style,  and  leads 
to  a  simplicity  of  line  and  a  formal  compact- 
ness which  renounce  everything  not  absolutely 
essential  to  the  representation  of  the  subject. 
He  has  none  of  Fernandez'  artificially  cast  up 
eyes,  no  superfluous  or  empty  gestures.  All  his 
figures  derive  their  convincing  life  and  truth 
from  his  greatness  and  sincerity  of  feeling. 

Though  only  a  generation  before  Velaz- 
quez, Mena  is,  in  spite  of  his  realism,  rather  a 
late  successor  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  than  a 
son  of  his  own  time.  That  glowing  Spanish 
Catholicism,  from  which  the  art  and  above  all 
the  literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which 
culminated  in  the  prodigious  and  fantastic 
genius  of  Lope  de  Vega,  derived  their  powers, 
flares  up  once  more  in  him,  to  say  in  his  works 
the  last  and  most  significant  words  that  Span- 
ish baroque  sculpture  had  to  utter. 
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THE  London  art  and  literary  season,  i 937-1938, 
came  to  a  close  on  July  30th;  and  while  none  of 
the  sales  held  during  that  month  equalled  in 
importance  some  of  those  listed  in  June,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  several  notable  disposals  at  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's  during  the  final  month  of  what  has  been  a 
most  successful  season.  So  successful  has  been  the  past 
auction  year  that,  even  at  the  time  of  writing,  many 
important  sales  are  booked  for  the  autumn  session, 
which  will  open  towards  the  end  of  October  or  early  in 
November.  Both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  will  begin 
with  sales  in  the  country. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

HISTORICAL  portraits,  including  nine  cata- 
logued as  being  by  Van  Dyck,  from  Newnham 
Paddox,  Rugby,  were  sold  by  order  of  the  executor  of 
the  late  Viscount  Feildingat  Christie's  on  July  1st.  The 
142  lots  submitted  brought  a  total  of  £19,772.  Toward 
the  sum  the  Van  Dycks  contributed  £8,552.  Of  these, 
the  more  notable  included  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  formerly  said  to  represent  the  Viscomitess 
Kynalmeakie,  which  failed  to  reach  its  reserve,  and  was 
bought  in  at  £2,100;  William  Feilding,  1st  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, changed  hands  at  £1,995  (tms  came  out  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  sale,  1919,  for  £6,615);  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  the  daughter  of  George  Villiers,  1st 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  her  dwarf,  Mrs.  Gibson,  went 
to  a  well-known  English  collector  (who  prefers  to  re- 
main anonymous),  for  £1,522  10s. ;  James,  1st  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  made  £1,155;  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Mary  Feilding,  £756;  James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
£409  1  os. ;  and  a  pair  representing  Charles  I,  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  £504.  Among  other  interesting  por- 
traits in  this  collection,  was  one  of  the  Infanta  Maria 
Anna  of  Spain,  by  Balthasar  Gerbier  (also  attributed  to 
Gonzalez),  which  realized  £588.  The  story  of  how  this 
picture  came  to  be  painted  was  told  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Cammell  in  the  July  issue  of  Connoisseur.  Gerbier 
was  also  represented  by  portraits  of  William,  1st  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  his  wife,  Susan.  These  were  sold  as  one  lot 
and  fetched  £441.  Another  portrait  of  The  Countess  of 
Denbigh,  by  Mytens,  sold  for  £325  10s.  Two  early 
portraits  of  George  Villiers,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one 
attributed  to  Mytens,  the  other  by  Cornelius  Janssen, 
brought  £483,  and  £183  15s.  respectively.  A  group  of 
Mary,  wife  of  the  jth  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Ladies  Augusta 
and  Jane,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Feilding,  by  William 
Bradley,  went  for  £210;  a  group  of  Mary,  wife  of  the 
6th  Earl  of  Denbigh,  with  her  two  sons,  by  N.  Dance, 


£231;  and  a  Portrait  of  Thomas  Pennant,  distinguished 
antiquary,  and  great-grandfather  of  Louisa  Pennant,  first 
wife  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Denbigh,  £1,417  10s.  (this,  one  of 
two  painted  by  Gainsborough). 

A  total  of  £15,994  was  recorded  for  old  and  modern 
pictures  and  drawings,  from  various  sources,  at  Chris- 
tie's on  July  8th.  The  sale  opened  with  a  few  works  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Brocklebank. 
Notable  among  these  was  a  set  of  eight  small  water- 
colour  drawings  of  views  in  Scotland,  made  byj.  M.  W. 
Turner  for  reproduction  in  Provincial  Antiquities  and  Pic- 
turesque Scenery  of  Scotland,  which  found  a  buyer  at 
£1,837  I0S-  The  set  used  to  belong  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  at  one  time  hung  in  the  little  breakfast-room  at 
Abbotsford.  The  drawings  were  contained  in  a  frame 
made  by  Scott's  poacher-servant  Tom  Purdey  from 
the  wood  of  an  oak  felled  while  Turner  was  at  Abbots- 
ford  in  1818.  A  drawing  by  Ford  Madox  Brown  form- 
ing a  study  for  his  large  picture,  Christ  Washing  Peter's 
Feet,  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  fetched  £210;  while 
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£1,785  was  paid  for  Vittore  Car- 
paccio's  painting  Salvator  Mundi. 
Next  came  pictures  belonging  to 
Mr.  G.  L.  Durlacher,  which  inclu- 
ded A  Peasant  Girl,  by  G.  Crespi, 
and  A  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  by  G.  B. 
Tiepolo.  These  made  £588  and 
£  1 ,365  respectively.  Then  followed 
two  Hoppner  portraits,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 
— one  representing  Lady  Leighton, 
daughter  of  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley  of  Aider- 
ley,  sold  for  £2,310;  the  other,  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Gibson,  was  bought 
in  at  £546.  From  other  sources 
came  Bargaining  for  Fish,  by  George 
Morland,  which  fetched  £315;  and 
Scheveningen  Beach,  by  S.  de  Vlieger, 
signed  and  dated  1633,  £325  10s. 
Large  pictures  by  Victorian  acad- 
emicians, belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Leopold  Albu,  showed  a  marked 
depreciation  in  their  previous  auc- 
tion valuations  at  Christie's  on  July 


15th.  The  reason  for  this  was  no  doubt  due,  in  the  first  place  to  their  size; 
and  secondly,  the  Victorian  story-telling  subjects  are  not  much  sought 
after  in  these  days.  Five  of  the  works  in  this  collection  came  from  the  Sir  W. 
Cuthbert  Quilter  sale  in  1909.  The  first  of  these  was  Lord  Leighton's  well- 
known  picture  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1884, 
which  now  brought  £493  10s.  as  against  £2,310  5s.  paid  for  it  in  1909.  In 
1882,  the  last  picture  painted  by  John  Phillip,  Selling  Relics,  Cathedral  Porch, 
Seville,  sold  for  £3,937  10s.,  and  in  1909  for  £997  10s.  It  now  changed 
hands  at  £40  19s.;  while  £50  8s.  was  given  for  J.  W.  Waterhouse's  Mari- 
amne,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  going  forth  to  Execution  (it  cost  £504  in  1909) ; 
Briton  Riviere's  The  Magicians  Doorway,  made  £63  (£651  in  1909);  and 
John  Pettie's  Sweet  Seventeen,  £39  18s.  (£651  in  1909).  Following  the  Albu 
pictures  came  works  from  other  sources — notably  a  striking  portrait  by 
Augustus  John  of  Princess  Bibesco  in  pink  dress  with  white  lace  veil,  holding  a  book, 
which  went  to  a  Californian  collector  for  £588 ;  a  pastel  drawing  by  Degas, 
Femme  a  la  Baignoire,  received  a  final  offer  of  £399 ;  Paysage  de  Cagnes,  by 
Renoir,  fetched  £367  10s. ;  and  four  bronze  busts,  by  Epstein,  offered  sep- 
arately, were  bought  in  for  a  total  of  £31 7  2s.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  July 
22nd,  £2,835  was  paid  for  a  flower  painting  by  the  Dutch  artist  Jan  van 
Huysum,  truly  entitled  A  Splendid  Assemblage  of  Flowers,  signed  and  dated 
1724.  This  was  its  sixth  appearance  in  the  auction  room.  In  1793,  it  made 
£368 ;  eight  years  later  £  1 20 ;  at  the  Fonthill  sale,  1823,  £362 ;  at  the  Ham- 
ilton Palace  sale,  1882,  £1,228  ios.;andin  1927,  duringthe 'boom' period, 
£3,800.  July  22nd  sale  also  included  a  small  panel  painted  by  Frans  Hals, 
Two  Boys  Singing,  £567;  A  Gateway  and  Walls  of  a  Town,  by  Hobbema, 
£504;  and  A  Portrait  of  Don  Balthasar  Carlos,  when  a  boy,  attributed  to  Vel- 
azquez, £409  1  os.  On  July  25th,  The  Fortune  Teller,  by  J.  Ward,  signed  and 
dated  1800,  realized  £126;  and  a  small  panel-portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in 
blue  slashed  dress  and  black  cap,  ascribed  to  Cranach,  £252 ;  while  on  July 
28th,  a  small  painting  of  Our  Saviour  in  the  act  of  blessing,  given  to  Rem- 
brandt, caused  general  surprise  when  it  was  sold  for  £1,050 — the  vendor 
had  thought  very  little  of  it. 

Pictures  and  drawings,  catalogued  as  comprising  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  House  of  France,  attracted  a  large  company  to  Sotheby's  on  July 
20th.  These  works,  many  of  which  had  hung  in  the  Tuileries  Palace,  were 
removed  from  the  Schloss  Frohsdorf,  Lower  Austria,  and  were  sold  by  order 
of  Princess  Beatrix  de  Bourbon-Massimo,  who  inherited  them  from  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  (Henri  V),  1 820-1 883,  the  posthumous  son  of  the 
Due  de  Berry.  The  151  lots  brought  a  total  of  £5,127.  The  top  price,  £950, 
was  given  for  a  Portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  {Comte  de  Chambord),  and  his 
sister  Princess  Louise  as  children,  by  A.  J.  Dubois-Drahonet,  signed  and  dated 
1 828 ;  while  £600  was  paid  for  one  of  the  many  versions  of  Marie- Antoinette, 
by  Mme  Vigee-le  Brun,  which,  according  to  a  note  in  the  catalogue,  was 
bayoneted  by  one  of  the  French  revolutionaries  in  the  Tuileries  in  1830. 
Other  pictures  in  this  collection  included  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  a  Bishop  reading,  by  Jacopo  Bassano,  which  fetched 
£210;  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  £460;  and  Louis 
XIV  in  coronation  robes,  by  H.  Rigaud,  £145.  On  July  5th,  a  series  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings,  belonging  to  a  Scandinavian  collector,  included  an  im- 
pression of  A  Landscape  with  trees,  farm  buildings  and  a  Tower,  which  realized 
£460 ;  a  second  state  of Landscape  with  a  hay-barn  and flock  of  Sheep,  £  1 45 ;  and 
a  fourth  state  of  Lieven  Willemsz  van  Coppenol,  £120.  In  a  two  days'  sale  of 
prints,  concluded  on  July  26th,  a  slightly  repaired  impression  of  the  se- 
cond state  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  ( The  Hundred  Guilder  Print) ,  by  Rem- 
brandt, made  £210;  while  on  July  27th,  a  painting  of  a  racehorse,  by 
J.  F.  Herring,  signed  and  dated  1834,  fetched  £110. 
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JULY  sales  under  this  heading  produced  little  oi  impoi  tance,  bul  never- 
theless a  few  of  the  more  notable  items  offered  may  prove  of  interest. 
At  Christie's  on  July  14th  a  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  dessert  service 
(76  pieces),  finely  painted  in  colours  in  the  centre  with  detached  sprays 
of  flowers  in  panels  with  gilt  chain-pattern  borders,  changed  hands  at 
£567;  an  English  bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  Thomas  Tompion, 
enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  with  domed  hood,  £409  10s. ;  and  a  Louis 
XV  parquetry  library  table,  £199  10s.  On  July  8th,  a  Chinese  circular 
mutton-fat  jade  two-handled  bowl,  the  handles  carved  as  peonies,  and 
the  base  with  a  rosette,  made  £173  5s.;  while  on  July  21st,  £199  10s. 
was  given  for  a  panel  of  Elizabethan  needlework,  the  centre  worked 
in  petit-point  with  three  scenes  from  the  story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris. 

Sotheby's  sale  of  antiquities,  on  July  6th,  included  the  upper  portion 
of  one  of  the  slabs  from  a  room  in  the  North-West  Palace  of  Ashur-nasir- 
pal,  King  of  Assyria  (883-859  B.C.),  at  Nimrud  on  the  River  Tigris, 
which  found  a  buyer  at  £810.  The  work  represents  two  bearded  and 
winged  human  figures,  with  the  Mystic  Tree  between,  and  the  standard 
inscription  of  the  King  relating  to  his  principal  conquests  below.  On 
July  8th,  a  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  works  of  art,  catalogued 
as  'the  property  of  a  collector,'  brought  a  total  of  £2,228 — the  top  price, 
£  1 25,  being  paid  for  a  pair  of  carved  translucent  jade  bowls,with  double 
lotus  and  ring  handles.  £1,733  was  the  total  recorded  for  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  A.  King's  collection  of  old  English  porcelain,  sold  on  July  14th. 
The  chief  lot  was  a  rare  Worcester  figure  of  the  Gardener 's  Companion,  a 
standing  figure  of  a  lady,  holding  a  posy  in  her  right  hand  and  a  basket 
of  flowers  in  her  left.  This  fetched  £155.  The  companion  figure  of  the 
man,  as  already  noted  in  these  columns,  brought  £200  at  the  sale  of  the 
Wallace  Elliot  collection  in  May  last.  On  July  15th,  a  set  of  four  panels 
of  eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  Teniers  subjects, 
hyF.  Van  der  Borcht,  was  knocked  down  at  £700;  a  pair  of  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale mirrors,  in  giltwood  frames,  sold  for  £500;  a  set  of  eight  eight- 
eenth-century mahogany  armchairs,  each  having  a  nearly  rectangular 
back,  £180;  and  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  bookcases,  of  break- 
front  form,  £170.  Note  must  also  be  made  of  a  rare  Astbury  figure  of 
a  soldier,  mounted  on  a  cream  charger  pied  with  brown,  which  fetched 
£155  on  July  21st. 

SILVER 

THE  most  interesting  lot  in  a  sale  at  Christie's,  on  July  13th,  was  a 
Henry  VIII  spoon,  with  writhen  top — which  is  rare — surmounted 
by  a  ball  finial,  dated  1509.  This  spoon,  which  weighed  1  oz.  1  dwt.  and 
brought  £320,  was  discovered  about  sixteen  years  ago  in  removing  the 
old  oak  floors  from  a  manor  house  in  East  Dorset.  This  sale  also  included 
a  Communion  cup  and  cover,  made  by  John  Jons,  Exeter,  about  1570 
(7  oz.  19  dwt.),  which  realized  165s.  per  oz. ;  a  circular  punch  bowl,  by 
Humphrey  Payne,  1  743,  engraved  with  the  inscription  'The  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Austen,  1 744' (44  oz.  8  dwt.),  98s. ;  and  an  oval  two-handled  tray, 
repousse  and  chased  with  a  scene  representing  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
1669,  maker's  mark  A.F.  mullet  and  two  pellets  below  (135  oz.),  38s.  On 
July  20th,  a  pair  of  two-handled  oval  soup-tureens,  covers  and  stands, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Paul  Storr, 
1807  (530  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  12s.  peroz.;  four  oval  salt-cellars,  each 
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on  four  claw-and-ball  feet,  by  Hester 
Bateman,  1789  (6  oz.  9  dwt.),  75s.;  and 
a  plain  cylindrical  coffee-pot,  on  circu- 
lar moulded  base,  by  Thomas  Parr,  1 7 1 9 
(270Z.  10  dwt.),  70s.  Then,  on  July  26th, 
a  plain  octagonal  pear-shaped  tea-pot, 
by  Richard  Greene,  1716(16  oz.) ,  brought 
230s.  per  oz. ;  a  cylindrical  caster,  by 
William  Gamble,  1701  (5  oz.  18  dwt.), 
185s.;  and  another,  of  pear-shape,  by 
Thomas  Boulton,  Dublin,  1699  (10  oz. 
4  dwt.),  ioos. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  7th,  a  Mon- 
teith,  finely  engraved  with  a  coat-of- 
arms  within  a  foliate  mantling  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  scale  ornament,  etc.,  by 
Humph.  Payne,  1702  (56  oz.  15  dwt.), 
sold  'all  at'  for  £240 ;  another,  engraved 
with  the  ai  ms  of  Lucy  Sherard,  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Rutland,  by  John  Hod- 
son,  1699  (85  oz.  10  dwt.),  was  knocked 
down  at  £190;  while  £46  was  given 
for  a  circular  tray  bearing  the  London 
Hall  mark  date  for  1 786. 
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MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF  LIBRARY 

KEEN  British,  American  and  Continental  compe- 
tition was  responsible  for  a  total  0^15,703  being 
obtained  for  the  second  portion  of  the  famous  library 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  New 
York  City,  at  Sotheby's  on  July  5th,  6th  and  7th.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  first  portion,  sold  last  March, 
realized  £22,928;  and  two  further  sections  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  autumn.  The  top  price  in  this  second  por- 
tion, £1,300,  was  given  for  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  UEloge 
de  la  Folie,  1 75 1 ,  with  1 7  original  drawings  in  Chinese 
ink,  by  Eisen;  while  £850  was  paid  for  La  Borde's 
Choix  de  Chansons,  which  contains  one  of  two  known  ex- 
amples of  the  dedication  leaf  with  Marie-Antoinette's 
portrait,  by  Masquelier,  after  Moreau.  Pine's  edition 
of  Horace,  1 733-1 737,  in  a  fine  contemporary  green 
morocco  binding  signed  by  Culembourg  (the  only 
known  binding  signed  by  the  famous  craftsman),  sold 
for  £410;  Laurinus's  copy  of  Gulieni  Budaei  Parisiensis 
Libri  V de  Asse,  1522,  £230;  Heures presentees  a  Madame 
La  Dauphine,  undated,  in  a  richly  tooled  ivory  coloured 
morocco  binding,  probably  by  A.  M.  Padeloup,  £210;  a 
manuscript  on  vellum  of  N.  Jarry's  Office  de  la  Vierge 
Marie,  1654,  in  fine  mosaic  binding,  by  Trantz-Bauzon- 
net,  £245:  the  original  'Fermier  Generaux'  edition  of 
La  Fontaine's  Fables,  2  vols.,  1762,  in  contemporary 
French  olive  morocco,  attributed  to  Derome,  £215; 
Missale  Parisienne,  1777,  in  French  red  morocco,  with 
arms  of  Marie-Antoinette  on  each  cover,  probably  by 
Jerome  le  Jeune,  £390;  Office  de  la  Semaine-Sainte,  a 
V 'Usage  de  la  Maison  du  Roy,  1748,  in  French  red  mor- 
occo, with  arms  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  on  each 
cover,  £260.  The  1542  edition  of  Rabelais's  Gargantua 
and  Pantagruel,  the  final  edition  of  his  works,  the  last 
published  by  the  author  during  his  lifetime  and  the 
standard  authority  for  the  text,  3  vols.,  made  £340;  Les 
Simulachres  et  Historiees  Faces  de  la  Mort,  41  woodcuts 
after  Holbein,  attributed  to  Gilles  Corrozet,  1538,  £310; 
Les  Amours  Pastorales  de  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  by  Longus, 
1 7 18,  bound  in  eighteenth-century  French  red  mor- 
occo, by  Padeloup,  £180;  a  first  edition  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essais,  2  vols.,  1580,  £180;  and  a  large-paper 
copy  of  J.  H.  B.  de  Saint-Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie,  1806, 
originally  in  the  library  of  Napoleon  I,  £175. 

OTHER  LIBRARIES 

IN  a  three  days'  sale  of  various  properties,  con- 
cluded at  Sotheby's  on  July  1st,  a  copy  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  1859,  inscribed  by  the  author  'Charles 
Dickens  to  W.  Kent,  The  New  Year,  i860,'  changed 
hands  at  £290 — inscribed  copies  of  this  work  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  A  final  bid  of  £410  was  made  for  the 


complete  manuscript  of  Burns's  poem  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer;  while  £500  was  paid  for  a  series  of  love  letters 
addressed  by  Lady  Hamilton  (Nelson's  'Emma')  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Greville,  between  1782  and  1799,  after 
she  had  been  cast  aside  by  Sir  Harry  Fetherstonhaugh. 
These  letters  were  purchased  on  behalf  of  Sir  P.  Mal- 
colm Stewart,  who  has  since  presented  them  to  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich. 

There  was  little  life  in  the  bidding  on  July  1 1  th,  when 
the  well-known  collection  of  material  concerning 
Charles  Dickens  came  under  the  hammer,  including 
more  than  1,000  autograph  letters,  belonging  to  the 
Comte  de  Suzannet,  of  Lausanne,  who  recently  gave  to 
the  Dickens-  House  in  Doughty  Street  39  pages  of 
Nicholas  JVickleby.  The  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
collectors  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Dickens's 
letters  have  been  numerous  in  the  market  recently.  The 
2 1 1  lots  catalogued  brought  a  'knocked  down'  total  of 
£3,687;  but,  it  is  understood,  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant lots  failed  to  reach  their  respective  reserves.  A 
final  offer  of  £800  was  made  for  a  series  of  1 75  Dickens 
letters  (1 832-1 868),  to  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas 
Beard,  Parliamentary  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
In  these  we  read  of  John  Dickens,  the  writer's  father, 
hiding  from  his  creditors  like  'Mr.  Micawber,'  while  26 
years  later  his  mother  behaves  just  as  Mrs.  Nicklcby 
would  have  behaved  in  similar  circumstances,  and  in 
Dickens's  own  words  'illumines  the  dreary  scene  (of  a 
family  tragedy)  with  a  ghastly  absurdity,  which  is  the 
chief  relief  I  can  find  for  it.' 

On  July  26th,  £820  was  paid  for  the  eighth  codicil  to 
Napoleon's  Will,  dated  April  27th,  1821,  with  a  declar- 
ation relating  to  it  signed  by  his  three  executors.  The 
first  four  clauses  are  in  Napoleon's  handwriting;  the 
last  of  them  reads:  Je  legue  ma  maison  d' 'habitation  a 
ajaccio  et  tous  mes  biens  terres,  vignes  jardins  meubles  troupeau 
a  la  mere.  It  is  unsigned  and,  having  no  legal  effect,  was 
never  placed  with  the  Will  and  other  codicils.  Its  ex- 
istence, however,  was  known  to  Antommarchi  from  the 
time  it  was  written,  and  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
his  Memoirs.  The  Will,  with  the  first  seven  codicils 
which  were  fully  executed,  is  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives  of  France. 

At  Hodgson's  on  July  8th,  a  final  bid  of  £900  was 
made  for  a  series  of  over  100  Charles  Dickens  letters 
addressed  to  Richard  Bentley  between  1836  and  1868, 
with  several  original  agreements  between  Dickens  and 
Bentley.  The  earlier  letters  refer  mainly  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  Bentlefs  Miscellany,  Oliver 
Twist  and  the  Memoirs  of  Grimaldi,  while  the  later  con- 
firm the  fact  that  all  ill-feeling  between  the  author  and 
publisher  was  subsequently  forgiven  and  forgotten,  or 
in  Dickens's  own  words  'the  old  wound  between  us  has 
quite  healed  up  and  left  no  mark.'  Twenty-four  lines 
of  the  draft  manuscript  made  by  Keats  for  his  poem 
On  Seeing  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair  sold  for  £350. 
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Silver  Kitchen  Pepper  made  in  London  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1 708  by 
Thomas  Parr. 
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THE  OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


THE  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  was  founded 
twenty  years  ago  and  was  brought  into  being  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques.  It  may  thus  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
integrity  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Over  500 
members  are  now  enrolled,  and  the  list  includes  almost 
every  British  dealer  of  any  standing. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  President  and  Council 
with  offices  at  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  In 
the  manner  of  the  Ancient  and  Worshipful  Companies  it 
seeks  to  establish  good  fellowship  among  its  members  and 
goodwill  between  them  and  their  customers,  the  public. 
Such  goodwill  must  have,  as  its  foundation,  integrity  and 
sincerity  in  dealing  ;  members  are  therefore  required  to 
bear  in  mind  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect  in  all 
their  transactions,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  ensure  that  all 
goods  sold  really  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
Mistakes  must  occasionally  occur,  and  where  agreement 
between  the  member  and  his  customer  is  found  to  be  im- 
possible, the  Council  will  upon  certain  conditions  under- 
take to  arbitrate  in  the  case  without  cost  to  either  party. 

IT  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED,  THEREFORE,  THAT  THE  INTER- 
ESTS OF  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC  WHO  DEAL  WITH  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  SAFEGUARDED  IN  A  MANNER  NOT 
OTHERWISE  POSSIBLE. 

To  become  a  member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  it  is  necessary  to  be  elected  by  the  Council, 
which  scrutinizes  and  carefully  considers  the  qualifications 
of  all  candidates.  Furthermore,  all  elections  are  subject  to 
annual  review  and  confirmation. 

Representations  made  by  the  Council  to  the  British  and 
various  of  the  Dominion  Governments  have  resulted  in 
concessions  of  great  importance  relative  to  the  import  and 
export  of  Antiques. 

Section  8  of  the  Finance  Act,  1926,  re-enacted  by 
the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  granted  the  duty-free 
admission  into  Great  Britain  of  all  goods  (other  than 
spirits  and  wines)  over  100  years  of  age. 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  (1928),  Australia 
(1928),  South  Africa  (1929),  Eire — formerly  the  Irish  Free 


State — (1934)  and  Canada  (1937),  have  all  passed  legisla- 
tion which  permits  free  importation  of  most  antiques  over 
100  years  old  into  these  Dominions  under  certain 
regulations. 

At  the  instance  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  the 
Council  suggested  a  procedure  for  the  certification  of 
antiques  before  they  leave  this  country,  and  this  procedure 
has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dominion  Governments 
concerned.  All  goods  for  which  free  entry  is  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  antiquity  must  be  submitted  for  examina- 
tion by  Assessors  appointed  by  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  for  which  service  a  small  scale  fee  is 
charged.  If  found  to  be  over  100  years  old,  the  seal  of  the 
Association  is  affixed  and  papers  certifying  such  antiquity 
are  issued  to  the  exporter.  The  scheme  has  worked 
smoothly  and  thousands  of  consignments  have  been 
certified. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Association  the  Council 
has  been  in  communication  with  many  Government  De- 
partments, Art  Societies  and  other  public  bodies  with  a 
view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  members  and 
those  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art. 

The  Association  has  a  Benevolent  Fund,  from  which  aid 
is  granted  to  members  and  the  dependants  of  members 
who  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  Fund  is  administered 
by  the  Council  :  no  application  has  ever  failed  to  receive 
sympathetic  consideration,  and  where  need  is  established 
assistance  is  always  given. 

The  Association  has  adopted  as  its  badge  a  medallion 
head  of  the  great  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  with  the  motto 

ARS  NON  HABET  INIMICUM  NISI  IGNORANTIAM.  This  design 

in  gold  upon  a  blue  ground  is  displayed  on  the  premises  of 
most  members  as  a  sign  of  their  membership.  Potential 
buyers  of  antiques  may  enter  the  establishments  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  receive  fair  and  honest  treatment,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any  article  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

A  List  of  Members  may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
to  The  Secretary  at  the  above  address. 


This  page  will  be  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. — Editor. 
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CITY  OF  LONDON  CHURCH  PLATE 
IN  THE  GUILDHALL  MUSEUM 

By    E.    ALFRED  JONES 


THE  old  churches  of  the  City  of  London, 
it  is  superfluous  to  recall,  were  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  gold  and  silver  plate  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  when  countless  'super- 
stitious' vessels  had  not  the  good  fortune  'to 
escape  the  fiery  trial  of  fanaticism.'  A  second 
disastrous  time  was  during  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666,  when  not  only  some  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  city,  but  also  many 
silver  vessels  and  other  objects  of  art  perished 
in  the  flames.  But  later  losses  have  occurred 
without  the  excuse  of  fanaticism  or  fire  to  ac- 
count for  their  disappearance.  For  example, 
the  Sacramental  vessels  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, provided  for  Wren's  great  building  to  re- 
place those  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  have 
since  been  lost.  These  were  made,  or  more 
probably  supplied,  in  1697 
and  1699,  by  the  well- 
known  goldsmiths, 
Thomas  Seymour  (Sea- 
more)  and  Henry  Hoare 
(see  theWren  Society's  vol- 
ume 15,  1938). 

The  present  article  is 
not  intended  as  a  general 
survey  of  the  City  Church 
plate,  but  is  confined  to 
the  splendid  vessels,  most- 
ly dating  from  Charles  I, 
on  loan  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum  from  churches 
whose  congregations  have 
so  dwindled  in  numbers 
since  the  days  when  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  the  City  lived  in  com- 
fort on  their  business  prem- 
ises that  they  have  no  need 
for  so  many  vessels.  To 
begin  with  those  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St. 
Vedast — a  Wren  church — ■ 


and  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  there  is  a  plain 
conventional  chalice  (more  correctly  called  a 
Communion  cup),  with  its  paten-cover  of  the 
form  which  was  adopted  with  slight  differ- 
ences throughout  England  and  Wales  in  con- 
formity with  the  injunctions  of  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Grindal,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  that  all  'massing  chalices' 
must  be  abolished.  In  the  face  of  the  poor 
marks,  the  precise  date  cannot  be  determined, 
nor  can  any  help  be  derived  from  any  in- 
scription, but  it  is  undoubtedly  Elizabethan 
(No.  ia).  A  second  plain  chalice  (No.  ib)  with 
its  paten-cover  of  the  same  form  but  with 
different  mouldings  is  faintly  pricked  with  the 
inscription :  The  Gift  of  William  Hall  Goldsmith  to 
the  Parish  of  S' fosters  Londonye  28th  March  1657. 


No  I  —(a)  \N  ELIZABETHAN  CHALICE  AND  PATEN-COVER  :  HT.  9|  IN.  :  FROM  ST.  VEDAST'S 
(b)  ANOTHER  CHALICE  AND  PATEN-COVER,  OF  1656-7  :  HT.  10J  IN.  :  ALSO  FROM  ST.  VEDAST'S 


IO 
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No.  II. — CHALICE  AND  PATEN-COVER,  1630-1  :  HT.  9|  IN.  :  FROM  ST.  VEDAST'S  OR  ST.  MICHAEL  LE 
QUERNE'S    :  ALSO  A  SILVER-GILT   PATEN.  1664-5,  HT.   2\   IN.,  DIAM.  10J   IN.  :  FROM  ST.  VEDAST'S 


St.  Fosters,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  colloquial 
name  for  St.  Vedast's — a  parish  in  which 
many  goldsmiths  had  their  workshops,  conven- 
iently near  to  Goldsmiths  Hall  in  Foster  Lane. 

Both  bear  the  London  date-letter  for  1656- 
7,  a  time  of  great  difficulty  for  the  craft  in 


No  III  —A  PAIR  OF  FLAGONS,  1639-40  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT  11J  IN.;  ORIGINAL  WEIGHT  40  OZ.  9  DWT. 
AND  40  OZ.  :  THE  DONATION  OF  JOHN  BANCKS  TO  ST.  VEDAST'S  OR  ST.  MICHAEL  LE  QUERNE'S 


consequence  of  the 
disturbed  times.  How 
much  more  interest- 
ing would  they  be  if 
the  maker's  mark  was 
that  of  the  goldsmith- 
donor  himself  rather 
than  that  of  an  un- 
identified goldsmith 
using  the  mark  CS, 
divided  by  a  sword  in 
a  plain  shield,  as  in 
Jackson,  who  suggests 
Christopher  Shaw  as 
the  actual  maker. 
Little  is  known  of  the 
donor  beyond  the 
statement  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Heal,  in  his 
book  on  London  gold- 
smiths, that  he  was  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Vedast,  that  Francis  Child, 
the  future  knight  and  goldsmith-banker,  was 
apprenticed  to  him  in  1656  and  that  he  died 
in  1660.  But  there  was  another  goldsmith  of 
this  name  in  St.  Vedast's  parish,  not  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  book,  who  is 

described  as  'deputy 
free  of  the  Goldsmiths, 
died  of  the  "Gripes," 
and  was  buried  in  the 
Chancel  near  the 
Communion  Table, 
September  16,  1680, 
"out  of  Goldsmiths 
Hall." '  An  earlier  and 
smaller  chalice  with  a 
paten-cover,  differing 
in  the  stem  and  foot, 
was  made  in  1 630-1  by 
a  gifted  craftsman 
whose  mark  is  defaced 
but  would  seem  to  be 
WC,  with  a  mullet  be- 
low in  a  shaped  punch 
(No.  ii).  Accompany- 
ing it  in  the  same  illus- 
tration is  a  solid  plain 
paten  of  silver-gilt  with 
an  unusually  wide  rim 
and  a  rope  moulding 
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on  the  edge  supported 
on  a  trumpet-shaped 
handle-foot,  wrought  in 
1664-5.  It  is  inscribed: 

Deo    Sacrum    in  Vsum 
Ecclesia  SH  Vedasti  Loud. 
1665. 

In  the  City  churches 
is  an  unrivalled  wealth 
of  massive  flagons  of  the 
tall,  plain  and  cylin- 
drical form,  popular  in 
England,  not  only  for 
sacred  purposes  but  also 
for  domestic  use  for  wine 
and  beer.  An  imposing 
pair  may  now  be  de- 
scribed. They  have  low 
slightly  moulded  covers 
and  wide  splayed  bases. 
Not  the  least  interesting 
features  are  the  crowned 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  device  of  the 
Mercers  Company,  and  the  inscription, 
Thinke  and  thanke  God,  with  the  date  1630, 
charmingly  engraved  three  times  on  the 
bodies.  They  have  inscribed  underneath: 

The  guift  of  John  Bancks  Cittizen  and  Mercer  of 
London  1630 

and  inside  the  cover  are  the  donor's  arms 
.  .  .  a  cross  argent  and  pur  pure  between  four 
fleurs-de-lis  .  .  .,  with  the 
inscription:  The  arms  of 
John  Bancks  (Banckes  on 
one) .  Both  were  wrought 
in  1639-40  (the  maker's 
mark  is  illegible),  and 
therefore  were  bought 
with  a  legacy  long  after 
the  donor's  death  in  1630 
(No.  iii).  A  brief  account 
of  the  donor  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  He  was  a 
wealthy  benefactor  of  the 
Mercers  Company,  of 
which  he  was  Master  in 
the  year  of  his  death.  In 
1625  ne  enriched  the 
Company  with  thirteen 


No.  IV.— (a)  FLAGON,  1641-2  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT  1U  IN.  :  PRESENTED  BY  EDWARD  BRADBORNE  TO  ST.  VEDAST'S 
CHURCH  :  (b)  FLAGON,  166(1-1   :  HT.  10  IN.  :  GIVEN  TO  ST.  VEDAST'S  IN  MEMORY  OF  FRANCIS  MANNING 


silver-gilt  badges  for  the  adornment  of  the 
alms-men  of  Whittington  College  and  in  1630 
with  three  silver  beakers  (two  of  the  date 
1604-5  and  one  of  1605  6)  and  two  silver 
flagons  and  a  voyder.  The  beakers  have,  hap- 
pily, survived,  but  the  other  pieces  were  sold 
in  1642  and  1643  (Sir  John  Watney's  account 
of  the  plate,  2nd  ed.,  1906,  pp.  218-19). 

A  third  flagon  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Bancks  pair  differs  but  little,  except  that  it  is 


No.  V.— A  PAIR  OF  ALMS  BASINS,  1650  :  DIAMETER  10V  IN.  :  PRESENTED  BY  REV.  ANTHONY  TUCKNEY  D.D. 
AN  EMINENT  PASTOR  OF  THE  PARISH,  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  LE  QUERNE  :  ENGRAVED  MQ 
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No.  VI.— A  PATEN,  1626-7  :  HEIGHT  4f  IN.  :  DIAMETER  8g  IN.  :  FROM  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  KATHERINE  CREE  :  THE  FORM  IS  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN  TRADITION 


of  the  date  164 1-2,  with  another  variety  of 
thumbpiece,  and  that  it  bears  the  interesting 
inscription: 

This  Pott  was  freely  giuen  by  Edward  Bradborne 
silkman  1642  to  the  Parish  Church  of  S!  Vedust fl/s* 
Foster  for  the  use  of  the  holy  Communion  there. 

*  Alias. 


Under  the  foot  are  the  donor's 
arms  within  foliated  scrolls  enclosed 
in  a  wreath  of  laurels :  Argent  on  a  bend 
.  .  .  three  mullets  gules.  Crest,  a  tree 
(No.  iva). 

A  shorter  and  later  flagon  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  the  arms  and  the  re- 
sounding inscription: 

The  Worshipfull  Francis  Alarming 
Cittizen  Goldsmith  an'1'  Merchant  of  Lon- 
don and  an  Antient  Inhabitant  of  this 
Parish  of  S'  Vedasts  alias  Fosters  Samuell 
Manning  Esquire  his  eldest  Sonn  borne  in 
this  Parish,  dedicates  this  Memoriall  for 
his  deceased  Parent. 


The  arms, 
conventional 
Quarterly,  1, 
four  trefoils  slipped  .  .  .. 
a  bend  cotised  azure;  3, 
crosses  potent .  .  . ;  4, 


engraved  between  two 
scrolled  feathers,  are: 
.  .  .  a  cross  flory  between 
for  Manning;  2,  Argent 
.  .  .  a  cross  between  twelve 
a  fess  vair  between  three 


martlets  (?)....  On  the  cover  is  the  Manning 
crest :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  .  .  .  an  eagle's  head 
.  .  .  between  two  ostrich  feathers.  .  .  .  Another 
shield  on  the  body  quarters  the  arms  of  the 


No.  Vll.-(a)  CHALICE  AND  PATEN-COVER,  1626-7  :  HEIGHT  llf  IN.  :  (b)  FLAGON,  1630-1  :  HEIGHT  11J  IN  :  GIFT  OF  SIR  HENRY 
MARTIN  TO  ST.  KATHERINE  CREE  CHURCH  :  (c)  CHALICE  AND  PATEN-COVER,  1630-1  :  HT.  11%  IN.  :  GIFT  OF  JANE  ATKINSON 
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City  of  London;  the  Goldsmiths 
Company;  the  East  India  Company ; 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It 
was  made  in  1 660-1  by  a  goldsmith 
whose  mark  is  GD,  with  a  mullet 
below  in  a  heart  (Jackson).  The 
good  man  commemorated  was  a 
warden  of  St.  Vedast's  in  1622-8, 
and  the  donor  was  christened  in  1 6 1 6 
(see  illustration  No.  iv/>). 

More  precious  on  personal  grounds 
are  the  pair  of  alms  basins  engraved 
with  the  initials  M  Q,,  for  St.  Michael 
le  Querne,  and  the  date  1650.  They 
were  wrought  in  the  year  inscribed 
in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith,  A  M, 
suggested  as  Andrew  Moore.  Both 
are  inscribed  in  fine  bold  lettering 
on  the  backs :  The  gift  of  Anthony  Tuck- 
ney  D.D.  Late  Pastor  of  this  Parish. 
With  the  help  of  Dr.  Venn's  great 
and  indispensable  work,  Alumni  Can- 
tabrigienses,  the  career  of  this  distin- 
guished puritan  divine  may  be  traced.  From 
a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  rose  to  the  high  office  of  Master 
(1645-53),  and  as  becoming  a  member  of  a 
College  intimately  associated  with  the  Am- 
erican Colonies  and 
the  alma  mater  of 
John  Harvard  and 
others,  he  was  'very 
zealous  for  the  con- 
version of  the  In- 
dians and  propagat- 
ing the  Gospel  in 
America,  and  pro- 
moted that  design 
very  vigorously.' 
Meanwhile,  from 
1629  to  1633,  he 
ministered  in  the  his- 
toric Church  of  Bos- 
ton in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  succeeded 
as  Vicar  his  distin- 
guished cousin,  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton, 
soon  to  find  a  new 
spiritual  home  in 
Boston,  Massachu- 


No.  VIII. — A  PAIR  OF  CHALICES  AND  PATEN-COVERS,  1624-5  :  HEIGHT  85  IN. 
FROM  ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  COLEMAN  STREET  :  ONE  THE  GIFT  OF  1  :  G  : 


setts.  In  1653-61  Dr.  Tuckney  was  Master  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1656- 
61  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  his  Uni- 
versity. During  the  Commonwealth  he  was 
Rector  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  but  as  a 


No  IX  — CH\LICE  \ND  PATEN-COVER.  1630-1  :  HEIGHT  85  IN.  :  GIVEN  BY  SIR  MORRIS  ABBOTT  TO  ST. 
STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  COLEMAN  STREET  :  ALSO  AN  ALMS  DISH,  1690-1  :  DIAM.  10  IN.  :  ST.  STEPHEN'S 
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No.  X.— PAIR  OF  FLAGONS,  1630-1  :  HEIGHT  12  IN.  :  FROM  ST.  STEPHEN'S,  COLEMAN  STREET 


supporter  of  the  Parliament  was  deprived  at 
the  Restoration  of  this  living  and  his  appoint- 
ments at  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1670,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Andrew Undershaft  (No.  v) . 

From  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine  Cree 
comes  a  most  unusual  paten,  inspired  in  its 
form  by  one  of  the  tazza-shaped  cups  of 
Elizabethan  times.  Plain  and  simple,  it  is  in- 
scribed :  S*  Katherin  Creechurch  1626,  and  bears 
the  date-letter  1626-7  (No.  vi).  With  it  are 
two  plain  chalices  with  paten-covers,  one  of 
the  same  date  as  this  paten  (No.  viia).  The 
other,  wrought  in  1 630-1  (No.  viic),  is  faintly 
pricked  with  the  inscription: 

The  Gift  of  Jane  Atkinson  the  wife  of  Stephen 
Atkinson  Anno  1630. 

All  three  vessels  were  made  by  the  same 
goldsmith,  whose  mark  is  RB,  with  a  pellet 
below,  and  were  provided  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Church  by  Archbishop  Laud  on 
January  16th,  1 630-1.  A  flagon,  also  made  in 
1 630- 1,  from  this  Church,  differs  in  the  base 
from  all  the  others  previously  described,  and  in 
the  addition  of  a  ball  finial,  while  retaining  the 


tall  cylindrical  body  (No. 
viib).  It  is  inscribed  in  fine 
flowing  script  in  good 
English  style: 

The  gift  of  Sr  Henry  Martin 
to  Sl  Katherin  Creechurch 
1 631. 

The  donor  was  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  was 
knighted  in  161 6.  The  fel- 
low flagon,  similarly  in- 
scribed, remains  in  the 
Church,  with  the  com- 
panion paten  to  the  above, 
which,  however,  is  not  in- 
scribed and  not  marked 
with  a  date-letter,  but  only 
with  the  same  maker's 
mark,  RS,  a  heart  below. 

Lastly,  there  is  some 
plate  from  St.  Stephen's  in 
Coleman  Street,  begin- 
ning with  a  pair  of  the 
usual  plain  chalices  with 
paten-covers,  the  chalices  having  an  ovolo 
moulding  on  the  edge  of  the  foot.  A  device 
adopted  by  this  Church — a  cock  within  a 
circle — is  engraved  on  all  the  vessels,  with 
the  initials  of  the  Church.  One  is  inscribed: 
i:g:  her  guift  1624.  Both  were  wrought  in  1624 
by  a  goldsmith  whose  stamp  is  RC  with  a 
pheon  below  in  a  heart  (No.  viii).  Next  is  a 
similar  chalice  and  paten-cover,  inscribed: 

The  guift  of  S'  Morris  Abbott  Knight  &  Alder- 
man of  London  An".  Dom  1630. 

The  merchant-donor  was  knighted  in  1625. 

The  maker  in  1630  used  as  his  mark  his 
initials  FT  conjoined,  attributed  to  Fred 
Terry,  the  maker  of  many  notable  works  (No. 
ix) .  In  the  same  illustration  is  a  plain  alms  dish 
with  a  moulded  edge,  also  engraved  with  the 
cock  device  within  the  conventional  scrolled 
feathers  of  Charles  II,  evidently  replacing 
some  other  engraved  work.  Stamped  upon  it 
is  the  date-letter  for  1 690-1  and  the  maker's 
mark,  EV,  conjoined,  with  a  crown  above. 

Yet  another  pair  of  plain  flagons  must  find 
a  place  here.  A  feature  of  interest  is  that  the 
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weights  were  marked  upon  them  in  1630  and 
1704,  showing  a  loss  of  three  penny-weights, 
from  45  oz.  18  dwts.and45  oz.  1 7  dwts.,  within 
those  74  years.  They  bear  the  mark  for  1 630-1 
and  that  of  the  maker,  I  A,  with  a  star  below 
in  a  plain  shield,  as  in  Jackson  (No.  x). 

The  last  illustration  is  that  of  two  exces- 
sively rare  pewter  dishes  with  ribbed  edges, 
adorned  in  the  middle  with  enamelled  de- 
vices, belonging  to  St.  Katherine  Cree 
Church.  On  one  is  the  cipher  of  Charles  II, 
with  a  crown  in  red,  blue  and  white  enamel,  a 
sword  and  sceptre  crossed,  and  the  device  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  gilt  on  a 
black  enamelled  ground.  On  the  other  dish 
are  the  royal  arms  and  cipher  of  Charles  II  in 
enamel  (No.  xi).  In  the  Church  are  two  more 
of  these  dishes,  one  of  them  embellished  with  a 
large  Tudor  rose  in  enamel  and  the  other  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  with  the  cipher 
CP  and  motto,  ich  dein  [sic].  The  dish  with 
the  Tudor  rose  has  been  unfortunately  silver- 
plated.  A  regrettable  omission  by  the  worthy 
pewterer  is  that  he  was  too  modest  to  add  his 
identification  mark  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations  of  students  of  the  fascinating  sub- 
iect  of  English  pewter  and  its  makers. 

Two  Charles  I  flagons  of  1636-7  in  another 
city  church  are  of  the  utmost  interest,  not 


No.  XI. — TWO  EXTREMELY  RARE  PEWTER  DISHES  WITH  CIPHERS 


from  any  unusual  shape  but  solely  from  the 
inscription  bearing  on  (he  theology  of  the 
( larolinc  divines: 

This  pott  for  holy  wine:  This  wine's  pure  blood 
This  blood  true  life.    This  life  contains  all  good. 
Not  potts  but  soules  are  fitt  to  hould  such  wine 
Such  blood,  such  life,  such  good.    0  Christ  take 
mine. 

They  are  engraved  with  the  name  of  the 
donor,  Mary  Clarkson,  and  the  date,  1636. 

A  similar  inscription  may  be  seen  on  a 
later  flagon  (1655-6)  in  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  Friern  Barnet,  given  by  Francis 
Draxe. 

The  fact  is  well-known  that  Archbishop 
Laud  exercised  great  influence  on  the  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  churches.  In  chalices 
alone  he  encouraged  the  revival  of  a  mediae- 
val form,  with  crucifixes  chased  on  the  feet. 

The  above  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
E.  Alfred  Jones,  which  we  hope  to  publish  at  intervals, 
dealing  with  the  great  wealth  of  historic  plate  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  possessions  of  the  great  City 
Companies  as  well  as  the  Churches  will  come  under 
review  and  the  most  representative  pieces  will  be 
illustrated.  The  second  of  these  articles  will  describe  the 
magnificent  collection  of  antique  plate  in  possession 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths. — Editor. 


CHARLES  II  :  DIAM.  14J  IN.  :  FROM  ST.  KATHERINE  CREE  CHURCH 
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CHINESE  FINGE: 

.By  C.  W.  W 

IX  the  course  of  my  researches  into  the 
origin  of  the  identification  of  criminals  by 
means  of  their  finger-prints  left  on  the 
scenes  of  their  crimes,  my  attention  was  called 


No.  I. — CRA  XES  IX  A  LOTVS  POXD  :  BY  YO  YU-SUN"  [SUM  TA-TIEN") 
LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IX  THE  FIELD  MUSEUM,  CHICAGO 


L-TIP  PAINTING 

LTON,  K.C. 

to  an  article  by  the  late  Berthold  Laufer  upon 
"The  History  of  the  Finger-Print  System," 
contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington  (D.C.).  Lau- 
fer, an  Austrian,  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  Far 
East.  Travelling  all  over  China  and  Tibet,  he 
made  himself  an  acknowledged  authority, 
particularly  on  jade,  and  generally  on  Chinese 
antiques.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1934,  he 
was  Curator  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Chicago.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Field  Benefaction,  he  had  bought  many 
curios  in  China  for  that  Museum.  Among 
these  were  some  sketches  done  in  ink  on 
paper  by  Chinese  artists  without  the  use  of 
any  brush  and  executed  solely  by  means  of 
their  finger-tips. 

One  of  these  sketches,  upon  which  Laufer 
commented  in  his  most  interesting  article,  is 
an  ink  sketch  done  by  Yo  Yu-sun  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century.  Laufer,  however,  came 
to  think  afterwards,  as  Mr.  C.  C.  Gregg, 
Director  of  the  Field  Museum,  has  told  me, 
that  the  correct  name  of  this  artist  was  Sun 
Ta-tien.  The  title  of  his  picture  is  Cranes  in  a 
Lotus  Pond.  With  the  Chinese,  cranes  are  em- 
blems of  long  life.  Laufer  reproduced  it  as 
one  of  the  illustrative  plates  in  his  article.  It 
is  fascinating.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Gregg,  it 
is  here  reproduced  from  a  photo  of  the  sketch 
specially  supplied  to  me  by  the  Museum  (No. 
i  .  The  artist's  signature  and  note  appear  on 
the  sketch.  From  the  signature,  it  seems  to 
Mr.  Gregg  as  if  the  name  of  the  artist  might 
be  read  as  either  Yo  Yu-sun  or  Sun  Ta-tien. 
Mr.  Gregg  translates  the  note  as  stating: 
'Playfully  Sun  Ta-tien  inked  this  with  his 
finger.'  The  sketch  is  a  large  one,  over  6  feet 
in  height  by  fully  3  feet  wide,  and  is  done  on 
paper  with  black  ink.  Close  examination  tells 
the  expert  that  it  has  not  been  done  with  a 
painting  brush,  but  w  ith  the  finger-tip.  Many 
accidental  finger-tip  impressions  show  in  the 
broader  strokes.  It  is  possible,  Mr.  Gregg  says, 
that  some  of  the  lines  are  done  with  a  reed, 
crushed  at  one  end.  This  technique  appears 
frequently  to  have  been  used  in  conjunction 
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with  finger-tip  painting.  In  Mr.  Gregg's 
opinion,  it  is,  as  a  finger-tip  sketch,  'admir- 
ably executed.' 

By  enquiries  I  made  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  art  circles,  I  was  wholly  unable  to 
trace  this  artist.  No  books  that  I  consulted 
gave  any  help.  Neither  Giles  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Chinese  Pictorial  Art  nor  Hirth  in  his 
Scraps  from  a  Collector's  Mote  Book  mentioned 
this  artist  under  either  form  of  his  name.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  submitted  a  copy  of 
Sun  Ta-tien's  sketch  to  the  British  Museum 
authorities.  Mr.  Basil  Gray,  B.A.  (Oxon),  to 
whom  Dr.  Laurence  Binyon  referred  me, 
reported  that  Yo  Yu-sun  was  unknown. 

In  his  article  Laufer  reproduced  two  other 
sketches  in  the  possession  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum. These  represented:  (i)  two  hawks 
fluttering  round  a  tree  trunk,  and  (2)  a  huge 
sea  fish  stretching  its  head  out  of  the  waves 
and  spurting  forth  a  stream  of  water  from  its 
jaws.  These  were  done,  as  Laufer  explained, 
by  a  great  artist  of  Manchuria,  whom  Laufer 
named  Kao  K'i-pei.  This  artist  expressly 
states  on  each  sketch  that  he  did  it  with  his 
fingers.  He  is  known  to  the  British  Museum 
as  Kao  Ch'i-p'ei.  Hirth  calls  him  Kau  K'i- 
p'ei  and  gives  other  names  by  which  the 
Manchurian  went.  He  was  born  in  a.d.  1672 
and  died  in  1734.  Dr.  Arthur  Waley,  in  his 
Index,  notes,  probably  on  Hirth's  authority, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  this  artist  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State  at  Peking. 

Kao  Ch'i-p'ei  was  'the  most  famous  repre- 
sentative during  recent  centuries  of  this  art.' 
Hirth  says  that  'His  finger  paintings  were  so 
cleverly  done  that  they  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  work  done  by  the  brush; 
ihey  were  highly  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries; but  since  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  scattered  them  indiscriminately,  they  got 
very  scarce.'  He  lived  a  little  earlier  than 
Sun  Ta-tien. 

I  am  able,  by  permission  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, to  reproduce  two  examples  possessed  by 
the  Museum  of  Kao  Ch'i-p'ei's  work.  One  is 
entitled  Alan  under  an  Umbrella  in  the  Snow  (No. 
ii).  The  catalogue  number  is  B  450.  The  orig- 
inal is  fully  3  feet  in  height  by  15  inches  in 
width.  The  Chinese  characters  at  the  top 
right  hand  of  the  sketch  give  the  artist's  name, 


No.  II.— MAS  VXD  UK  AS  VMBRLLLA  IS  THE  SNOW  :  FINGER- 
TIP PAINTING  BY  KAO  CH'I-P'EI  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


preceded  by  that  of  his  town,  while  the  two 
seals  under  his  signature  or  description  are 
his  distinctive  marks.  The  mark  on  the  left 
side  is  a  collector's  seal  applied  by  some 
owner  of  the  sketch.  No  collector's  seal  is  on 
Sun  Ta-tien's  sketch. 

The  other  example  of  this  artist  is  a  recent 
acquisition.  When  in  London  in  September 
1 937,  Mr.  Basil  Gray  unrolled  it  for  me.  It  was 
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No.  ill.  — THE  FIVE  SAGES  OF  CHIXA  :  A  FINGER-TIP  PAINTING 
BY  KAO  CH'I-P'EI  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLN 


not  then  catalogued.  Mr.  Gray  informed  me 
that  it  was  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr. 
George  Eumorfopoulos,  Chelsea,  purchased 
for  the  Nation  by  the  British  Museum  Trus- 
tees for  £100,000,  a  collection  which  ranges 
over  the  whole  field  of  Chinese  art.  This 


other  sketch,  representing,  as  I  understand, 
the  Five  Sages  of  China,  was  not  catalogued  by 
the  former  owner.  It  has  now  been  cata- 
logued as  'Additional  164.'  It  measures  35 
inches  by  16.  The  top  right-hand  ideographs 
signify  that  it  was  done  by  Kao  Ch'i-p'ei.  A 
note  under  his  signature  was  probably  made 
by  him.  There  seem  also  to  be  some  marks  of 
private  collectors.  No  public  notice  has,  I 
understand,  been  taken  of  this  picture,  yet  it 
seems  a  very  fine  example  of  the  art.  It  is 
dramatic,  and,  indeed,  as  most  of  these 
sketches  do,  suggests  life  and  movement;  in 
Chinese  phraseology,  'life  motion.'  It  is  puzz- 
ling, however,  to  know  what  the  wise  old 
men  are  gazing  up  at  so  intently.  Possibly  it  is 
the  first  aeroplane.  Giles  believed  that  the 
ancient  Chinese  did  know  something  about 
flying  machines.  Perhaps  it  is  a  planet  or  a 
comet.  All  is  conjecture  (No.  iii). 

Chu  Lun-han,  'a  descendant  of  the  Ming 
Emperors,'  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  finger 
painter.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  his  uncle's 
speciality.  It  is  also  by  permission  of  the 
British  Museum  that  I  reproduce  Mountain 
Landscape  by  this  artist.  It  is  dated  1757.  Its 
catalogue  number  is  'Additional  26.'  It  is  a 
very  large  sketch — 68 \  inches  by  34!,  and  was 
on  view  last  autumn  in  the  Exhibition  Gal- 
lery of  Prints  and  Drawings  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Hirth  says  the  nephew  'cultivated'  his 
uncle's  style.  Mountain  Landscape  is  a  very 
striking  picture.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  S. 
Jenyns,  M.  A.,  forinformation  aboutit  (No.  iv) . 

Laufer  suggests  that  finger-tip  painting — 
chi  hua — still  evokes  the  highest  admiration 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  public,  as  far 
superior  in  their  eyes  to  brush  painting.  This 
seems  too  high  an  encomium.  Giles  did  not 
agree  with  all  the  opinions  of  Laufer  on 
various  Chinese  topics.  One  would  have  an- 
ticipated, if  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese 
had  been  really  as  Laufer  represented,  that 
Giles  with  all  his  long  experience  of  the  East 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  noticed  this  in 
his  appreciation  of  Chinese  paintings.  Hirth 
expresses  the  view  that  many  painters  fav- 
oured this  peculiar  technique  more  as  an 
amusement  than  as  a  serious  branch  of  art. 
Sun  Ta-tien's  'playful'  note  on  his  Cranes  in  a 
Lotus  Pond  enforces  this  opinion.  Obviously, 
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the  art  required  skilfully  delicate  handling. 
It  is  believed  that  the  best  critics  would  never 
put  finger-tip  paintings  on  the  same  level  of 
artistic  excellence  as  studio  masterpieces  of 
celebrated  Chinese  painters. 

Thumb  or  finger  marks  for  the  authentica- 
tion of  documents  were  used  in  the  very  early 
history  of  China.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no 
artist  ever  placed  his  thumbprint  on  any  of 
these  ink  sketches.  There  could  have  been  no 
surer  way  of  proving  their  genuineness.  Pic- 
tures by  great  Chinese  masters  were  often 
copied.  Sometimes  the  copiers  have  shown 
themselves  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  in  tal- 
ent than,  the  artists  they  copied.  Copies  have 
been  passed  off  as  originals.  The  use  of 
thumbprints  might  have  prevented  such 
frauds.  The  Chinese,  so  honest  in  most  mat- 
ters, according  to  Hirth,  looked  with  indul- 
gent eyes  upon  clever  picture  deceivers. 
Laufer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  art  of 
finger-tip  painting  sprang  from  the  early  use 
of  thumbprint  impressions  as  signatures  to 
documents  of  importance. 

Tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  finger-tip 
painting  to  Wu  Wei:  and  Giles  says  that  he 
was  a  painter  of  higher  rank  than  one,  whom 
he  names  as  painting  cats,  'which  would  keep 
any  house  entirely  free  from  rats.'  Wu  Wei 
was  skilled  in  landscape  and  human  figures. 
The  Emperor  Hsien  Tsung,  under  whose 
notice  Wu  Wei  was  brought,  gave  him  an 
official  post.  Giles  narrates  that  the  artist  was 
suddenly  summoned  by  the  Emperor.  He 
was  very  fond  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  carousing.  Being  tipsy, 
he  could  not  walk  without  support  into  the 
palace.  The  Emperor  commanded  him  to 
draw  a  spring  among  pine  trees.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  and  knocked  over  an  ink  pot.  In  a 
moment,  however,  and  with  his  hand  only, 
he  produced  on  the  floor  a  charming  picture. 
It  delighted  the  Emperor.  He  declared  the 
artist's  work  to  be  'inspired.'  This  legend 
goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Wu  Wei  was  born  in  1458  and  died  in  1508. 
Laufer,  however,  says  that  Chang  Tsao,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  750,  was  the  inventor  of 
finger-tip  painting,  and  quotes  from  Giles  as 
referring  to  this  Chang  Tsao  as  one  who 
'would  smear  colour  on  the  silk  with  his 


No.  IV.— MOUNTAIN  LANDSCAPE  :  BYCHU  LUN-HAN,  DESCENDANT 
OF  THE  MING  EMPERORS  :  DATED  1757  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


hand.'  Dr.  Waley  in  his  Index  does  not  distin- 
guish this  Chang  Tsao  as  a  finger-tip  painter. 

Let  it  be  that  Laufer  overpraised  the  fin- 
ger-tip painters.  He  was  not  far  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  throwing  out  the  fine  idea  that  the 
artist  by  this  direct  method  of  touch  with  his 
medium  verily  instilled  into  his  painting  part 
of  his  own  soul.  The  Chinese  have  been  and 
are  a  wonderful  people.  One  of  their  Emper- 
ors, eight  centuries  ago,  was  renowned  for  his 
great  gallery  of  Chinese  and  other  paintings. 
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SIX  ENAMELS  BY  THE  MASTER  'KIP' 


By    MARVIN    CHAUNCEY  ROSS 

The  late  H.  P.  Mitchell,  who  made 
several  significant  contributions  to 
the  history  of  enamels,  published  in 
the  Burlington  Magazine  ( 1 909)  a  bril- 
liant article  entitled  'Who  was  the 
Limoges  enameller  "Kip"  ?  '  The 
English  scholar  summarized  the  pre- 
vious literature  on  the  subject  and 
published  reproductions  of  the  three 
enamels  formerly  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
collection  and  later  bequeathed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by 
Colonel  Friedsam;  four  others  be- 
longing at  that  time  to  Mr.  Salting 
and  Lord  Amherst,  all  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum; three  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  a  single  example  each  in  the 
Musee  du  Louvre,  the  Brussels 
Museum  and  the  Fitzhenry  Collection. 

In  the  same  article  Mitchell  took  up  a 
theory  first  suggested  by  A.  Franks  that  KIP 
was  a  pseudonym  for  Jean  Poilleve,  known 


No.  I.— THE  LAST  SUPPER  :  A  PLAQUE  SIGNED  KI  :  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 
BALTIMORE  :  THE  DESIGN*  IS  TAKEN   FROM  A   WOODCUT  BY   DORER,  1523 


THE  sixteenth-century  enamellers  of 
Limoges,  who  because  of  the  great 
popularity  of  their  work  must  have  had 
much  influence  upon  the  Renaissance  in 
France,  have  not  been  studied 
with  the  attention  which  the 
majolica  painters  of  Italy,  so 
analogous  in  many  ways,  have 
received.  The  Master  KIP  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  enamellers,  and  pro- 
fitable to  our  knowledge  of  the 
spread  of  Renaissance  ideas. 
The  enamels  by  him  in  the  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery,  like  others  in 
American  and  European  mu- 
seums, show  him  to  be  an  excel- 
lent craftsman,  a  master  of  his 
medium,  freely  borrowing  and 
adapting  scenes  made  familiar 
by  contemporary  prints.  The  fac  t 
that  he  copied  a  last  Supper  by 
Albrecht  Diirer  shows  that  in  his 
time  the  Limoges  artists  had  not 
entirely  given  up  the  copying  of 
German  prints  in  favour  of 
the  new  Italian  engravings. 


No.  II.— BATTLE  SCEXE  :  PLAQUE  SIGNED  KIP  ON  SCROLL  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
AND  ON  A  STANDARD  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  :  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE 
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from  documents  to  have 
worked  in  Limoges  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  offered  new  evi- 
dence for  this  belief. 
The  plaque  represent- 
ing a  sacrificial  scene, 
formerly  in  the  Morgan 
and  Friedsamcollections 
and  at  present  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum, 
has,  in  addition  to  the 
stamp  on  the  back  with 
the  letters  KI,  the  words 
RARE  _ 

TFD  A  .1.  on  the  altar. 
TERA 

According  to  Mitchell 
these  letters  referred  to 
the  Greek  words  for  'a 
head'  and  'an  object  of 
wonder' ;  in  other  words, 
a  play  on  the  French 
name  'Poilleve,'  which 
means  'hair  standing  on 
end.'  Such  names  based 
on  the  Greek  were  com- 
mon in  the  Renaissance 
among  humanists.  An- 
dre Demartial,  writing 


No.  IV. — CRUCIFIXION  SCENE  :  MEDALLION  SIGNED  KIP  :  PERHAPS  AFTER  A  GERMAN  PRINT 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  CARDINAL  ANTOXELLI   :  NOW  IN  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 


No.  III. — BA  TTLE  SCENE  :  ENAMEL  PLAQUE  SIGNED  KI  ON  A  STANDARD  CARRIED 
BY  A  SOLDIER  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  :  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIMORE 


in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Limoges  Arch- 
aeological Society  (19 12),  scouted 
this  theory  and  thought  the  let- 
ters had  been  taken  over  directly 
from  the  print  by  which  the 
enameller  had  been  inspired. 
Marquet  de  Vassalot,  writing  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  des  Anti- 
quairesde  France  ( 1 9 1 3) ,  although 
not  entirely  convinced  by  the  ar- 
guments, traced  down  the  print, 
which  proved  not  to  have  the 
words  R  are  Tera,  thus  giving  a  cer- 
tain weight  to  Mitchell's  theory. 

Jean  Poilleve,  member  of  a 
Limoges  family  that  comprised 
several  artists,  is  mentioned  as  a 
goldsmith  (enamellers  were  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  goldsmiths  in 
the  Limousin)  between  the  years 
1537  and  1559.  In  literature,  he 
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No.  V.— CIRCULAR  MEDALLION  REPRESENTING  ANTIQUE  MARRI 
POSSIBLY  PELEUS  AXD  THETIS  :  UNSIGNED  :  IN  WALTERS 


is  generally  referred  to  as  'Jean  I  Poillev 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  member 
this  family  with  the  same 
name  but  of  later  date. 
Although  the  identifica- 
tion of  ATP  as  Jean  Poil- 
leve  must  be  accepted 
with  caution  until  we  have 
further  evidence,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  worked  at  Li- 
moges during  those  years 
when  Jean  Poilleve's 
name  appears  in  the  doc- 
uments. In  addition,  there 
are  no  documented  works 
by  Jean  Poilleve  to  prove 
that  he  worked  in  a  dif- 
ferent style  from  the  ena- 
mels signed  ATP.  So  until 
further  evidence  is  dis- 
covered wemay  acceptthe 
identification  as  plausible. 

The  enamels  by  this 
artist  in  the  Walters  Gal- 
lery add  somewhat  to  our 
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knowledge  of  his  work.  They  are  all 
characteristic  of  his  style,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  what  has 
been  published  previously,  several, 
if  not  all,  of  the  designs  were  derived 
from  contemporary  prints  or  bronze 
plaquettes,  the  latter  most  unusual  a- 
mong  Limoges  enamellers.  All  of them 
are  in  grisaille  with  gilded  details. 

No.  i.  The  Last  Supper.  Signed  AT 
and  with  KIP's  stamp  on  the  back. 
The  design  is  taken  from  the  Diirer 
woodcut  dated  1523  :  the  enamel 
must  therefore  have  been  made  after 
that  year;  a  fact  that  helps  to  con- 
firm the  dating  of  this  master's  work 
as  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  the  period  when  Poil- 
leve lived.  (From  the  Spitzer  Col- 
lection, No.  440,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1897, 
No.  194.) 

Nos.  ii  and  iii.  Two  Battle  Scenes 
with  warriors  on  horse  and  foot  fight- 
ing. The  first  is  signed  ATP  on  a  scroll 
in  the  foreground  and  on  a  standard 
carried  by  a  soldier  in  the  background.  The 
second  is  signed  AT  on  a  standard,  while  a 

[Continued  on  page  214] 


No.  Vl.—THE  LAST 
BALTIMORE :  THE 


SUPPER  :  ENAMEL  PLAQUE  UNSIGNED  :  IN  THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 
COMPOSITION    IS  AFTER  AN  ENGRAYING  BY  MARCANTONIO  RAIMONDI 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
CHANDELIERS   AT  BATH 

I  BY  J.  BERNARD  PERRET 

THE  restoration  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms  at  Bath,  which  are  to  be 
formally  reopened  on  October 
19th,  has  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  cut  glass  chandeliers  which 
have  been  hanging  there  for  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  appears  in  the  Mew 
Bath  Guide  for  1 789 : 

'The  New  Assembly-Rooms  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Circus  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
The  ground  on  which  they  stand,  includ- 
ing the  court  for  chairs  and  the  approach 
for  coaches,  is  more  than  an  acre  and  a 
half.  They  were  built  and  furnished  by  a 
subscription  of  70  persons,  and  cost  up- 
wards of  20,000  /.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  May  1769;  by  the  late  John 
Wood,  esq ;  architect,  (under  whose  direc- 
tion the  whole  was  compleated)  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  company  in 
October  1 77 1  .—The  Bail-Room  is  105  feet 
8  inches  long,  42  feet  8  inches  wide,  and 
42  feet  six  inches  high.  The  two  Card- 
Rooms  are,  one  an  octagon  of  48  feet  di- 
ameter, the  other  70  feet  long  and  27  feet 
wide.  In  the  octagon  card-room  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Captain  Wade,  late  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  painted  by  Mr.  Gains- 
borough. The  Tea-room  is  60  feet  long  and 
42  wide.  .  .  .  The  octagon  Card  and  Tea- 
rooms are  of  the  same  height  as  the  Ball- 
room, and  every  room  is  superbly  furnished 
with  elegant  chandeliers,  girandoles,  &c.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  'New  As- 
sembly Rooms'  as  they  were  called  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old  Assembly  Rooms  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  came  into  being  as 
the  result  of  private  enterprise.  In  the  course 
of  years  they  have  passed  through  many  vicis- 
situdes, as  instances  of  which  may  be  noted 
that  during  the  Great  War  they  were  occupied 
as  billets,  and  since  then  for  a  number  of  years 
they  have  been  used  as  a  cinema.  Recently  the 


No.  I. — TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  BOWL  IX  OXE  OF  THE  TEA-ROOM  CHAXDELIERS 
SHOWING  THE  ENGRAVED  INSCRIPTION  'PARKER,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON' 


building  and  its  few  remaining  contents  have 
been  acquired  by  the  National  Trust  and 
leased  at  a  nominal  rental  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Bath,  who  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  restoring  them  to  their  former 
glory,  and  maintaining  them  in  future. 

Time  has  not  treated  the  chandeliers 
kindly,  and  examination  showed  them  to  be 
in  a  shocking  state  of  disrepair.  At  some  time 
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No.  II.— THE  TRADE  CARD  OF  THE  FIRM  OF  PARKER  :  FROM  AN 
ORIGINAL  NOW  IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF  SIR  AMBROSE  HEAL 


during  the  Nineteenth  Century  they  were 
fitted  for  gas  and  suffered  much  damage  in 
the  process,  while  later  they  were  again  dis- 
mantled and  refitted  for  electric  light.  It  was 
found  that  some  of  the  stem  pieces  were 
missing  or  broken  beyond  repair,  and  quanti- 
ties of  the  candle  pans  had  been  replaced 
during  the  Victorian  era  by  others  of  un- 
suitable size  and  design.  In  addition  to  this  a 
number  of  the  arms  were  missing  and  others 
which  had  been  broken  were  badly  repaired. 

In  the  circumstances  a  certain  proportion 
of  modern  replacement  was  inevitable,  but 
the  London  firm  entrusted  with  the  work  has 
taken  every  care  to  see  that  such  new  parts  are 
designed  to  match  the  old  ones  which  were 
missing,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  old  structure 
has  been  preserved  intact. 

These  chandeliers  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  students  of  the 
glassmaking  industry  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  they  will  now  be  preserved  for  all 


time  in  the  surroundings  for  which  they  were 
originally  made.  The  chandeliers  differ  in  de- 
sign, a  set  of  five  in  the  Ball  Room  and  another 
set  of  three  in  the  Tea  Room  having  branches 
for  forty  lights  apiece,  while  the  biggest  of  all 
in  the  large  Octagon  has  forty-eight  lights. 
There  is  also  one  of  medium  size  for  only 
eight  lights  in  the  small  Octagon.  The  nine 
large  chandeliers  are  of  an  average  height  of 
eight  feet,  and  the  whole  constitute  what  is 
probably  the  finest  surviving  example  of  the 
eighteenth-century  glassmakers'  art  in  the 
kingdom  (Nos.  iii  to  vi).  Presumably  the 
girandoles  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation 
from  the  New  Bath  Guide  were  also  of  glass,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  now  no  trace  of  them. 

Although  in  the  past  the  chandeliers  have 
been  described  as  'Waterford,'  little  know- 
ledge is  required  to  show  that  this  ascription 
is  false.  At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  glass  in  the  Bath  chandeliers  is 
of  the  brilliant  metal  and  fine  dark  colour 
which  has  quite  erroneously,  in  latter  years, 
come  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  only 
with  the  word  'Waterford.'  The  fact  is  that 
this  dark  brilliancy  was  caused  by  chemicals 
used  in  manufacture  and  is  common  to  all 
glass  of  good  quality  made  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  great  many  of  the  chande- 
liers, candelabra  and  candlesticks  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  attributed  to  Water- 
ford, were  made  in  England  some  time  before 
any  of  the  famous  Irish  factories  were  in 
existence.  The  Excise  Act  of  1 745  prohibited 
the  export  of  glass  from  Ireland,  and  it  was 
only  in  1 780  that  Free  Trade  with  Ireland  was 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  factory 
at  Waterford  was  founded  in  1 783,  and  as  the 
Assembly  Rooms  were  opened  to  the  public 
in  1 77 1,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  else- 
where for  the  origin  of  the  chandeliers. 

Fortunately,  the  matter  does  not  have  to  be 
left,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  in  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture. When  the  chandeliers  were  dis- 
mantled it  was  discovered  that  a  bowl  in  one 
of  those  in  the  Tea  Room  bears  the  inscription 

'PARKER,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,'  a  beautiful 

piece  of  engraving  with  letters  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  high  (No.  i).  Unfortunately,  this 
bowl  has  been  somewhat  damaged,  but  it  has 
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been  carefully  repaired  and  is  a  document  of 
high  importance,  since  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  example  hitherto  recorded  of  a  chande- 
lier bearing  the  actual  name  of  its  maker. 

Parker  was  a  glass-cutter  whose  activities 
have  received  too  little  notice,  for  contem- 
porary records  show  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  firm  which  not  only  carried  on  a  large  and 
prosperous  business  during  the  second  half  of 


the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  whose  successors 
continued  in  the  same  line  of  business  until  the 
present  decade.  The  earliest  record  so  far  dis- 
covered shows  that  Edward  Watton  and  Wil- 
liam Parker,  Potters  and  Glass-sellers  near 
Holborn  Bridge,  dissolved  partnership  in 
1762.  Watton  appears  to  have  remained  at 
this  shop,  while  Parker  removed  to  69,  Fleet 
Street,  'two  doors  below  Water  End  Lane.' 
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No.  IV. — ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  FIVE  CHANDELIERS,  EACH  WITH  FORTY  LIGHTS  :  IN  THE  BALL  ROOM 

A  copy  of  the  London  Directory  for  1 763  at 
the  British  Museum  records  'Wm.  Parker, 
Glass  Seller  and  Potter'  at  the  address  named, 
and  from  this  year  he  appears  in  every  copy  of 
the  Directory  under  more  or  less  the  same 
style  until  1784.  From  1784  until  1797  the 
firm  appears  as  'Wm.  Parker  and  Son,  Glass 
Manufactory,'  and  in  the  latter  year  one  must 
assume  the  demise  or  retirement  of  William 
Parker,  for  in  1798  the  name  changes  to 
Samuel  Parker  (presumably  the  son),  and 
this  entry  is  repeated  until  1802.  In  1801  the 
Directory  records  for  the  first  time  the  firm 


of  'Perry  and  Collins, 
Glass  Manufacturers' 
at  227  Strand.  In  1802 
this  entry  is  repeated, 
but  in  1803  Collins 
alone  is  found  at  this 
address,  while  in  the 
same  year  we  find 
'Parker  &  Perry'  at 
69  Fleet  Street.  The 
Parker  firm  continued 
under  this  style  until 
181 7,  when  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved. 
From  1 818  to  1820  the 
style  is  recorded  as 
'Parker  &  Sons,'  still 
at  69  Fleet  Street,  after 
which  year  the  name 
disappearscompletely. 

William  Perry,  how- 
ever, set  up  in  business 
on  his  own  account  at 
72  New  Bond  Street  in 
1 8 1 8  and  is  recorded  in 
the  Directory  as  'Glass 
Manufacturer  to  the 
PrinceRegent.'  In  1824 
the  style  is  changed  to 
'Wm.  &  Geo.  Perry' 
and  from  1 835  onwards 
it  is  recorded  as  'Geo. 
Perry  &  Co.,  Glass  & 
Lustre  Manufacturer 
to  His  Majesty.'  This 
firm  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  the  New  Bond 
Street  address  and  sub- 
sequently at  Grafton  Street  until  after  the 
Great  War,  when  they  were  incorporated  by 
Burt  Escare  and  Denelle  Limited,  which  com- 
pany went  into  liquidation  in  1935.  Many  of 
Parker's  eighteenth-century  designs  were  re- 
tained by  Perry  &  Co.,  and  it.will  be  seen  that 
the  firm  had  a  continuous  existence  for  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years. 

The  firm's  Trade  Card,  which  is  here  re- 
produced (No.  ii)  from  an  original  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Ambrose  Heal,  has  for  its 
centrepiece  a  cut  glass  table  candelabrum. 
Further  evidence  that  Parker  was  aspecialist  in 
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lighting  fixtures  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Clifford 
Smith's  book,  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Here  it  is  re- 
corded that  all  the  fine 
glass  lustres  or  chande- 
liers now  in  the  State 
Rooms  at  Buckingham 
Palaceweresuppliedby 
William  Parker  (later 
Parker  and  Perry),  of 
69  Fleet  Street,  de- 
scribed as  'Glass  Manu- 
facturer to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.'  From  1789, 
when  they  gave  their 
first  estimate  of  £1 ,500 
to  Henry  Holland  for 
'lustres'  for  Carlton 
House,  until  1826, 
when  they  took  them 
down  on  the  final  dis- 
mantling of  the  build- 
ing, this  firm  provided 
a  succession  of  elabo- 
rate and  extremely 
costly  chandeliers  for 
lighting  and  adorn- 
ment. Details  of  many 
are  recorded  in  the 
Palace  Archives,  and 
particular  mention 
may  be  made  of  'a 
magnificent  fifty-six 
light  lustre'  made  in 
1808  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  for 
the  centre  of  the  Great 
Drawing  Room  at  Carlton  House. 

It  should  be  understood  that  although 
Parker  and  his  like  described  themselves  as 
'Cut  Glass  Manufacturers'  they  did  not  in 
fact  make  their  own  glass,  but  were  what  we 
should  to-day  call  'Glass-cutters.'  In  the 
Eighteenth  Century  the  term  'Glass-cutter' 
was  mainly  used  by  cutters  of  window  glass 
{i.e.  glaziers)  and  so  the  fancy  Glass-cutter 
chose  the  more  imposing  title. 

The  address  '69  Fleet  Street,  two  doors 
below  Water  End  Lane'  and  therefore  only 
round  the  corner  from  the  Whitefriars  Glass- 


No.  V.— ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  THREE  CHANDELIERS,  EACH  WITH  FORTY  LIGHTS  :  IN  THE  TEA  ROOM 
THE  LOWER  BOWL  SHOWS  A  l'ART  OF  THE  ENGRAVED  MAKER'S  MARK  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  I 


works,  led  to  the  assumption  that  Parker 
obtained  his  glass  from  this  source.  By 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Barnaby  Powell,  one  of  the 
present  Directors  of  this  famous  old  firm,  it 
has  been  possible  to  establish  that  this  was 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century records  of  the  Whitefriars 
Glassworks  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  1 820, 
but  four  old  ledgers  remain  and  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  firm's  Museum.  While  these  do 
not  deal  with  the  years  in  which  the  Bath 
chandeliers  must  have  been  made,  they  cov- 
er, with  one  or  two  gaps,  the  period  from 
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No.  VI. — SMALL  EIGHT-LIGHT  CHANDELIER  IN  THE  VESTIBULE  OR  SMALLER  OCTAGON 


1779  to  1792,  and  show  that  Parker  was  the 
firm's  biggest  customer  for  all  kinds  of  glass 
during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

During  five  consecutive  years,  from  1 784  to 
1 788,  the  account  of  Wm.  Parker  &  Sons 
shows  almost  daily  transactions  amounting 
in  sum  to  £7, 1 63  4s.  7  Jd.  In  considering  these 
figures  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pound  sterling  in  those  days  had  a  purchasing 
power  vastly  greater  than  to-day.  Under  the 
current  Excise  Act  the  tax  had  risen  to 
2  is.  4|d.  per  cwt.,  and  manufacturers  accord- 
ingly sold  their  glass  by  weight.  The  ledgers 
show  occasional  credits  for  returns,  the  aver- 
age allowance  being  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
per  pound  weight,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
enormous  quantity  of  glass  was  involved 
in  the  transactions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

Unfortunately,  no  success  whatever  has 
attended  the  considerable  efforts  which  have 


been  made  to  trace  Parker's 
books,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
show  any  figures  bearing  on 
the  cost  of  the  Bath  chande- 
liers. The  facts  quoted  above, 
however,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  origin,  and 
furthermore  give  some  promi- 
nence to  the  works  of  a  famous 
eighteenth-century  firm  whose 
activities  do  not  appear  in  re- 
cent days  to  have  received  the 
attention  and  credit  they  un- 
doubtedly deserve. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  the 
chandeliers  are  in  the  rococo 
style  typical  of  the  period,  and 
an  interesting  point  may  be 
observed  in  comparing  the  de- 
signs in  the  different  rooms. 
The  shaft  of  the  chandelier  in 
the  large  Octagon  (No.  iii)  is 
composed  entirely  of  the  ball 
motif  which  has  generally 
been  accepted  as  the  earliest 
form  used  in  this  connexion. 
In  the  Ball  Room  (No.  iv), 
however,  we  find  the  one- 
piece  Grecian  urn  appearing 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the 
stem,  while  in  the  Tea  Room  (No.  v)  the  urn 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  large  ball.  The 
smaller  Octagon  (No.  vi)  has  only  the  urn, 
made  in  two  separate  pieces,  a  form  of  con- 
struction found  generally  in  chandeliers  of  the 
later  Adam  period  (circa  1790).  The  candle 
branches  are  of  the  earliest  type,  made  en- 
tirely of  glass,  terminating  in  a  tube  designed 
to  hold  the  wax  candle  firmly. 

The  chandeliers  bear  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  one  of  much  smaller  size  which 
has  been  hanging  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  some  years.  The  latter,  however, 
came  from  the  Parish  Church  of  Thomas- 
town,  Ireland,  and  while  there  is  no  actual 
proof,  the  Museum  Authorities  have  some 
cause  to  believe  that  it  may  have  been  made 
at  Waterford.  If  this  be  true  it  establishes  that 
Irish  factories  copied  the  designs  which  were 
popular  in  London  twenty  years  previously. 

(Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Delomosne  &  Son  Limited.) 
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THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION  :  FIFTH  YEAR— I 


By  THE  EDITORS 


T 


O  all 
C  o  n  - 
n  o  i  s  - 
seurs,  to  all  in- 
terested in  'the 
Gentle  Hobby' 
of  collecting,  to 
all  who  care  for 
those  delect- 
able work-and- 
playthings  that 
have  been 
handed  down 
to  us  from  the 
past,  the  An- 
tique Dealers1 
Fair  and  Ex- 
hibition is  an 
event  as  eagerly 
awaited  as  it  is 
warmly  wel- 
comed. Pleas- 
urable antici- 
pations will 
not  be  disap- 
pointed. New 

old  things  have  come  to  light  and  dealers  are  giving  of 
their  best  in  great  variety.  The  Fair,  after  four  success- 
ful years,  has  become  an  established  institution.  En- 
thusiasts in  this  gentle  art  of  collecting,  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging as  their  leader  and  patron  Her  Majesty 
'Queen  Mary,  will  themselves  collect  in  their  thousands 
during  the  fortnight  the  show  is  to  remain  open  this 
year.  As  a  special  attraction  to  the  Fair,  Her  Majesty 
is  once  again  lending  some  of  her  own  treasures.  The 
opening  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  the  Most  Hon. 
the  Marquess  of  Willingdon,  P.C.,  G.C.S.E,  etc.,  on 
Thursday,  October  27th,  at  3  p.m.,  and  on  this  day 
there  will  be  a  private  view  from  10.30  a.m.  till  5 
p.m.,  after  which  the  public  will  be  admitted  until  8 
p.m.  The  Fair  will  remain  open  thereafter  from  10.30 
a.m.  daily,  except  Sundays,  until  Friday,  November 
1  ith.  The  price  of  admission  will  be  2s.  6d.,  including 
a  profusely  illustrated  guide  with  descriptive  matter 
by  Mr.  Frank  Davis.  A  part  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
reserved  to  the  St.  George's  Hospital  Rebuilding 


A  (  ANTON  ENAMEL  VASE  OF  THE  YUNG 
CHLNG  PERIOD,  SHOWN  BY  SPINK  &  SON 


Fund  and  to  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
Incidentally,  we  may  remark  that  THE  CONNOIS- 
SEUR is  the  officially  recognized  publication  for  the 
B.A.D.A.  appointed  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  all  those  who  buy,  sell,  or  collect  antiques. 
And  here  it  may  be  once  more  affirmed  that  every 
object  to  be  seen  in  this  great  assemblage  at  Grosvenor 
House  bears  an  unimpeachable  warrant  of  antiquity, 
guaranteed  by  a  severe  executive  committee  of  judges. 
Prices,  as  before,  will  be  as  varied  as  the  objects  them- 
selves, so  that  all  purses  may  be  suited. 

From  notes  and  photographs  supplied  to  us  in  ad- 
vance by  the  owners,  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  and 
describe  some  of  the  more  representative  pieces  which 
will  adorn  the  stands  in  the  Exhibition. 

As  formerly,  Stand  No.  1  displays  a  magnificent  col- 
lection, covering  a  wide  stretch  of  art  interests,  from 
the  galleries  of  Messrs.  SPINK  &  SON  LTD.,  in 
King  Street,  St.  James's.  No  firm  has  a  greater  reputa- 
tion than  Spink's,  nor  one  more  solidly  founded.  The 
rare  and  exquisite  of  the  finest  periods  of  all  cultures 
are  their  quarry,  and  the  choicest  selection  of  these, 
skilfully  grouped  upon  a  stand  which  occupies  en- 
tirely one  end  of  the 
great  hall  at  Grosvenor 
House,  is  a  most  impres- 
sive sight.  Many  of  the 
jade  carvings  to  be 
shown  this  year  are  of  a 
quality  all  but  unobtain- 
able. The  smaller  carv- 
ings in  that  'mystic' 
stone  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  gifts  and  for  dis- 
play in  the  small  cabi- 
nets which  are  now  so 
fashionable.  Of  the 
works  of  art  on  this  great 
stand  none  will  be  more 
remarkable  alike  for 
rarity  and  perfection 
than  the  Canton  enamel 
vase  of  the  Yung  Cheng 
period  ( a. d.  1723-1735), 
which  we  illustrate.  This 
piece  is  indeed  'unique' : 


A  SILVER-GILT  STANDING  SALT 
LONDON  1567  :  CRICHTON  BROS. 
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of  superlative  quality,  it  is  decorated  with  gourds 
and  leaves  in  colours  on  a  stippled  Imperial  yellow- 
ground  and  with  two  panels  painted  with  birds  and 
blossomed  trees — the  whole  incomparably  delicate 
and  exquisite.  Finely  carved  red  lacquer,  ivories, 
porcelains,  Canton  and  cloisonne  enamels  and  Impe- 
rial silk  embroideries  and  hangings  will  be  gathered 
like  a  pageant  of  the  Chinese  arts  in  Messrs.  Spink's 
exhibition.  Nor  will  China  exhaust  the  range  of  the 
firm's  exhibits.  Ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  will  con- 
tribute treasures  to  Stand  i ;  there  will  be  'old  mas- 
ters' of  the  European  schools,  and  even  rare  pieces  of 
English  silver  and  Sheffield  plate. 

To  think  of  silver — especially  rare  silver  of  the 
XVI,  XVII  and  XVIII  Centuries— is  to  think  of 
CRICHTON  BROS.,  in  Old  Bond  Street.  The  fam- 
ous firm  will  again  give  a  splendid  display  on  its  usual 
stand.  To  select  from  such  an  array  for  mention  is 
difficult,  for  every  piece  has  its  peculiar  charm  and 


A  CREAM-COLOURED  LACQUER  CABINET  OF  GEORGE  I  PERIOD, 
DECORATED  IN  POLYCHROME  :  ON  ORIGINAL  STAND  :  EXHIBITED 


SILVER-GILT  INKSTAND  OF  1823,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE 
ROUND  TOWER,  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  SHOWN  BY  RALPH  HYMAN 


each  is  of  exceptional  quality.  A  wrythen-topped 
spoon  made  in  1509  must,  however,  be  singled  out  as 
of  very  special  interest;  it  is  in  mint  state,  and  without 
doubt  the  finest  example  extant.  Our 
illustration  shows  an  Elizabethan  stand- 
ing salt,  a  piece  of  rare  workmanship 
richly  embossed  in  the  noble  style  of  the 
period:  made  in  London,  1567,  it  stands 
7  inches  high.  Other  outstanding  Eliza- 
bethan pieces  are  two  Tiger-ware  jugs 
with  finely  chased  mounts.  Of  Charles 
II's  reign,  Crichton  Bros,  have  a  wine 
cup  and  ewer,  both  of  which  are  admir- 
able. Turning  to  the  XVIII  Century, 
we  shall  find  two  choice  pieces  by  the 
famous  Paul  Lamerie — a  fruit-basket 
of  1  742  and  a  rare  sweet-basket  of  the 
historic  year  1745.  Lastly,  we  would  men- 
tion very  specially  a  superb  gilt  toilet 
service  of  that  same  period — George  II. 
This  service  comprises  no  less  than 
twenty-five  pieces,  each  of  which  bears, 
finely  engraved,  the  arms  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Beaufort  and  his  Duchess,  Eliza- 
beth Berkeley.  Beautiful  silver  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  home  beautiful:  it  sets 
its  aristocratic  seal  upon  the  culture  of 
the  house  (Stand  No.  15). 

CAMERONS  of  Mount  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  will  have  a  spectacular 
showing  at  Stand  69.  The  lacquered 
furniture  they  have  selected  for  the  Fair 
is  very  distinguished.  This  includes  a 
dressing-table  in  black  and  gold  lacquer, 
by  Chippendale,  originally  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  at  Bad- 
minton: the  bed  which  belongs  to  the 
same  suite  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Exquisite 

BRILLIANTLY  ,  .  , 

by  camerons       alike  in  proportion  and  ornament  is  the 
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K  PAIR  OF  CHINESE  CLOISONNE  ENAMEL  FIGURES  OF  COCKS,  OF  THE 
CHI'EN  LUNG  PERIOD  :  BRILLIANT  COLOURING  :  H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS 


choice  group  of  Georgian  sporting  snuff-boxes 
in  silver.  But  perhaps  the  most  arresting  of  all 
Ralph  Hyman's  exhibits  will  be  the  silver-gilt 
inkstand  illustrated  here.  This  piece,  which 
bears  the  London  hallmark  for  1823,  is  mod- 
elled in  the  form  of  the  Round  Tower  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  shows  the  tower  as  it  was  before 
its  reconstruction  in  1  824.  The  inkstand  is  the 
work  of  Thomas  Hamlet,  Court-silversmith  to 
King  George  IV,  and  was  given  by  that 
monarch  to  Henry,  3rd  Baron  and  1st  Marquess 
Conyngham,  K.P.,  who  held  the  offices  of  Con- 
stable of  Windsor  Castle  and  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household  from  1821  to  1830. 

A  variety  of  delightful  bibelots  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  Stand  19  by  Messrs.  H.  BLAIR- 


cream  lacquer  cabinet  chosen  for  our 
illustration.  The  colouring,  too,  of  this 
piece  is  sumptuous:  the  marginal  sur- 
round is  in  brilliant  red  and  gold,  the 
decoration  in  polychrome.  A  garden 
landscape  adorns  the  outer  sides  of  the 
door-panels;  large  baskets  of  flowers, 
with  perched  and  flying  birds,  are  on 
the  inner  sides.  The  drawer-fronts  are 
richly  decorated  with  varied  scenes. 
The  cabinet  has  its  original  stand  with 
a  centre  shell-motive  and  graceful 
cabriole  legs  enriched  with  lion-masks 
and  terminating  in  lions'-paw  feet. 

That  well-known  specialist  in  old 
silver,  RALPH  HYMAN  of  Great 
Russell  Street,  will  stage  a  distinguished 
showing  of  rare  pieces  of  high  quality, 
from  various  periods,  at  this  year's  Fair 
(Stand  82) .  The  early  pieces  will  include 
a  large  collection  of  English  spoons, 
with  a  Henry  VIII  'hexagonal  seal-top' 
of  1532,  and  an  'apostle-top'  of  1535, 
among  them.  Of  the  Elizabethan  age 
is  a  fine  chalice,  and  the  later  Stuart 
period  will  number  among  its  examples 
a  Charles  II  caudle  cup  and  cover. 
XVIII-century  silver  will  be  well  re- 
presented, notably  by  a  George  I  plain, 
pear-shaped  tea-pot  of  1 7 1 5,  in  superb 
condition,  and  a  massive  Georgian 
twenty-two-pint  punch  bowl,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  East  India  Company. 
American  silver  of  the  Colonial  period, 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia will  be  featured,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  fine  snuff-boxes,  comprising 
English  and  French  gold  boxes  and  a 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  CHINA-CABINET  OF  OLIVE  WOOD  WITH  SYCAMORE  LINES 
C.  1690  :  FRONT  AND  SIDES  VENEERED   IN   OYSTER  PATTERN'  :  MALLETT  &  SON 
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SKVENTEENTH-CKN'l .  STAFFORD 
SHIRK  PARROT  :  J.  K.  COOKSOK 


SILVER  INKSTAND  MADE  BY  ROBERT  AND  SAMUEL  HENNELL 
1804  :  MINT  CONDITION  :  SHOWN  BY  R.  G.  HENNELL  &  SONS 


MAN  &  SONS,  LTD.,  of  New  Bond  Street.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  will  be  examples  of  XVIII-century 
craftsmanship,  that  age  when  elegance  and  refinement 
in  all  branches  of  the  arts  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch.  This  was  the  age  when  'gentility'  was  born,  and 
certainly  the  furnishings  and  all  appurtenances  in  the 
homes  of  the  well-born  and 
rich  reflected  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  good  manners 
never  attained  before  nor  since. 
Many  an  article  that  formerly 
graced  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Georgian  days  will  be  seen 
here ;  fine  examples  of  furniture 
in  walnut  and  mahogany, 
Chinese  mirror  paintings — of 
which  Messrs.  Blairman  have 
probably  the  finest  series  in  the 
country — and  a  group  of  pre- 
cious XVIII-century  French 
gold  boxes  and  bijouterie.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  furniture  we 
may  mention  a  George  I  wal- 
nut card  table  with  fold-over 
top,  in  richly  figured  wood  with 
gilt  gesso  carving  of  floriated 
ornament  on  the  knees.  A  pair 
of  George  I  gilt  wall  mirrors 
with  the  original  Vauxhall 
bevelled  and  engraved  plates 
would  match  well  the  table  just 
described.  One  of  the  Chinese 


DEDICATION  COPY  OF  DIDOT'S  3-VOLUME  RACINE 
FROM  NAPOLEON'S  LIBRARY  :  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER 


mirrors  of  particular  in- 
terest, mentioned  before 
in  these  pages,  depicts  The 
Art  of  Verse,  and  a  very 
fine  pair  illustrate  the 
months  May  and  Septem- 
ber. The  French  gold  boxes 
are  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship, some  of  them  being 
set  with  jewels,  decorated 
with  coloured  enamel 
paintings  and  inset  with 
lapis-lazuli.  Among  the 
Chinese  objets  d'art,  care- 
fully chosen  from  the 
many  fine  examples  in 
Messrs.  Blairman's  stock, 
we  may  draw  attention  to 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  pair  oi 
cocks  in  cloisonne  enamels 
of  brilliant  colouring, 
here  illustrated  (p.  197). 

The  world-famed  house  of  MALLETT  &  SON, 
New  Bond  Street,  will  again  loom  large  at  Grosvenor 
House.  Their  furniture  will  comprise  the  whole  range 
of  styles  that  dominated  the  XVII  and  XVIII  Cen- 
turies, alike  in  oak  and  walnut,  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood.  Of  the  latter  century  will  be  seen  a  pair  of 
admirable  side-tables  designed  by  Robert  Adam  in 
1774  for  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn's  house,  20  St. 

James's  Square.  The  carved 
friezes  of  these  pieces  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extremely 
high  finish.  The  XVII-century 
furniture  will  include  the  Wil- 
liam &  Mary  china  cabinet  il- 
lustrated (p.  1 97)  as  being  of  ex- 
ceptional interest.  It  was  made 
about  1690,  at  the  moment 
when  Oriental  porcelain  was 
first  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  and  had  just  become 
the  'rage'  in  England.  This 
cabinet,  designed  to  hold  the 
precious  ware,  is  of  olive  wood 
with  lines  of  sycamore;  the 
front  and  sides  veneered  with 
cross-sections  of  wood  in  the 
'oyster  pattern' ;  all  the  mould- 
ings are  crossbanded.  Mallett's 
chinaware  will  be  equally  at- 
tractive: old  Worcester  and 
Chelsea  will  be  on  view,  and 
rare  Chinese  porcelains.  The 
plate  exhibited  will  include 
two  cases  of  old  English  silver, 
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have  had  in  gathering  together  pieces  made  by 
their  ancestors  from  two  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  inkstand,  of  unusual  shape 
and  design,  shown  in  our  illustration,  was  made 
by  Robert  and  Samuel  Hennell  in  1804,  each 
individual  piece  being  marked.  Although  clearly 
made  for  a  special  occasion,  its  mint  condition 
proves  that  it  could  never  have  been  used. 

A  subtle  instinct  of  selection  is  among  the 
characteristics  of  CHAS.  J.  SAWYER  LTD. 
of  Grafton  Street,  who,  as  in  previous  years, 
will  have  an  assemblage  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  'human'  element  in  book- 
collecting  is  always,  and  admirably,  stressed  in 
this  firm's  exhibits,  which  are  rich  in  personal 
association.  Sawyer's  stand  (No.  49)  will  dis- 
play among  its  treasures  a  remarkable  series  of 
royal  bindings  from  the  libraries  of  English 


PAIR  OF  CUT-GLASS  CANDELABRA  FOR  TABLE 
GARNITURE  :  18?  IN.  HIGH  :  DELOMOSNE  &  SON 


very  carefully  chosen :  wine  cups  of  early 
Stuart  times,  tankards  and  porringers 
of  Charles  II's  reign,  and  punch  bowls 
of  Queen  Anne's.  Rare  pieces  will  bring 
joy  to  collectors  on  the  look  out  for  un- 
usual prizes.  An  Elizabethan  cocoanut 
cup  by  Peter  Quick  of  Barnstaple  will 
be  one  of  these  prizes;  another  will  be 
a  Charles  II  cage-work  canister  and 
cover  by  Nicholas  Wollaston;  yet  an- 
other, a  tigerware  jug  by  Easton  of 
Exeter.  The  Apostle  spoons  to  be  shown 
by  Mallett  &  Son  are  remarkable  for 
their  perfect  state,  and  form  together 
a  splendid  collection  (Stand  100). 

Stand  No.  2  at  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair,  that  upon  which  Messrs.  R.  G. 
HENNELL  &  SONS  of  Southamp- 
ton Street,  Bloomsbury,  will  display 
ilver,  is  likely  to  be  unique,  since  the 
greater  number  of  the  articles  shown 
upon  it  were  made  by  the  firm  exhibit- 
ing them.  This  particular  record  is  not 
likely  to  be  matched.  From  1736  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  XIX  Century, 
the  Hennells,  and  notably  David,  the 
two  Roberts  and  Samuel,  were  among 
the  foremost  London  silversmiths.  From 
that  time,  the  firm,  then  known  as  R. 
G.  Hennell  &  Sons,  gave  up  their  silver 
trade  in  favour  of  pearls  and  jewels. 
Now  once  again  the  Hennells  have  taken 
up  the  trade  in  antique  silver,  and  a 
most  busy  and  interesting  time  they 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  BUFFET  WITH  CARVED  BULBOUS  SUPPORTS  AND  FRONT  RAILS 
OF  OAK  WOOD   :   SHOWN  BY  STUART  &  TURNER,  LTD.  (DESCRIBED  ON   P.  202) 
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monarchs  from  Henry  YIII  to  George  IV.  These  will 
include  a  binding  of  Henry  VIII  with  the  Royal  Arms 
and  those  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Wry  rare  and  re- 
plete with  a  poignant  interest  is  a  volume  with  ar- 
morial binding  from  the  library  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  gifted  heir  of  James  I,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  at  Richmond.  From  Napoleon's  library 
comes  the  superb  dedication  copy,  with  a  presentation 
inscription,  of  Didot's  celebrated  3-volume  edition  of 
Racinetillustrated  p.  1 98) .  Other  beautiful  French  books 
have  armorial  bindings  of  Marie- Antoinette,  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  Decorative 
gilt-tooled  and  inlaid  examples  of  such  famous  bind- 


CHIPPENDALE  WING  BOOK-CASE  EN  MAHOGANY  :  THE  UPPER 
WITH  ORIGINAL  GLASS  .  HT.  7  FT.  6  IN.  ;  WIDTH  7  FT.  6J  IN.  ;  DEPTH 


ers  as  Samuel  Mearne,  Edwards  of  Halifax  and 
Thomas  Gosden  will  also  be  shown.  Among  the  Il- 
luminated Manuscripts  of  the  XV  Century  will  be  a 
lavishly  decorated  Horae  of  exceptional  beauty,  con- 
taining 39  beautiful  miniatures  which  include  the 
rare  theme  of  the  'Infant  Jesus  learning  to  Walk.' 
Many  important  works  of  English  literature,  a  special- 
ity of  the  firm,  will  be  exhibited,  and  an  unusually 
interesting  collection  of  rare  sporting  and  coloured- 
plate  volumes. 

Readers  will  note  the  striking  colour  plate  in  this 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  of  two  busts  representing 
George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte.  These  two  figures 

are  among  the  exhibits  of 
J.  R.  COOKSON  of 
Kendal,  an  expert,  among 
other  branches  of  the  an- 
tique trade,  in  old  English 
pottery  and  porcelain.  The 
two  busts  are  of  Stafford- 
shire w  are  of  the  Whieldon 
type  with  running  coloured 
glazes  and  were  doubtless 
made  to  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of 
the  King  and  Queen  in 
i  76  i.  They  are  in  fine 
condition,  probably 
unique  specimens,  and 
were  coveted  by  a  famous 
collector  of  ceramics,  re- 
cently deceased.  Needless 
to  say,  Whieldon  is  one  of 
the  important  figures 
among  our  old  master  pot- 
ters of  the  XVIII  Century, 
and  the  royal  pair  here  de- 
picted will  certainly  not 
long  await  a  purchaser. 
Mr.  Cookson,  vide  Sir 
Harold  Mackintosh's  new- 
ly published  Early  English 
Figure  Pottery,  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  deal- 
ers in  this  class  oiobjets  d'art 
and  always  has  a  very  large 
and  fine  stock  .We  also  illus- 
trate on  p.  1 98,  in  black  and 
white  from  a  photograph 
which  Mr.  Cookson  has  sent 
us.  a  quaint  and  delight- 
ful XVI  I-century  Stafford- 
shire slip-ware  model  ol  a 
parrot  5^  inches  high,  lead 
glazed,  the  decoration 
Y  ft  ir^ov^vKHoSAl      beingin  dark  brown.  It  was 
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probably  made  by  Miles  of  Shelton  about  [685,  and 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  rare  model  of  a  duck  in  the 
Capt.  Price  Collection  and  illustrated  in  his  hook. 
Very  few  pieces  of  this  class  can  have  survived.  Mr. 
Cookson  also  specializes  in  old  furniture,  needlework, 
silver,  pictures,  prints  and  hardstone  articles. 

The  many  forms  in  which  glass  manifests  its 
glittering  charms  give  it  a  special  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  collectors.  And  how  well  it  mixes  with  other 
objects  of  art,  with  silver,  with  fine  mahogany  and 
spotless  napery.  Both  from  its  own  sparkling  nature 
and  from  its  function  as  'Light-bearer'  it  is  more  often 
than  not  the  high  spot  in  the  decoration  of  a  room. 


PAIR  OF  WARRIORS,  OF  MING  PERIOD,  WITH  GREEN  GLAZE 
HEADS  AND  ARMS  UNGLAZED  :  BLUETT  &  SONS  (SEE  PP.  203-4) 

We  have  but  few  specialists  in  England  in  the  know- 
ledge of  glass,  but  they  are  all  men  of  rare  under- 
standing and  experience,  and  we  are  sure  their  dis- 
play at  the  Fair  this  year  will  not  be  the  least  of  its 
attractions.  Messrs.  DELOMOSNE  AND  SON 
LIMITED  are  particularly  associated  with  cut-glass 
chandeliers  and  candelabra  of  the  XVIII  Century 
and  are  responsible  for  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
famous  Bath  chandeliers.  To  Stand  68  they  will  bring, 
from  their  large  store  at  4  Campden  Hill  Road, 
several  pairs  of  smaller  cut-glass  candelabra  of  the 
XVIII  Century  and  the  Regency.  One  pair  of  rare 
design  and  unusually  small  proportions  which  makes 
a  beautiful  table  garniture  is  illustrated,  p.  199.  There 


IRISH  SILVER  DISH-RING  OF  THE  EARLIEST  TYPE,  PIERCED  AND 
CHASED  :  DUBLIN,  C.  1755  :  A.  B.  GILBERT,  BELFAST  (SEE  PP.  204-5) 


will  be  a  selection  of  early  wineglasses,  many  of  them 
important  historical  specimens,  a  series  of  exception- 
ally fine  sweetmeat  glasses,  early  glass  candlesticks 
and  a  variety  of  English  and  Irish  table  glass  of  all 
kinds.  The  porcelain  will  include  a  number  of  Chelsea 
and  Derby  figures  in  addition  to  dessert  and  tea  ser- 
vices of  fine  quality.  Many  attractive  needlework  pic- 


UTN'G  CHAIR  OF  THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PERIOD,  COVERED 
IN  OLD  APPLIOUE  :  THE  DOWER  HOUSE,  NEWBURY  (SEE  P.  207) 
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A  PAIR  OF  SILVER  CHRISTENING  CUPS  BY  THE  GUERNSEY  SILVERSMITH 
I.H.,  C.  1760  :  THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  CO.  (SEE  P.  203) 


CHIPPENDALE  BOOKCASE,  FINELY  CARVED,  WITH  STEEPLY  CURVED  PEDI- 
MENT, AND  OF  RICH,  FIGURED  WOOD  :  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS  (SEE  P.  208) 


tures  are  to  be  sent,  among  which  is  a  quite 
exceptional  panel  of  important  size,  in  petit 
point  stitch  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  re- 
presenting farming  and  harvesting  scenes. 
The  larger  hanging  chandeliers  in  this 
firm's  stock  should  be  inspected  at  Camp- 
den  Hill  Road. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Elizabethan 
furniture  it  is  possible  to  meet  with  nowa- 
days will  be  exhibited  on  Stand  14,  that  of 
STUART  AND  TURNER  LTD.  of 
Soho  Square.  This  magnificent  relic  of  the 
.spacious  days,  in  as  perfect  condition  as  any 
we  have  seen  of  its  kind,  is  the  oak  buffet 
here  illustrated,  p.  199.  The  carving  on 
the  bulbous  supports  and  front  rails  are  of 
great  freedom  and  distinction,  the  centre 
frieze  being  unusually  free  and  naturalistic 
in  treatment.  No  one  could  fail  to  admire 
the  bold  outward  curves  of  the  bulb  sup- 
ports, nor  the  vigour  of  the  design  and  exe- 
cution of  the  whole.  This  is  a  magnificent 
sideboard  indeed.  Besides  such  earlier 
pieces,  there  will  be  a  number  of  interesting 
and  well-chosen  examples  of  XVII-  and 
XVIII-century  English  furniture,  one  of 
them  a  remarkably  fine  breakfront  book- 
case of  the  latter  period.  This  house,  besides 
specializing  in  antiques  of  many  branches, 
undertakes  period  decorations,  at  which  the 
members  are  acknowledged  experts. 

It  is  fitting  to  mention  here  the  general 
regret  of  all  members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  and 
of  the  many  friends  concerned  that  Mr. 
Cecil  F.  Turner  has,  owing  to  pressure  of 
business,  relinquished  his  office  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  though 
he  will  remain  an  active  member  of  it.  It 
has  been  largely  due  to  him,  during  his  four 
years  of  office,  that  by  his  tact,  his  organ- 
izing ability  and  his  incessant  work,  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  has  met  with 
such  outstanding  success. 

When  the  name  OWEN  EVAN- 
THOMAS  LTD.  is  mentioned,  the  mind 
immediately  conjures  up  all  manner  of 
pleasant  things  made  in  wood.  From  the 
famed  house  in  Dover  Street  many  of  these 
will  be  brought  to  grace  and  garnish  stand 
No.  39.  This  house  is  not  only  noted  for 
beautiful  examples  of  XVII-  and  XVIII- 
century  furniture  and  panelling,  but  the 
perspicacity  and  knowledge  of  its  principal 
has  been  for  many  years  specially  directed  1 
to  that  branch  of  early  woodwork  know  n 
generically  as  'treen,'  which  includes  was- 
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sail  bowls  and  other  wood  vessels,  boxes 
and  turned  articles,  spoons,  spinning 
wheels  and  a  variety  of  useful  things. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fine 
Chippendale  mahogany  wing-bookcase 
shown  on  p.  200.  The  lower  part  has  a 
cupboard  in  each  wing  and  five  drawers 
in  the  centre;  the  two  upper  drawers  in 
the  latter  section  form  a  secretaire 
when  open,  with  small  interior  drawers 
having  inlaid  borders,  a  small  cupboard 
with  fretted  borders  and  pigeon-holes. 
The  upper  part  fitted  with  shelves  has 
latticed  doors  containing  the  original 
glass.  This  bookcase  is  of  superb  crafts- 
manship, and  once  again  illustrates  the 
seemingly  endless  ingenuity  in  Chip- 
pendale design.  It  has  a  cornice  deli- 
cately carved  with  a  Chinese  fret,  and 
the  unusual  feature  of  canted  stiles  be- 
tween each  wing  and  the  centre  in  both 
upper  and  lower  parts,  also  carved  with 
a  Chinese  fret  of  very  pleasing  design.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  the  fret  borders  all  harmonize,  they 
vary  considerably  in  detail.  The  colour  throughout  is 
of  that  rich  warm  brown,  which,  coupled  with  the  fine 
figuring,  occurs  only  in  wood  of  the 
highest  quality.  This  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  piece,  well  worthy  of  close 
study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  fur- 
niture of  the  great  mahogany  century. 
Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  height  7 
ft.  6  in.,  width  over  all  7  ft.  6J  in.  and 
depth  back  to  front  1  ft.  1 1  in.  We 
should  further  mention  a  4  ft.  6  in.  ser- 
pentine mahogany  commode  of  Chip- 
pendale design,  with  twelve  drawers 
and  original  handles,  a  Hepplewhite 
dressing-table  on  cabriole  legs,  and  an 
oval  table  on  tripod,  as  especially  in- 
teresting pieces. 

For  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  Chinese  art  BLUETT  & 
SONS,  close  to  Claridge's,  have  a  de- 
served celebrity.  This  autumn  they  will 
lose  nothing  of  their  great  reputation, 
for  their  exhibits  on  Stand  101  have 
been  chosen  with  an  accurate  eye  for 
what  is  best  and  most  attractive.  From 
the  works  of  art  to  be  shown  may  be 
cited  a  group  of  admirable  bronze  ves- 
sels of  the  Shang  Yin  period,  some  early 
Han  and  T'ang  pottery,  Sung  porcelains 
and  monochromes  and  polychromes  of 
extraordinary  delicacy  from  the  XVII 
and  XVIII  Centuries.  There  will  be  a 


PAIR  OF  KYLI.XS  ON  ROCKY  MOUNDS,  WITH  PRUNUS  FLOWERS  &  HO-HO  BIRDS 
IN  BRILLIANT  ENAMELS  :  8  IN.  HIGH  :  K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD  :  JOHN  SPARKS  LTD. 


number  of  decorative  porcelains,  these  being  very  par- 
ticularly Messrs.  Bluett's  speciality.  Of  these  the  Ming 
'warriors,'  each  g  \  in.  high,  illustrated  here  on  p.  201, 
are  delightful  pieces.  The  heads  and  arms  of  the  war- 


A  CHIPPENDALE  STRAIGHT  FRONT  COMMODE,  WITH  SLIDE  AND  CANTED  FRET- 
ENDS   :   EXHIBITED  AT  THE    FAIR  BY   HARRODS  LTD.   (DESCRIBED   ON   P.  209) 
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riors  are  unglazed  and  burnt  red  in  the 
firing,  other  parts  of  the  figures  having  a 
green  celadon  glaze.  Rare  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  Chinese  art  will  be  shown 
by  Bluett's,  including  pictures,  sculpture 
and  fine  examples  of  lacquer.  The  passion 
for  all  things  Chinese  which  has  seen  so 
great  a  revival  of  recent  years,  and  to 
which  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
gave  so  much  impetus,  shows  no  symp- 
tom of  decline;  rather,  the  present  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Celestial  Empire  increases 
our  sympathy  for,  and  admiration  of,  a 
nation  so  exceptionally  gifted.  Chinese  art 
has  taken  its  place  permanently  among 
the  classic  interests  of  the  collector  and 
the  connoisseur. 

Another  firm  famous  as  adepts  in  the 
mysteries  of  Chinese  art  is  JOHN 
SPARKS  LTD.,  who  will  be  exhibiting 
many  treasures  on  Stand  No.  1 2.  Of  these 
we  show  an  illustration  on  p.  203  of  two 
remarkable  models  of  Kylins  leaping  over 
fantastic  rocks,  with  prunus  flowers  and  Ho-ho  birds. 
The  three-colour  enamel  glazes  of  these  pieces  are 
brilliant ;  they  are  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  ( a.d.  i  662- 
1722);  8  inches  in  height.  A  Fukien  beaker  of  the 
Ming  period,  the  form  of  which  is  a  modified  version 
of  an  early  bronze  Ku,  is  another  piece  of  unusual  in- 


A  PAIR  OF  RARE  TWO-LIGHT  CANDELABRA,  SHOWING  CHINKSK  IXFM'ENCK 
IN  THE  DESIGN  :  C.  1780  ;  24  IN.  HIGH  ;  15  IN.  WIDE  :  CECIL  DAVIS  (SEE  I'.  210) 

terest.  We  shall  also  see  a  three-piece  altar  set  in 
white  jade  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  of  superlative 
quality,  and  a  number  ol  very  good  Shang  Yin  bronzes. 
A  brush-pot  in  spinach-green  jade  is  another  striking 
piece  to  be  shown,  also  a  'ying  ching'  Buddha.  Lovers 
of  Chinese  porcelains  will  be  in  their  element  among 
Messrs.  Sparks'  collection  of  K'ang  Hsi 
and  later  examples,  all  carefully  chosen 
for  beauty  and  rarity.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  ol  all  this  firm's  exhibits 
will  be  three  standing  figures,  almost  of 
life-size.  These  images,  representing 
Temple  attendants,  are  of  wood,  their 
robes  still  showing  traces  of  the  bril- 
liant pigments  which  originally  decor- 
ated them. 

Many  people  have  pondered  the  ori- 
gin and  exact  use  of  those  quaint  and 
attractive  objects  known  as  Irish  si  her 
dish  rings.  They  are  almost  invariably, 
though  incorrectly,  alluded  to  as  "pota- 
to' rings.  As  Mr.  Westropp  has  told  us 
in  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur, 
October  1936,  which  those  interested 
may  well  turn  to,  .they  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  towards  the  middle  of 
the  XVIII  Century.  One  of  these  in- 
teresting articles,  of  early  type,  made  in 
Dublin  about  1 755,  is  being  shown  on 
Stand  90  (in  the  Gallery)  by  A.  B. 
GILBERT  of  Belfast.  As  may  be  seen 
from  illustration,  p.  201,  it  is  of  spool 

A  PADOUK-WOOD  COFFER  PROBABLY  OF  UNIQUE  DESIGN  :  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  ,  .  ,  ,  ,       .  .     .  .  , 

eighteenth  century  :  w.  Williamson  &  sons,  guildford  (see  p.  209)       shape,  pierced  and  chased  with  birds, 
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fruits  and  flowers.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  design 
is  the  equal  diameters  of  top  and  bottom,  few  of  this 
regularity  of  shape  being  known  to  exist.  Copies  of  so- 
called  'potato'  rings  abound,  but  genuine  ones  are  ex- 
clusively Irish.  These  rings  were  almost  certainly  de- 
vised as  stands  or  supports  for  dishes  and  bowls  con- 
taining hot  foods,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  heat  in- 
juring the  mahogany  table,  of  which  they  usually 
adorned  the  centre.  The  weight  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  ring 
is  20  oz.  Its  diameter  is  8  in.  at  top  and  bottom  and 
its  height  3.',  in.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  particularly  concerned 
with  old  Irish  silver,  and  on  his  stand  will  be  seen 
some  rare  and  interesting  specimens  dating  from  the 
time  of  James  II. 

Furniture  will  occupy  the  largest  floor  space  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  in  its  right, 
that  of  use  combined  with 
shapeliness,  it  should.  And 
as  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  our  daily  life,  why  should 
it  not  be  as  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  we  can  make 
it?  The  hand  of  man  has 
produced  nothing  better  for 
his  companionship  than  the 
well-planned  articles  he  has 
hewn  and  pieced  together 
from  the  many  pleasant 
woods  at  his  service.  Recep- 
tacles for  storing  all  manner 
of  things,  his  books  and  his 
treasures,  his  dress  and  his 
utensils,  or  shaped  to  ac- 
commodate his  person, 
these  things  must  always  be 
in  our  homes.  Intending 
visitors  to  the  Fair  may 
anticipate  a  pleasurable 
variety  to  choose  from  on 
the  stand  arranged  by 
THE  DOWER  HOUSE 
(LTD.)  of  Newbury,  an 
establishment  far-famed 
among  collectors  of  discern- 
ment. The  photograph  on 
p.  201  shows  an  interesting 
William  and  Mary  wing 
chair,  with  a  brown  painted 
carved  underframe.  The 
body  is  entirely  covered  in 
old  applique.  We  are  also 
promised  a  very  fine  large- 
sized  mahogany  bureau 
bookcase  of  Chippendale 
design,  a  small  lacquer  cabi- 
net on  a  Charles  II  silver- 


gilt  stand,  a  noteworthy  William  and  Mary  kingwood 
double-dome  bureau  bookcase  and  many  other  early 
pieces  of  interest  (Stand  59). 

Experience  gained  at  past  Fairs  has  confirmed  the 
SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS' &  SILVERSMITHS' 
COMPANY  LIMITED  in  a  belief  in  the  line-qual- 
ity piece  of  moderate  price  as  the  key  to  a  successful 
exhibition.  Wisely,  we  think,  they  judge  that  the  large 
majority  of  visitors  to  Grosvenor  House,  while  pausing 
to  wonder  at  the  rarest  objects  of  highest  price,  find 
their  way  accurately  to  the  medium-priced  antiques 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  spend  their  money.  The 
firm  that  specializes  in  superlative  pieces  for  the  privi- 
leged minority  does  not  lose  clients,  for  he  has  his  own 
clientele  for  the  big  treasures;  but  the  exhibitor  of 


A  BOOKCASE  OF  THE  WINGED  OK  BREAK  FRONT  TYPE,  CIRCA  1770  :  THE  THREE  UPPER  SECTIONS 
FITTED  WITH  SHELVES  AND  CUPBOARDS  :  8  FT.  2  IN.  HIGH  ;  7  FT.  4  IN.  WIDE  :  GREGORY  &  CO.  (SEE  P.  210) 
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humbler  and  more  catholic  ambitions  as- 
suredly gains  them.  On  Stand  No.  45,  which 
we  hear  is  to  be  brightly  decorated  with  old 
English  porcelains — Worcester,  Derby  and 
Spode  in  particular — the  Sussex  Gold- 
smiths' &  Silversmiths'  Co.  will  show  silver 
'for  all  pockets,'  all  of  it  of  good  design  and 
taste,  and  much  that  is  very  specially  desir- 
able. The  illustration  on  p.  202  reproduces  a 
pair  of  Christening  Cups,  made  by  a  Guern- 
sey silversmith  I.H.  about  1 760.  This  ex- 
hibit, apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  quality, 
is  important  in  view  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest shown  recently  in  Channel  Island 
Silver.  The  Company  will  also,  as  in  past 
years,  have  on  their  stand  a  tempting  col- 
lection of  old  Sheffield  plate,  the  enthusiasm 
for  which  is  always  fully  maintained. 

From  the  extensive  show  rooms  and  gal- 
leries of  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 
LTD.,  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  where 
is  housed  at  all  times  a  large  stock  of  furni- 
ture, objects  of  art,  china,  etc.,  of  the  finest 
quality  in  the  market,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 


A  MIRROR  OI-   THE  CHIPPENDALI 


THE  ORIGINAL  GILT  :  NOTE  THE  FINELY  MODELLED  HEADS  :  RICE  AND  CHRISTY  (SEE  P.  210) 


A  GROUP  OP  RARE  GLASS,  SHOWING  DECANTERS  AND  'TURNOVER'  IRISH 
SWEETMEAT  BOWLS  :  EXHIBITED  BY  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD.  (SEE  P.  210) 


connoisseurs  and  collectors  from  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  a  selection  of 
rare  and  choice  pieces  will 
be  specially  chosen  for 
Stand  20.  The  furniture 
shown  at  Duke  Street  is 
in  great  range  and  variety, 
but  we  may  mention  here 
two  things  from  the  golden 
age  of  cabinet  making  in 
England  that  will  be  seen 
on  the  stand.  One  of  these 
is  a  Chippendale  silver 
table  of  beautiful  work- 
manship in  the  Chinese 
taste,  a  type  much  sought 
after  to-day.  It  has  a 
pierced  fret  gallery  round 
the  top,  and  4  pierced  legs, 
united  by  fret  stretchers 
centring  in  a  finial.  The 
very  fine  Chippendale 
bookcase  illustrated  p.  202, 
needs  little  description,  ex- 
cept that  one  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  crispness  and 
dexterity  of  the  carving, 
the  steeply  curved  pedi- 
ment and  the  beautiful 
figuring  of  the  wood.  An- 
other rarity  is  a  Queen 
Anne  needlework  carpet, 
having  an  oblong  centre 


PERIOD    IN  PRACTICALLY  UNTOUCHED  CONDITION,  HAVING 
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A  FINELY  STITCHED  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  PICTURE  OF  THE  GEORGIAN 
PERIOD  :  35  X  211  IN.  :  ARCADIAN  SCENE  :  L.  LOEWENTHAL  (DESCRIBED  P.  210) 


panel  of  dark  blue,  with  design  of  leaves  and  scroll  in  red  and 
yellow  and  two  bunches  of  flowers  in  the  centre.  There  are  two 
wide  and  two  narrow  borders  of  formal  design.  The  XVIII-cen- 
tury  furniture  will  include  several  fine  and  important  mirrors, 
and  the  porcelain,  choice  examples  of  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien 
Lung.  There  will  be  no  disappointment  to  visitors  in  any  piece 
on  this  stand  vouched  for  by  a  house  of  impeccable  taste  and 
reputation  for  knowledge. 

A  notable  first  appearance  at  the  Fair  will  be  that  of  the  great 
house  at  Knightsbridge,  HARRODS  LTD.,  known  through- 
out the  world.  In  spite  of  the  all-embracing  nature  of  their 
business  dealings,  this  firm  will  show  that  a  Store  can  also  possess 
that  intimate  personal  atmosphere  which  is  the  keynote  of  most 
antique  dealers'  houses.  Their  stand,  No.  26,  which  was  occupied 
last  year  by  Messrs.  Churchill,  is  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  but 
this  is  giving  Harrods  an  opportunity  to  show  a  selection  from 
only  the  finest  pieces  in  their  collection.  A  few  of  the  items  are  as 
follows.  An  early  XVIII-^entury  card  table  in  walnut,  with 
four  carved  legs,  ball  and  claw  feet  and  concertina  action  frame; 
a  fine  2  ft.  6  in.  early  XVIII-century  walnut  chest  of  drawers 
with  original  handles  and  slide;  a  very  rare  early  XVIII-cen- 
tury walnut  knee-hole  writing  table,  with  double  folding  top; 
the  fine  Chippendale  straight-front  commode  with  slide  and 
canted  fret-ends,  seen  on  p.  203,  in  mint  condition;  a  very  at- 
tractive pair  of  Adam  mirrors  in  carved  and  gilded  frames;  a 
pair  of  important  Hepplewhite  side  tables  in  the  French  manner, 
with  ormolu  mounts,  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  one  il- 
lustrated in  Macquoid's  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  vol.  3,  p. 
272,  Fig.  58.  Another  rare  and  unusual  piece  Harrods  hope  to 
exhibit  is  a  padouk-wood  bureau  bookcase  with  the  original 
tutenag  handles  and  escutcheons,  and  with  massive  tutenag 
carrying  handles.  This  piece,  measuring  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  6  ft. 
2  in.  high,  was  certainly  made  in  China,  probably  for  an  Eng- 
lish resident,  and  is  complete  as  originally  made,  in  every  respect. 

On  Stand  23,  to  be  occupied  by  W.  WILLIAMSON  & 
SONS  of  Guildford,  will  be  seen  several  pieces  of  furniture 


ranging  in  dale  from  Stuart  to  late  Geor- 
gian days.  The  most  unusual  of  these  is  the 
padouk-wood  coffer,  seen  in  illustration,  p. 
204,  and  certainly  we  do  not  recollect  hav- 
ing come  across  a  piece  of  this  character 
previously.  It  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  XVIII  Century,  and  its  design  is  prob- 
ably unique.  The  colour  and  fine  figuring 
of  the  wood  are  further  attractions.  An 
extremely  elegant  walnut  knee-hole  table 
of  Queen  Anne  date,  of  small  dimensions 
and  beautiful  colour,  its  seven  drawers  re- 
taining their  original  brass  handles  is  a  cov- 
etable  possession.  A  3  ft.  9  in.  serpentine 
mahogany  commode,  with  top  drawer  fit- 
ted as  a  dressing-table,  having  a  mirror, 
writing  slide  and  the  usual  boxes  and  parti- 
tions, of  fine  colour  and  graceful  lines,  may 
be  dated  about  1 770.  Other  pieces  described 
to  us  of  which  we  have  seen  photographs, 
are  two  Charles  II  walnut,  caned  back  and 
seat  arm  chairs,  well-matched  though  not 
a  pair ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  arm  chair 
with  original  pierced  under  rails  and  old 
green  silk  coverings;  a  spider-leg  mahogany 
two-flap  table  of  about  1  780;  a  nest  of  three 
mahogany  tables  of  a  little  later  date;  a 
most  distinctive  burr-elm  chest  of  drawers 
of  pleasing  figure  and  colour,  only  2  ft.  10 
in.  wide,  and  a  mahogany  knee-hole  table 
with  drawers,  etc.,  of  late  XVIII  Century. 

The  knowledge  of  antique  glass  among 
collectors  has  grown  apace  within  recent 
years.  A  few  decades  ago  there  were  many 
shops  dealing  in  alleged  antique  glass,  most 
of  it  of  very  poor  quality  and  much  im- 
ported stuff,  but  it  is  a  happy  state  of  af- 
fairs to-day  that,  though  there  are  fewer 
shops,  the  collector's  interests  are  safe- 
guarded by  experts  learnedly  versed  in  the 
subject.  Among  these  MR.  CECIL  DAVIS 
is  second  to  none.  At  the  Fair  he  will  again 
occupv  Stand  50,  with  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative display  of  glass;  an  exception  will 
be  the  fine  Adam  chandeliers  in  his  stock, 
but  photographs  of  these  will  be  available 
for  inspection.  Candelabra,  however,  will 
be  shown  in  great  variety,  including  several 
beautiful  pairs  of  Adam  design.  Amongst 
the  pieces  of  early  Irish  glass  will  be  two 
perfectly  matched  pairs  of  faceted  pillar 
candlesticks,  a  number  of  boat -shaped 
fruit-bowls,  several  pairs  of  the  rare,  marked 
Irish  decanters  besides  a  variety  of  other 
decanters  at  lower  prices,  and  Georgian 
drinking  glasses  of  practically  every  type. 
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Among  the  latter  will  figure  a  Beilby  enamelled  goblet 
of  unusual  quality,  a  rare  electioneering  glass  com- 
memorating Robert  Nugent,  comptroller  to  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1 747  and  M.P.  for  Bristol  for  1 754. 
Another  specimen  of  historical  interest  is  an  English 
goblet  with  the  Royal  Arms  combined  with  the  Arms 
of  the  United  Provinces,  engraved  in  1 754  for  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  II  in  that  year.  Numerous  tapersticks  and 
candlesticks  of  various  kinds,  rare  Nevers  glass  figures 
and  several  choice  specimens  of  Bristol  glass  will  be 
shown,  and  a  particularly  interesting  exhibit  will  be  a 
working  model  of  a  glass-cutter  enclosed  in  a  beautiful 
Irish  glass  case.  The  two-light  candelabra  seen  on  p. 
204,  showing  Chinese  influence  in  its  design,  is  24  in. 
high,  of  exquisite  quality,  and  was  made  about  1 780. 

At  all  times  there  are  to  be  seen  good  things  at  the 
extensive  show  rooms  of  GREGORY  &  CO.,  in 
Bruton  Street,  a  house  that  has  been  active  for  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  years  and  with  an  enviable 
reputation  for  knowledge  and  good  taste  in  the  matter 
of  antique  furnishings  and  decorations.  A  number  of 
fine  examples  of  old  English  furniture,  specially  se- 
lected from  their  stock,  will  be  placed  on  Stand  No. 
57,  some  of  them  of  imposing  size,  such  as  the  bookcase 
seen  p.  207,  others  adapted  to  small  rooms,  but  all  of 
impeccable  quality.  The  bookcase  is  of  the  winged  or 
break-front  type,  with  three  upper  sections  fitted  with 
shelves,  and  cupboards  and  drawers  below.  It  stands 
8  ft.  2  in.  high  by  7  ft.  4  in.  wide,  is  in  original  condi- 
tion, of  good  colour  and  excellent  workmanship,  and 
its  date  would  be  about  1770.  Another  piece  of  inte- 
rest which  will  be  exhibited  is  a  very  fine  George  I 
walnut  chair  on  cabriole  legs,  with  carved  knees  and 
lion-paw  feet.  Messrs.  Gregory  will  also  be  showing  a 
walnut  bureau  bookcase,  5  ft.  wide,  with  the  excep- 
tional feature  of  gate  supports  for  the  fall  to  rest  upon, 
instead  of  the  usual  draw-out  lopers. 

One  of  the  'big'  names  in  the  world  of  antique 
furniture  is  RICE  AND  CHRISTY  LTD.  of  Wig- 
more  Street.  They  have  a  wonderful  flair  for  finding 
'the  collector's  piece,'  and  even  when  one  has  desig- 
nated them  as  such  the  description  must  often  be 
endorsed  with  the  specification  'exceptional.'  This 
year  the  firm  shows  a  remarkably  fine  pair  of  Chip- 
pendale settees,  and  a  pair  of  graceful  Sheraton  card- 
tables.  An  Adam  cabinet  is  another  piece  to  be  speci- 
ally noticed.  The  mirror,  seen  in  illustration,  p.  208,  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  the  Chippendale  period,  with  strong, 
rhythmic  ornament,  and  the  modelled  heads  powerful 
and  life-like.  The  original  gilt  is  intact;  the  mirror, 
indeed,  is  in  practically  untouched  condition.  Who- 
ever may  be  fortunate  enough  to  become  the  owner  of 
this  piece  will  receive  the  additional  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing given  the  full  history  of  his  acquisition  (Stand  9). 

Old  needlework  pictures  have  a  particular  charm  of 


their  own,  conjuring  up  very  specially  the  phantoms 
of  an  age  when  time  and  unremitting  labour  were 
gladly  expended  on  work  that  was  neither  ambitious 
nor  primarily  commercial,  but  was  born  of  the  urge 
to  create,  however  humbly,  something  of  beauty.  A 
fascinating  picture  of  the  kind  will  be  shown  by  L. 
LOEWENTHAL  of  St.  James's  Street  (Stand  52)— 
illustrated  on  p.  209;  35  X  2i|  inches  in  size,  this 
picture  of  the  Georgian  period  is  finely  worked  in 
coloured  silks  and  represents  an  Arcadian  scene  of  de- 
lightful artificiality.  A  fashionably  attired  Corydon 
pipes  to  an  equally  modish  Phyllis,  while  not  only  the 
sheep,  goats  and  dogs,  but  a  stag  and  rabbits  listen  to 
the  music.  A  farmer  with  horse  and  cow,  a  river  with 
a  rowing  boat,  and,  on  the  further  bank,  a  country 
house,  a  village  and  a  windmill  complete  the  scene. 
Other  Georgian  silkwork  pictures  will  also  be  exhib- 
ited, and  some  fine  examples  of  glass  pictures.  On  this 
speciality  Mr.  Loewenthal  is  also  an  authority. 

Among  the  fine  pieces  of  old  furniture  to  be  exhib- 
ited this  year  by  PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN  LTD. 
(Stand  16),  we  would  specially  mention  the  excep- 
tionally graceful  yew-wood  desk  with  cabriole  legs,  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period,  illustrated  p.  211.  This  desk 
might  well  be  chosen  to  exemplify  whatever  is  best  in 
English  furniture  design  and  craftsmanship.  It  com- 
bines simplicity  with  elegance  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  bears  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  English  charac- 
ter and  London  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard. 
Furthermore,  its  individuality  is  such  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  specimen  of  its  type  that  was  ever  made  of 
yew-wood.  This  exceptional  desk  will  doubtless  form 
the  centre  of  a  congenial  group  of  kindred  pieces  on 
the  stand  of  this  well-known  firm,  long  established  at 
The  Manor  House,  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire. 

One  of  the  very  few  dependable  firms  in  the  expert 
knowledge  of  antique  glass,  and  standing  at  the  very 
top  of  this  exclusive  class,  is  that  of  ARTHUR 
CHURCHILL  LTD.  of  Marylebone.  A  visit  to 
Stand  34,  and  a  conversation  with  its  keeper  will  re- 
veal the  importance  to  amateurs  of  consulting  a  well- 
instructed  guide  in  a  branch  of  collecting  strewn  with 
pitfalls  and  prone  to  disappointments  and  disillusion- 
ments.  Incidentally  this  house  published  last  year  a 
catalogue  with  some  invaluable  notes  on  English  and 
continental  glass  that  is  strongly  recommended  to 
those  interested.  On  this  stand  will  be  seen,  amongst 
other  things,  a  piece  of  English  glass  of  the  utmost 
rarity,  and  probably  unique — the  blue  Ravenscroft 
vase  illustrated  and  described  in  The  Connoisseur 
last  August,  which  should  surely  be  secured  for  one  of 
our  National  Museums.  Irish  glass,  which  is  in  high 
favour  with  collectors,  is  in  constant  demand,  and  for 
that  reason  fine  specimens  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  procure.  The  forms  range  from  the  finest 
cut-glass  examples  to  moulded  rummers,  but  the  solt, 
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dark  appearance  of  t he  metal  and  the  simplicity  of  the  decor- 
ation render  all  kinds  desirable.  Some  hall-dozen  boat-shaped 
and  turnover-edge  bowls  of  the  finest  quality  will  be  shown,  to- 
gether w  ith  a  number  of  cut  jugs,  dishes  and  wineglasses,  speci- 
mens of  the  familiar  moulded  (and  marked)  Irish  decanters  (see 
illustration,  p.  208),  and  a  few  pairs  of  Irish  lustres.  A  large 
group  will  comprise  glasses  especially  made  for  drinking  ale,  with 
hop  and  barley  motif.  This  type,  with  engraving,  began  early  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  XVIII  Century,  reached  its  zenith  to- 
wards 1 760  in  the  opaque  twist  variety  and  disappeared  together 
with  tall  glasses  of  all  kinds  in  the  cut  stem  period. 

The  stand  (No.  10)  of  B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD.,  Publishers 
and  Booksellers,  should  prove  to  be  a  veritable  treasury  of  all 
that  is  rare  and  beautiful  in  the  realm  of  art-books  ancient  and 
modern.  A  valuable  feature  will  be  the  notable  array  of  reference 
works  on  antique  furniture,  pictures,  prints,  glass,  silver,  and  every 
other  branch  of  art,  the  collection  of  which  is  cultivated  by  con- 
noisseurs. Among  the  rarest  books,  and  those  most  sought,  are 
the  first  edition,  1754,  of  Chippendale's  Gentleman  and  Cabinet 
Maker's  Director,  with  161  engraved  plates;  Hepplewhite's  Cabinet 
Maker  and  Upholsterer' 's  Guide  (the  improved  third  edition,  1  797) ; 
Sheraton's  Drawing  Book  (1804),  with  its  extremely  rare  Appendix, 
the  whole  comprising  1 12  engraved  plates;  R.  &  J.  Adam's  Works 
on  Architecture,  1773;  Pergolesi's  Ornaments  and  Interior  Decoration, 
the  author  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Brothers  Adam  on  their  various  decorative  schemes;  the  great 
Monograph  on  Oriental  Carpets  published  in  Vienna,  1892- 1908, 
the  coloured  reproductions  of  which  are  among  the  finest  chromo- 
lithographs of  carpets  ever  produced.  Among  the  books  with  col- 
our-plates to  be  shown  must  specially  be  mentioned  the  rare 
Ackermann  publication,  by  Papuorth,  comprising  76  aquatint 
views  of  London  as  it  was  about  the  year  1800;  and  a  superb  un- 
foxed  set  of  Joseph  Nash's  Mansions  of  England,  the  four  series  com- 
prising 104  coloured  views.  This  stand  will  be  a  rendezvous  for 
connoisseurs  and  bibliophiles. 

A  name  famous  for  old  English  furniture  is  F.  E.  ANDER- 
SON of  Welshpool.  His  stand  is  No.  1 1,  and  we  anticipate  again 
this  year  a  notable  showing  t.f  pieces  rich  in  colour  and  character, 
some  of  them,  as  formerly,  very  rare.  Knowing  collectors  keep 
their  eye  on  Mr.  Anderson,  for  his  gift  of  selecting  furniture  of 
very  special  quality  and  unusual  interest  is  well  known  among 
connoisseurs.  The  Welsh  firm's  exhibits  are  always  discussed 
eagerly — and  purchasers  follow  apace  where  the  experts  point, 
nor  are  they  unwise. 

There  will,  as  last  year,  be  stands  at  Grosvenor  House,  where 
both  exhibitors  and  purchasers  will  find  the  inestimable  con- 
venience of  expert  packers  of  art  objects.  Messrs.  Davies,  Turner 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Gander  &  White,  and  Messrs.  Pitt  &  Scott, 
Ltd.,  will  have  charge  of  these:  firms  of  absolute  reliability,  who 
will  undertake  in  every  detail  the  transport  or  shipment  of  works 
of  art  to  any  part  of  the  world;  or  hold  them  in  storage  for  their 
clients,  if  desired.  This  fact  should  be  a  further  encouragement 
to  prospective  buyers. 

Among  the  exhibitors  to  whom  articles  and  illustrations  will 
be  devoted  in  our  November  issue  will  be:  Messrs.  M.  Harris 
&  Sons,  Edwards  and  Sons  Ltd.,  J.  M.  Botibol,  J.  J.  Wolff, 


P.  R.  Gillingham,  Alfred  Bullard,  G.  Petty 
and  R.  P.  Way  of  Hath  (furniture);  II. 
R.  Hancock,  Sydney  I..  Moss  and  Lories 
Ltd.  (porcelain);  S.  J.  Phillips,  Victor 
Crichton,  How  of  Edinburgh  Ltd.,  and 
Win.  Bruford  of  Exeter  (silver) ;  John 
Hunt  (Gothic  art);  Harold  Davis  (pic- 
tures) ;  Parker  Gallery  (prints,  etc.) ;  The 
Old  Pewter  Shop;  Trollope  &  Sons  Ltd. 
(panelling);  L.  J.  Wickes  (curiosities); 
Clowes  &  Jauncey  (clocks,  etc.) ;  and 
Harold  Casimir  (metalcraft) . 


DESK  WITH  CABRIOLE  LEGS,  MADE  OF  YEW  WOOD 
QUEEN    ANNE    PERIOD    :   PHILLIPS    OF  HITCHIN 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NEW  TREASURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 


THE  Victoria  and  Albert  collections  continue  to  receive  important  additions.  By  purchase,  the  Department 
of  Paintings  has  been  enriched  by  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  in  coloured  chalks  of  the  first  Lord  Rivers, 
and  an  album  of  oil-colour  studies  by  Luca  Carlevaris  (i  665-1 731),  predecessor  and  master  of  Ganaletto 
as  a  painter  of  topographical  views  of  Venice.  These  sketches,  fifty-three  in  number,  pasted  in  a  large  folio,  are 
mainly  figure  studies,  most  of  which  can  be  traced  as  having  been  worked  into  his  larger  compositions;  several  of 
them,  for  example,  occurring  in  the  Reception  of  Count  Colloredo  at  the  Doge's  Palace  (Dresden  Gallery).  Collectively 
they  form  an  important  record  of  Venetian  dress  between  the  years  1703  and  1 7 1 4,  and  moreover,  they  are 
executed  not  only  with  deftness  and  brilliancy,  but  with  convincing  verisimilitude. 

The  Gainsborough  chalk  portrait  of  The  first  Lord  Rivers,  lately  in  an  American  collection,  was  shown  at  the 
Gainsborough  exhibition,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.,  in  1934.  It  is  endorsed  on  the  back  'one  of  His  Majesty's  Lords  of 
the  Bed  Chamber.'  So  few  of  Gainsborough's  portraits  in  this  medium  are  known  to  exist,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 

congratulation  that  the  present  example  has  returned  to  its  native  country 
as  a  permanent  possession. 

Some  very  important  documents  relating  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.,  have  been  acquired.  These  comprise  a  book,  in  which  are  entered 
204  receipts  for  portraits  in  commission  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for 
works  of  art  which  had  been  lent  him;  thirty-five  letters  from  claimants  for 
portraits;  a  book  of  claims  compiled  by  Mr.  Keightley,  Lawrence's  executor; 
the  account  book  of  the  executor  and  Christie's  priced  and  annotated  cata- 
logues of  Lawrence's  property,  sold  1830-32.  As  an  instance  of  the  business 
done  in  the  'portrait  manufactory'  of  a  fashionable  artist  before  the  days  of 
photography,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  replicas  or  repetitions  by  assistants  and 
pupils  of  a  portrait  of  George  IV  are  registered  in  one  year,  for  each  of 
which  the  painter  received  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  This  document  is  of  par- 
ticular value  as  affording  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  unfinished  state  of 
many  portraits  left  in  his  studio,  which  must  have  been  completed  by  other 
hands  after  his  death. 

The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  a  four- 
teenth-century Sienese  figure  in  marble,  and  though  long  known  to  visitors 
to  the  Museum,  has  now  happily  become  the  Nation's  property.  It  was 
identified  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  as  belonging  to  an  Annuncia- 
tion of  which  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre  is  the  counterpart.  These 
figures  so  nearly  resemble  two  figures  over  the  south  door  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Arezzo,  that  the  probability  is  that  they  are  by  the  same  sculptor,  perhaps 
Giovanni  d'Agnolo,  who  was  working  in  1330  with  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
di  Ventura  on  the  monument  of  Bishop  Tarlati  in  the  same  cathedral. 

Among  other  much-appreciated  acquisitions  is  a  precious  and  beautiful 
little  rock  crystal  intaglio,  with  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  gold  leaf  and 
ultramarine  background,  by  Giovanni  Bernardi  (1496-1553).  Such  pla- 
quettes  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  outside  the  Vatican  or  the  great  National 
Collections.  They  were  mainly  produced  by  a  small  group  of  North  Italian 
artists  working  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  made  for  insertion  in  candle- 
sticks or  such  objects  as  the  Medici  and  Farnese  caskets.  An  important  group 
of  Indian  bronzes,  presented  by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Kay,  some  ivory  reliefs  and  a  small 
ivory  bust  given  by  Dr.  Hilditch,  and  two  seventeenth-century  bindings, 
respectively  in  embroidery  and  in  tooled  leather,  have  also  been  received. 
afNTuRYfv^*AVMUSEUM     All  these  are  on  view  in  the  recent  acquisitions  department. 
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NEW  COLOUR  MEZZOTINT 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed, 
Ltd.,  an  advance  artist's  proof  of  a  new  mezzo- 
tint in  colour  by  Miss  E.  E.  Milner  of  Master  John 
Graham  by  Tilly  Kettle,  the  very  able,  but  until  re- 
cently almost  forgotten,  English  painter  who  amassed 
a  fortune  from  his  practice  in  the  East  Indies  during 
the  short  period  from  1772  to  1776.  The  original  pic- 
ture, which  was  in  the  possession  of  Commander  R. 
D.  Graham  of  Stawell  House,  Chilton  Polden,  near 
Bridgwater,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed 
at  Christie's.  In  the  catalogue  it  was  stated  that  John 
Graham  was  a  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.  The  size  of  the  mezzotint  is  20  in.  high  by 
13  in.  wide.  Each  impression  may  be  described  as 
possessing  a  unique  quality  of  its  own,  the  colours 
being  freshly  applied  to  the  plate  in  each  instance  be- 
fore printing.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  a 
brilliant  effect,  and  the  execution  of  the  whole  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  signed  artist's  proofs 
are  published  at  eight  guineas  each,  in  a  strictly 
limited  edition. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  WATER- 
COLOURS    AT  SABIN'S 

OF  the  classical  period  of  water-colour  in  England 
we  cannot  have  too  much.  This  may  be  defined 
as  from  1750  to  1850.  At  Sabin's,  in  New  Bond  Street, 
a  large  assemblage  of  representative  drawings  of  this 
period,  a  few  of  them  being  of  slightly  earlier  date,  has 
been  hung  in  the  gallery  upstairs.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  topographical  views  by  artists  whose  repu- 
tations mainly  rely  upon  their  labours  in  this  field.  With- 
out these  records,  we  should  be  vastly  the  poorer  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  aspect  and  the  lay-out  of  our  country 
pitiful.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  all  that  Paul  Sand- 
by  has  described  for  us  of  Windsor.  At  Messrs.  Sabin's 
may  be  seen  the  View  of  the  Adelphi,  soon  after  its  build- 
ing, showing  its  arches  exposed  and  the  quay  on  the 
waterfront,  with  busy  figures  and  barges  unloading — 
an  immensely  attractive  drawing.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant work  by  an  unknown  but  accomplished  artist, 
and  the  original  of  the  engraving  by  Pastorini.  Here 
also  is  another  important  drawing,  Christ's  Hospital, 
The  Grammar  and  Mathematical  Schools,  inscribed  John 
Shaw,  son  of  the  Architect,  and  dated  1 83 1 .  This  surely 
should  be  acquired  for  the  great  foundation  whose 
name  it  bears.  A  large  number  of  the  drawings  have 
London  for  their  venue,  but  there  are  views  of  streets, 
churches,  colleges  and  watering-places  elsewhere. 
The  neatness  of  William  Turner  of  Oxford  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  his  View  near  Whiteleaf  Cross, 
Bucks,  with  its  beautifully  drawn  oak-tree  and  resting 


PORTRAIT  IN  COLOURIiD  CHALKS  OK  THE  1ST  LORD  RIVERS 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROL'GH   :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

fallow  deer.  Joseph  Farington's  delicate  water-colour 
floated  over  a  slight  structure  of  pen  and  ink,  Chelsea 
Bridge,  is  surprisingly  fresh  and  modern  in  treatment, 
and  by  the  same  artist  is  a  view  of  London  from  Green- 
wich. A  few  outstanding  things  are  J.  Baker  Pyne's 
drawing  of  The  Hall  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Schneb- 
belie's  views  of  Margate  Harbour,  some  shipping  scenes 
by  J.  T.  and  Dominic  Serres,  a  view  of  picturesque 
Westminster,  King  Street  in  i8oj,  with  the  Abbey  in  the 
background,  by  J.  L.  T.  Gordon,  St.  George's  Church, 
Hanover  Square,  1783,  very  like  a  Thos.  Malton,  but  by 
James  Miller  and  an  important  drawing  of  G.  Yates 
showing  what  London  looked  like  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  S.E.,  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  not- 
able drawing  of  great  delicacy  of  execution  is  the 
original  drawing  by  G.  Aiken  of  the  well-known  en- 
graving, Pigeon  Shooting  Competition  for  the  Gold  Cup  at 
the  Red  House,  Battersea,  1828,  and  a  pair  of  views  of 
Malta  by  Joseph  Cartwright  takes  us  further  afield. 

THE  GOLD  AMPULLA 

OUR  colour  plate,  facing  p.  184,  of  the  20-carat 
gold  ewer  belonging  to  Messrs.  Berry,  of  25  Picca- 
dilly, which  was  described  and  illustrated  in  our  notes 
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last  month,  here  reproduces  that  remarkable  vessel  in 
its  exact  size.  Its  real  purpose  is  still  something  of  a 
mystery,  though  from  the  symbolism  embodied  in  the 
effigy  of  the  Magdalen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  fashioned  to  hold  ceremonial  oil  for  anointing 
purposes,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  object  so  costly 
should  have  been  made  except  for  some  great  occa- 
sion. It  bears  the  date  1803,  the  year  before  the  coro- 
nation at  Notre  Dame  of  Napoleon  I  and  Josephine. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  the  regalia 
of  Charlemagne  was  used,  including  the  ampulla. 
Pending  further  researches,  any  light  that  our  readers 
can  shed  upon  the  problem  will  be  welcomed. 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS  :  CRYSTAL  INTAGLIO 
BY    GIOVANNI    BERNARDI     :    THE    V.    AND    A.  MUSEUM 


It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the  Negroli  hel- 
met, which  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  has 
been  purchased  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  aid  of  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund.  Readers  will  remember  that  its  identification 
was  due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Beard,  who,  upon  its 
discovery,  immediately  recognized  its  authorship. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Sedgwick,  acting  as  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Brass  and  Copper  Collectors'  Committee,  has  sent 
through  us  an  appeal  to  owners  of  interesting  pieces  of 
brass  and  copperware  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 
A  few  months  ago  the  Committee  was  formed  to  bring 


together  those  interested  in  collecting  brass  and  cop- 
per and  to  provide  them  with  a  means  of  exchanging 
ideas  about  their  hobby.  It  is  hoped  to  form  a  Society 
in  the  near  future  and  those  willing  to  co-operate  in 
the  proposed  Exhibition  should  write  to  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, 25  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SIX  ENAMELS  BY  THE  MASTER  'KIP 

[Continued  from  page  184] 

man  carries  a  plaque  inscribed  in  vencio. 
Mireur  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Ventes,  mentions 
'Battle  Scenes'  by  KIP  that  figured  in  a  Paris 
sale  in  1874,  in  the  Febre  sale  of  1882,  and 
the  Fau  sale  of  1884. 

No.  iv.  Crucifixion  Scene.  Very  elaborate  with 
a  banderole  inscribed  vere.  filivs  dei  erat 
este.  Possibly  derived  from  a  German  print. 
Signed  KIP.  (From  the  Collection  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  in  Rome.) 

No.  v.  Scene  of  an  antique  marriage  cere- 
mony (Peleus  and  Thetis?)  which  takes  place  in 
front  of  a  Roman  temple.  This  plaque  is  un- 
signed, but  the  style  is  unmistakable;  more- 
over, the  same  angel  as  seen  here  appears  on 
the  sacrificial  scene  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  The  composition  was  taken 
directly  from  a  composition  by  Valerio  Belli 
with  which  KIP  may  have  been  familiar 
through  a  bronze  plaquette,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  enamel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  also  after 
Valerio  Belli. 

No.  vi.  The  Last  Supper,  unsigned,  but  in  the 
master's  style.  The  composition  is  after  the 
engraving  (Bartsch,  No.  26),  by  Marc- 
antonio  Raimondi,  which  in  turn  was  in- 
spired by  a  drawing  of  Raphael's. 

The  Master  KIP's  style  stands  out  as  high- 
ly individual  among  the  artists  working  at 
Limoges  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Although 
he  borrowed  his  compositions  freely  from 
prints  or  bronze  plaques,  the  medium  of 
grisaille  with  touches  of  gold  which  he  fav- 
oured is  quite  distinctive.  In  spite  of  being 
dry  and  hard  at  times,  his  slender  figures  have 
grace  and  charm,  moving  in  a  world  almost 
ghostly.  Like  many  who  were  masters  of 
their  craft,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  designs 
or  compositions  that  came  to  hand,  and  was 
content  to  rest  his  fame  on  the  technical  skill 
with  which  he  wrought  his  enamels. 
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THE   CONNOISSEUR   IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  VENETIAN  PAINTING 

AMONG  the  pictures   brought  together  from 
/-»  private  and  public  sources  for  the  loan  exhibi- 
JL  .Auion  of  Venetian  painting  held  recently  at  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  Veron- 
ese's Family  Group,  lately  given  to  the  Museum's  own 
collection  through  the  generosity  of  Mortimer  Leven- 
tritt.  This  painting  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  Venetian 
masters  brought  to  New  York  by  Arnold  Seligmann, 
Rey  in  1935  and  then  exhibited  here  for  the  first  time. 
This  great  panel,  showing  the  figures  at  full  length  in 
life  size,  is  one  of  the  few  family 
groups  by  Veronese  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
Lazzaroni  collection,  Paris,  and  the 
Ringling  collection  at  Sarasota, 
Florida.  The  portrait  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1 558.  It  is  therefore  of  the  same 
period  as  the  artist's  great  series  of 
allegorical  paintings  at  the  Villa 
Maser,  and  it  may  be  of  some  sig- 
nificance that  the  old  servant  who 
stands  in  the  background  has  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  ser- 
vant who  attends  one  of  the  ladies  in 
another  portrait-group  which  shows 
them  behind  a  parapet.  Fiocco 
was  the  first  to  identify  the  Family 
Group  now  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
missing  portrait  from  the  Prince 
of  Leuchtenberg's  collection  in 
Munich,  illustrated  in  Passavant's 
catalogue  of  1851. 

The  San  Francisco  exhibition 
presented  an  important  group  of 
masters  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Of  especial 
distinction  was  the  Widener  collec- 
tion's little  panel,  Judith  and 
Holqfernes,  by  Mantegna,  originally 
owned  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  collection  of 
King  Charles  I  of  England,  and 
more  recently  at  Wilton  House  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery.  Frequently  de- 
scribed and  exhibited,  though 

shown  only  once  before  in  this  Coun- 
ts, „„ur„l       •„  •  t      t  ,    _,,  THE  FAMILY  PORTR 

try  publicly,  it  is  undoubtedly  one      California  pala<  1 


of  the  treasures  of  late  quattrocento  art  in  America. 

The  exhibition  was  noteworthy  in  the  completeness 
with  which  the  different  currents  running  through 
Venetian  art  were  represented.  The  rich  and  gracious 
style  of  Venice  with  its  love  of  textures  and  rich  mater- 
ials, developing  finally  into  the  opulent  rococo  of 
Tiepolo  and  culminating  in  the  spirited  record  of  the 
Venetian  scene  itself,  had  many  masters,  possessing 
great  diversity  of  mood.  From  Crivelli  to  Guardi  the 
way  is  long,  yet  a  certain  unity  of  spirit  pervades  four 
centuries  of  Venetian  art.  Magnificence  of  detail 
enters  early  into  the  paintings  of  the  enthroned  Virgin, 
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PORTRAIT  TRADITIONALLY  SAID  TO  REPRESENT  LADY  SWAN,  BY  SI 
VAN  DYCK,  ACQUIRED  BY  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  FROM  NEWHOUSE 


in  her  sumptuous  robes  sitting  beneath  festoons  of 
fruit,  as  in  the  altar  panel  by  Pietro  Alemanno  from 
Wildenstein  and  Company.  While  preserving  this  out- 
ward richness,  there  is  a  touching  humility  and  tender- 
ness in  Crivelli's  Virgin  and  Child  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Horace  Harding,  previously  in  the  Huldschin- 
sky  collection  at  Berlin.  An  outstanding  work  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  is  the  signed  Madonna  and  Child  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  painted  probably  between 
1485  and  1490. 

The  Renaissance  spirit  is  seen  in  Carpaccio's  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  though  the  primitive 
forms  are  preserved.  These,  and  Cima  da  Conegliano's 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness  (formerly  belonging  to  Lord 
Lee  of  Fareham)  were  lent  by  Samuel  H.  Kress,  who 
was  an  especially  generous  contributor  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. Also  from  him  came  the  splendid  portrait  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Veneto,  which  is  supposedly  that  of  Maxi- 
milian Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  It  was  originally  in  the 
Palazzo  Sforza.  The  field  of  portraiture  offers  a  par- 


R  ANTHONY 
GALLERIES 


ticularly  suitable  outlet  to  the  Venetian 
spirit  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  has 
no  finer  expression  than  in  Venetian  art. 
Another  instance  is  the  portrait  of  Doge 
Pasquale  Cicogna  by  Tintoretto  from  the 
Emery  collection  of  the  Cincinnati  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  while  the  Brescian  Moroni's 
portrait  of  Count  Alborghetti  and  his  son 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
displays  a  type  of  masterful  realism  which 
is  as  modern  as  Degas  and  Manet. 

Titian  was  represented  by  three  subjects, 
•among  which  was  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 
the  Bache  collection,  a  painting  which  has 
a  long  pedigree  and  which  ranks  among 
the  finest  of  his  works. 

Alter  an  interval  when  Venetian  art  fol- 
lowed conventional  paths  without  express- 
ing any  new  or  original  spirit,  there  was  a 
revival  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
starting  with  Piazzetta,  Sebastiano  Ricci 
and  Marco  Ricci  and  finding  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  great  Tiepolo.  These  were  well 
represented,  and  accompanying  them  were 
those  essentially  Venetian  figures,  Guardi, 
Longhi,  Canaletto  and  Bellotto.  The  Land- 
scape near  Verona,  by  the  last-named,  lent 
by  Paul  Drey,  and  the  Lock  at  Dolo  from  the 
Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  are  admirable 
in  their  treatment  of  architecture. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  VAN  DYCK 
■gELONGING  to  Van  Dyck's  English 


1  period  is  the  portrait  traditionally 
said  to  represent  Lady  Swan,  which  has  recently  passed 
to  a  private  collection  through  the  Newhouse  Galleries. 
This  highly  important  work  is  considered  by  Dr.  W. 
R.  Valentiner  and  Dr.  Gustav  Gliick  to  belong  to  the 
period  about  1638  to  1640.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the 
collection  of  Count  Esterhazy  in  Hungary  and  in  the 
mid-Nineteenth  Century  was  in  England  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

The  presentation  at  waist-length  is  somewhat  un- 
usual with  Van  Dyck,  although  there  are  three  por- 
traits of  Henrietta  Maria  at  Windsor  treated  in  this 
fashion,  in  which  the  Queen  is  shown  full  face,  and  in 
each  profile.  Not  only  in  pose  but  in  style  they  have  a 
relation  to  the  present  portrait.  It  is  also  unusual  in  the 
placing  of  the  figure,  which  is  seen  partly  from  the 
back;  although  it  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  his  best- 
known  self-portraits,  the  one  with  the  sunflower  in  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  collection,  shows  this  position, 
and  there  is  a  portrait  of  an  unknown  lady  from  the 
Somers  collection  at  Eastnor  Castle  with  the  same  pose ; 
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SUGAR  TONGS  BY  MILNE 
A  WASHINGTON  RELIQUE 
OF  1780  :  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM 


but  the  present  portrait  is 
the  more  successful. 

Executed  in  tones  of 
brown  and  grey,  the  colour- 
has  a  brilliance  which  cul- 
minates in  the  painting  of  the 
full  satin  sleeve.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  bows  on  the 
bodice  and  the  ornaments  in 
the  hair  is  fine  in  detail,  but 
rendered  with  freedom  and 
breadth.  For  Van  Dyck, 
however,  the  age  transcend- 
ed the  individual ;  he  por- 
trays the  whole  world  of  fash- 
ion; he  was  perpetually  en- 
amoured with  the  elegance 
and  distinction  of  the  aristo- 
cratic world,  and  these  qual- 
ities he  would  seem  to  have 
given  impartially  to  his  sit- 
ters. Each  portrait  is  an  epit- 
ome of  this  period  of  surpass- 
ing grace,  which  possessed 
a  flowing  freedom  unknown 
to  the  bewigged  formality 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


PRESENTATION  SILVER 
FROM  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

AHITHERTO  unrecorded  piece  of 
Washington  memorabilia  which  has 
been  for  many  years  in  private  ownership 
has  been  acquired  recently  by  Clapp  & 
Graham.  This  is  a  pair  of  silver  sugar-tongs 
by  the  Philadelphia  maker  Edmund  Milne, 
who  was  active  from  1757  until  181 3.  On 
the  inside  of  the  tongs  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  curve,  they  bear  the  cypher  of  George 
Washington,  with  the  initials  M  L  above 
and  the  date  1 780  below.  The  tongs  are  de- 
signed in  a  pattern  of  interlacing  loops,  fine- 
ly chased  and  terminating  in  shells.  They 
are  enclosed  in  a  case  of  ebony  with  silver 
mountings,  which  is  obviously  of  a  later 
period,  probably  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century.  On  the  top  is  a  silver  plaque  with 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  tongs 
were  the  gift  of  George  Washington  to  Mary 
Lambrecht  and  had  been  taken  from  the 
family  mansion  when  it  was  burned  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Biographical  details  concerning  Mary 
Lambrecht  are  lacking  in  the  genealogical 


records  of  Virginia  families,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  name  Lambrecht  in  Washington's  Diary,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  period  from  June  19th,  1775, 
until  May  [St,  1781,  was  one  in  which  Washington  did 
not  keep  his  journal.  In  the  early  records  the  only  name 
which  suggests  a  possible  connexion  (with  the  usual 
allowance  for  early  variations  in  spelling)  is  that  of 
Nicholas  Lambright  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  private  in 
the  Continental  Army.  There  is,  however,  a  clue  in  the 
census  lists  of  1790.  In  the  record  of  Stafford  County, 
in  which  Washington  was  a  resident,  and  significantly 
within  a  few  names  of  his  own  (the  lists  not  being 
alphabetical)  we  find  that  of  Frances  Lembrick,  and 
shortly  after,  that  of  William  Lembrick.  Both  these  Lem- 
bricks  appear  to  have  lived  in  modest  circumstances. 

The  proximity  of  the  names  to  Washington's  sug- 
gests that  the  Lembricks,  or  Lambrechts,  according 
to  later  spelling,  were  neighbours  of  Washington  in 
Stafford  County,  and  there  may  well  have  been  a  Mary 
among  them  who  received  this  gift  in  the  year  1 780, 
which  was  an  uncertain  and  anxious  period  when  per- 
sonal remembrances  might  have  been  expected  to 
occupy  Washington's  attention. 

Edmund  Milne  was  the  maker  of  other  silver  for 
Washington.  In  1 777  he  made  a  set  of  twelve  camp  cups 
for  which  the  bill  for  £8  8s.  is  still  in  existence.  Milne 
was  both  a  practising  silversmith  and  a  very  prosperous 
importer  of  plate  and  jewellery,  as  indicated  by  his 
advertisements  over  a  period  of  years.  He  established 


A  POTTERY  HORSE  OF  LARGE  SIZE  :  TOMB-SCULPTURE  OF  THE  LATE  HAN 
PERIOD,  SHOWING  CHINESE  HORSE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  TYPE  :  YAMANAKA 
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himself  in  business  in  1757  ac- 
cording to  his  announcement  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  De- 
cember 29th,  1 757.  Hisshop,  first 
called  'The  Crown  and  Pearl,' 
and  then  'The  Crow  n  and  Three 
Pearls,'  in  Second  Street,  must 
have  been  the  disbursing  point 
of  a  quantity  of  English  silver 
of  fine  quality.  As  recorded  in 
Alfred  Coxe  Prime's  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Philadelphia,  etc.,  his 
lengthy  advertisements  mention 
in  detail  every  conceivable  type 
of  English  silver,  indicating  a 
clientele  accustomed  to  luxury. 
One  of  these  advertisements  con- 
cludes thus :  'N.B.  He  also  makes 
up  work  bespoke  in  all  its 
branches,'  and  another,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  London, 
says  that  he  is  leaving  assistants 
in  his  shop  to  execute  commis- 
sions. He  seems  to  have  been 
a  prosperous  craftsman. 


A  SILVER  JUG  MADE  BY  JOHN  WILME,  DUBLIN 
CIRCA    1740  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  JAMES  ROBINSON 


HAN  POTTERY  HORSE  OF  LARGE  SIZE 

APIECE  of  late  Han  tomb-sculpture  which  is 
unusual  in  several  respects  is  the  large-sized 
figure  of  a  horse  lately  shown  by  Yamanaka.  Twenty- 
four  inches  high,  twenty-five  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
superbly  modelled  in  the  usual  grey  earthenware,  it  is  a 
masterful  presentation  of  the  pony  of  the  steppes,  which 
has  been  known  in  China  from  primitive  times.  This 
type  of  horse,  said  to  have  been  domesticated  six 
thousand  years  ago,  is  familiar  in  China  to  the  present 
day.  Stocky  in  build,  it  is  suited  to  existence  in  a  severe 
climate.  The  profile  is  described  as  ram-headed  or 
Roman-nosed,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  breed 
are  the  thick,  powerful  neck,  straight  back  and  short 
legs.  This  horse  is  the  one  which  usually  appears  in  Han 
tomb-figures;  it  is  replaced  by  another  type  in  the 
T'ang  period.  The  T'ang  horse  is  of  entirely  different 
build,  with  long,  slender  legs,  an  arched  neck  and  long 
mane.  The  newer  type  made  its  appearance  slowly  in 
art,  but  finally  became  the  usual  subject  for  both 
painter  and  sculptor.  There  were,  however,  early 
representations  of  this  western  type  of  horse,  even  in 
the  late  Han  period,  as  in  the  tomb-sculpture  on  Hsiao- 
t'ang  Shan  in  Shantung  province,  reproduced  by 
Chavannes,  showing  a  battle  engagement  in  w  hich  the 
opponents  are  mounted  on  the  two  types  of  horse.  This 
tomb-relief  is  also  mentioned  by  W.  Percival  Yetts  in 
his  account  of  The  Horse  in  Chinese  History,  published  in 


the  international  review,  Eurasia 
Septentrionalis  Antiqua  (1934,  vol. 
9),  a  work  of  special  interest  in 
reference  to  the  kinds  of  horse 
appearing  in  Chinese  art.  The 
author  describes  the  two  cam- 
paigns of  the  Emperor  Wu  in 
the  Second  Century  b.c.  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  highly 
prized  horses  of  Ferghana.  After 
first  acquiring  only  an  inferior 
type,  the  Chinese  weresuccessful 
in  securing  the  carefully  guarded 
breed  they  desired.  The  Emper- 
or's wish  was  to  improve  his  cav- 
alry so  that  his  horsemen  might 
have  the  advantage  over  their 
enemies  in  the  North,  who  also 
used  the  stocky  little  horse  of  the 
type  of  the  tomb-sculpture  il- 
lustrated. The  finer  breed  of 
Ferghana,  which  Mr.  Yetts  sug- 
gests may  have  been  Libyan, 
continued  to  be  sent  into  China 
as  tribute:  these  horses  were, 
however,  for  a  long  time  asso- 
ciated only  with  imperial  use. 
They  were  evidently  present  in  great  numbers  by  the 
T'ang  period,  when  they  supplant  the  China  pony  in 
tomb-sculpture.  The  latter  is  best  portrayed  in  Han 
pottery,  and  the  present  example,  from  a  tomb  in 
Honan,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 


GEORGE  II  SILVER  JUG 
BY  A  DUBLIN  MAKER 

A SILVER  hot -water  jug  by  John  Wilme  of  Dub- 
lin, executed  probably  about  1740,  is  illustrated 
here  by  courtesy  of  James  Robinson.  The  pronounced 
curve  of  the  pyriform  gives  to  the  outline  of  the  body  a 
somewhat  different  character  from  that  of  the  usual  jug 
derived  from  the  coffee  or  chocolate  pot  of  the  rococo 
period  which,  although  it  is  of  pyriform  shape,  is  apt  to 
preserve  a  columnar  character.  In  this  the  wide-bellied 
form  is  as  pronounced  as  in  a  tea-pot,  but  the  whole  has 
a  character  of  graceful  height  owing  to  its  slender  neck, 
rather  high  domical  cover  and  flaring  foot.  The  curve 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  exactly  balances  the  line  of 
the  applied  open  spout.  Further  symmetry  is  obtained 
by  the  characteristic  harp-shaped  handle,  which 
stands  away  from  the  body  in  a  wider  curve  than  the 
ordinary  C-scroll  handle  in  any  of  its  variations.  The 
shaping  of  the  bowl  also  is  nicely  contrasted  with  the 
double-domed  lid. 

The  jug  is  marked  three  times  on  the  body  and  on  the 
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lid,  and  twice  on  the  foot.  It  has  the  maker's  mark  /IT, 
the  crowned  harp  used  by  the  Dublin  Guild  as  a 
standard  mark  according  to  the  charter  of  1637  given 
by  Charles  I,  and  the  figure  of  Hibernia  as  a  duty  mark 
(first  employed  in  1 730  or  1 73  r ,  according  to  Jackson) . 
Date  letters  begin  with  1638,  but  are  often  missing,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  piece  of  Irish  silver  which  shows  the 
complete  number  of  four  marks.  Lacking  the  date 
letter,  this  piece  is  assigned  on  stylistic  evidence  to  the 
period  of  John  Wilme's  activity,  about  1740.  The 
marks  are  in  brilliant  condition. 


TOPAZ  GOBLET  BY  FABERGE 

A GOLD-MOUNTED  topaz  goblet  and  cover  by 
Carl  Faberge  recently  shown  by  the  Schaffer 
Galleries  is  to  be  classed  among  the  master  works  of  the 
famous  Russian  court  jeweller.  The  goblet  is  cut  from  a 
single  piece  of  topaz  five  inches  in  height  in  a  slightly 
flaring  form  tapering  from  a  thick  base.  The  gold 
mounting  is  severely  plain  as  to  chasing,  having  only  a 
beaded  edging,  but  splendour  of  colour  is  added  by  a 
circle  of  emeralds,  rubies  and  dia- 
monds on  both  base  and  cover, 
while  the  base  shows  also  an  ara- 
besque design  in  polychrome  en- 
amels recalling  the  seventeenth- 
century  style.  The  cover,  formed 
of  a  convex  disk  of  topaz,  is  treated 
similarly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
enamels,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
emerald  finial.  The  height  to  the 
top  of  the  emerald  is  8i  inches. 

Wrought  as  it  is  in  the  seven- 
teenth-century style,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  the  cover  itself  is 
reminiscent  of  an  historic  piece  of 
Russian  head-gear,  as  is  seen  in  the 
seventeenth-century  portraits  of 
the  Romanovs.  With  Peter  the 
Great  this  fashion  changes,  but  the 
earlier  Romanovs  wore  this  ancient 
crown  or  headdress.  So  symbolic 
of  the  Russian  tradition  did  it  be- 
come that  it  was  natural  that  vari- 
ations of  it  should  appear  as  motifs 
in  art.  This  rounded,  cap-like  head- 
gear formed  the  crown  of  Vladimir 
Monamakh,  Great  Prince  of  Kiev 
in  the  early  Twelfth  Century,  and 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
from  Constantinople  as  a  kind  of 
propitiatory  gift  to  prevent  his  fur- 
ther encroachment  in  Thrace  and 
Greece,  at  the  same  time  honouring 


TOPAZ  CUP,  ENRICHED  WITH  GEMS  :  BY 
CARL  I-ABERGE  :    SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


him  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  crown 
was  brought  to  Vladimir  Monomakh  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Ephesus  who  crowned  him  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Kiev.  It  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Moscow. 

It  is  not  known  for  what  occasion  Carl  Faberge  de- 
signed this  extraordinary  goblet,  but  as  it  is  a  piece  of 
superlative  artistry  and  wrought  of  rare  and  costly 
materials,  it  was  doubtless  for  imperial  use.  Such  a 
topaz  is  in  itself  of  great  rarity.  Being  of  flawless  clarity 
it  has  been  cut  in  a  severely  simple  form  which  allows 
its  perfection  to  be  appreciated  fully.  The  character  of 
the  gold  mounting  is  adjusted  to  this  simplicity. 
Although  enamels  and  precious  stones  are  used,  the 
basic  design  of  severe  simplicity  is  retained. 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  WARNER 
HOUSE,  PORTSMOUTH 

ONE  of  the  historic  early  mansions  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  is  the  Warner  House,  built  17 16-1723, 
which  has  been  since  1931  in  the  hands  of  an  associa- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving this  early  Georgian  edifice 
and  opening  it  to  the  public.  A 
few  months  ago  there  was  held  at 
this  house  a  special  loan  exhi- 
bition of  heirlooms  associated  with 
Portsmouth  families,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  collection  of  English  and 
American  furniture,  paintings,  sil- 
ver and  other  antiques.  This  exhi- 
bition was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Barrett 
Wendell,  Mrs.  William  E.  Marvin 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Lawrence  Green. 

The  house  takes  its  name  from 
Colonel  Jonathan  Warner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  King's  Council,  who 
came  into  possession  of  the  house 
in  1754.  It  was  actually  built  by 
Capt.  Archibald  Macpheadris,  a 
wealthy  Scottish  merchant,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest, 
of  New  England  mansions,  this 
house,  with  walls  eighteen  inches 
thick  built  of  brick  imported  from 
Holland,  is  an  architectural  monu- 
ment to  its  period.  The  gambrel 
roof,  dormer  windows,  balustrade 
and  cupola,  and  the  entrance  with 
its  pilasters  having  Corinthian 
capitals,  make  it  an  unusually 
imposing  Georgian  dwelling. 
Reproduced  here  is  the  portrait 
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THE  'KEECH  CABINET' 


K 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  W  ARNER  BY  TOHX  SINGLETON  COPLEY  :  LENT 
AVERELL  HARRIMAN  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  WARNER  HOUSE, 

by  John  Singleton  Copley  of  little  Mary  Warner, 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Warner,  w  hich  w  as  lent 
to  the  exhibition  by  William  Averell  Harriman. 
It  possesses  an  informal  quality  which  contrasts  with 
the  somewhat  dry  and  literal  style  of  the  artist's 
early  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  picture  rather 
than  a  portrait  per  se,  and  was  painted  by  Copley 
as  his  contribution  to  the  1767  exhibition  held  in 
London  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain. 
He  must  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this  com- 
position, for  his  first  painting  to  be  sent  to  these  annual 
events  was  The  Boy  with  a  Squirrel  of  the  year  before, 
w  hich  had  won  him  instant  and  enviable  recognition. 
Strangely  enough,  Mary  Warner  with  her  parrot  and 
dog  failed  entirely  to  please,  although  the  criticism  of 
the  day  points  to  faults  to  which  present  taste  would  not 
agree.  It  is  the  chief  charm  of  Copley  in  his  early  period 
that  his  pictures  possess  a  beautiful  finish  as  to  detail 
which  is  preserved  evenly  throughout.  It  was  this 
very  quality  that  his  critics  disliked,  who  demanded 
that  onlv  the  heads  and  hands  be  treated  in  detail. 


EFERRING  to  the  satin-wood 
bureau-bookcase  from  the  Gilbert 
W.  Keech  collection  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  our  American  correspondent 
on  p.  146  of  our  last  issue,  it  is  something 
of  a  coincidence  that  a  very  similar  piece 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman 
&  Sons,  of  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
and  undoubtedly  by  the  same  maker, 
was  illustrated  in  our  advertisement 
pages  the  previous  month.  Our  Ameri- 
can correspondent  stated  that  the  Keech 
example  'is  one  of  a  series  of  three,  being 
the  largest  of  the  group  and  differing 
from  the  others  in  being  surmounted 
by  a  clock,  which  is  inscribed  Week's 
Museum,  Tichborne  Street.  The  other  two, 
which  are  otherwise  similar  in  design, 
have  Wedgwood  medallions  in  this 
position.' 

In  justice  to  Messrs.  Blairman,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  the  example 
in  their  possession,  also  surmounted  by  a 
clock,  was  definitely  in  Week's  Museum, 
the  dial  being  fully  inscribed,  and  the  clock 
movement  actuating  a  large  musical  box 
in  the  cupboard  below  by  a  rod  passing 
down  the  rear  of  the  cabinet.  The  wind- 
ing holes  for  the  musical  box  and  the 
aperture  for  the  tune-changing  arm  are 
still  visible  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
cupboard. 

Week's  Museum  was  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  late  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, and  displayed  mechanical  curiosities  of  many 
types,  so  that  one  w  ould  quite  naturally  expect  such  a 
cabinet  placed  on  view  there  to  have  some  mechanical 
surprise  as  part  of  its  attraction.  Another  cabinet 
practically  identical  with  that  in  the  Keech  collection 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  James  H. 
Ismay,  Esq.,  and  was  sold  in  London  by  auction  in 
1930.  This  cabinet  also  had  a  clock  fitted  into  its  pedi- 
ment, but  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  has  no  history 
or  inscription  that  it  came  from  Week's  Museum. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  cabinet  in  Macquoid  and 
Edwards'  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent,  the  inscription  on  the  dial,  if  any,  is 
not  visible,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made  of  its  con- 
nexion with  Week's  Museum  in  the  letterpress  describ- 
ing it.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  several  replicas  of  this 
model,  presumably  by  the  same  cabinet-maker,  as  it 
was  probably  greatly  admired  and  for  that  reason  much 
in  demand.  It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  them  have 
Wedsfwood  medallions  instead  of  a  clock. — Editor. 


BY  WILLIAM 
PORTSMOUTH 
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FRANCISCO   RIBALTA  AND   HIS  SCHOOL 
Hanrard-Raddijfe  Fine  Arts  Series  (Illustrated 
By  Delphine  Fitz  Darby 
(Cambridge.    U.S.A.:    Harvard   University  Press: 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  31s.  6d.  net 

FRANCISCO  RIBALTA'S  nationality  has  been 
eagerly  disputed  and  remains  to  this  day  un- 
proved, but  the  evidence  for  a  Catalan  origin 
seems  to  us  very  strong.  The  painter  signed  his  picture 
The  .Vailing  to  the  Cross  Hermitage  "Franco  Ribalta 
Catala  .  .  .,'  and  since  this  picture  was  in  all  probability 
the  diploma  or  "prentice"  piece  painted  by  the  artist  as 
a  proof  of  his  skill  when  he  matriculated  in  a  guild  as  a 
'master  painter.'  the  signature  may  be  considered 
authoritative.  Furthermore.  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  Rimzs 
humanas  v  dirinas  describes  him  as  "el  Catalan  Ribalta.' 
The  opposing  argument,  that  'not  one  of  his  authentic 
works  was  executed  for  a  Catalan  church."  appears 
feeble  in  comparison,  and  the  early  presence  of  Ribalta 
in  Madrid  may  well  be  explained  by  his  own.  or  his 
father's  migration. 

The  oft-repeated  story  that  Ribalta  became  enam- 
oured of  his  master's  daughter,  but  that  her  father 
refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  bis 
pupil's  lack  of  proficiency ;  that  the  young  man  set  out 
for  Italy,  where  for  three  years  he  studied  the  works  of 
Raphael.  Sebastiano,  and  Annibale  Carracci :  and  that 
on  his  return  to  Spain  he  astonished  his  former  teacher 
and  won  his  bride,  is  discountenanced  by  Mrs.  Darby, 
who  transfers  the  anecdote  by  suggestion,  but  with 
great  plausibility,  to  Ribera. 

Of  a  later  visit  by  Ribalta  to  Italy  the  strong  pos- 
sibility is  admitted :  a  possibility  not  rejected  by  Pro- 
fessor Tormo  and  supported  by  Dr.  Mayer.  Whether  he 
went  or  not,  the  effect  of  the  "tenebrosr  school  on 
Ribalta's  work  is  manifest:  though  Mrs.  Darby  main- 
tains that  the  Spaniard  "caught  the  serm  of  tenebrism 
somewhat  before  Caravaggio  developed  the  typical 
symptoms."  She  writes  advisedly  when  she  asserts  that 
'Neither  Ribalta  nor  Caravaggio  has  the  right  to  be 
called  the  "Inventor  of  the  Cellar-light  Mode."  Every 
element  in  that  style,  which  had  international  vogue  in 
the  first  third  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  was  already 
present  in  the  works  of  Bassano.  Tintoretto,  Sebastiano, 
and  Titian  the  portrait  painter.'  Ribalta  left  Madrid 
for  Valencia  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  and  disciple 
Juan  Ribalta  in  1596  or  1597.  Thenceforward  he  be- 
longed to  Valencia,  where  many  of  his  finest  work;  are 
preserved.  There  both  he  and  Juan  died  in  the  same 
year,  1628,  in  January  and  October  respectively. 


Mrs.  Darby  has  compiled  the  fives  of  the  Ribaltas 
with  great  care  and  her  pages  are  crowded  with  im- 
portant data,  but  the  arrangement  is  complicated.  The 
book  is  furnished  with  a  Catalogue  of  Francisco 
Ribalta's  and  of  his  school's  work,  with  a  Bibliography 
and  valuable  Appendices.  It  is  illustrated  with  89  half- 
tone reproductions,  which  are  inconveniendy  crowded 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. — C.R-C- 


JEFFERYES    HAMETT    O'NEALE,    1 734-1801 
Red  Anchor  Fable  Painter 
By  William  H.  Tapp,  M.C. 
vL~niversity  of  London  Press  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net' 

MAJOR  TAPP  has  now  for  many  years  studied, 
and  contributed  articles  on  the  English  Cer- 
amic artists  to  our  contemporary  Art  Journals.  In  this 
book  he  shows  the  results  of  the  intensive  research  he 
has  made  into  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  regarded  by 
him  as  a  notable  artist  who  painted  a  number  of  the 
Fable  subjects  on  Chelsea  porcelain  from  1 751  to  1 758. 

Relating  the  history  of  Jefferyes  Harnett  O'Neale, 
who  was  of  Irish  origin.  Major  Tapp  finds  that  he  was 
working  at  premises  in  Adam  &  Eve  Court.  Oxford 
Road,  opposite  the  present  north  end  of  Poland 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  in  1750-4,  where  Thomas 
Bryand.  known  to  have  first  exhibited  pieces  ot 
English-made  porcelain  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1 743, 
was  also  in  occupation. 

O'Neale's  work  on  porcelain  appears  to  emanate 
from  this  address  for  a  number  of  years,  though  he 
may  have  worked  with  a  Frenchman  named  James 
Marchand  of  Derby,  and  with  Thomas  Hughes  of 
Clerkenwell,  until  the  appearance  of  a  red  anchor 
period  Chelsea  fruit  dish  recendy  discovered  with 
the  concealed  signature  '  1 2  O'Neale"  on  an  obelisk  in 
a  landscape  painted  in  puce  monochrome  Plate  1 3  , 
which  indicates  that  he  was  then  drawing  and  colour- 
ing pieces  for  that  factory — -though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  into  residence  at  Chelsea  rill  1 770. 

As  a  comment  on  Major  Tapp's  statement  on  p.  xv 
that  'O'Neale  was  principal  fable,  mythology  and 
classical  painter  for  the  Chelsea  factory  during  the  red 
anchor  period  175 1-8  and  for  a  few  years  ot  both  the 
earlier  and  later  cycles' :  if,  as  stated,  he  were  born  in 
1 734  he  would  be  1 7  years  of  age  in  1 75 1 ,  at  which 
time  it  would  be  more  probable  that  he  was  still  under 
an  apprenticeship.  The  name  of  his  master,  however, 
has  not  been  recorded. 

Of  O'Neale's  residence  at  Worcester  in  1767-9, 
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Major  Tapp  concludes  that  'he  painted  to  the  order 
of  some  rich  nobleman'  and  that  he  was  not  employed 
directly  by  the  Worcester  factory. 

This  whole  work  is  a  notable  effort  of  original  re- 
search and  is  very  amply  illustrated,  though  an  in- 
verse order  of  numbering  often  complicates  the  ease  of 
reference  to  the  pictures.  It  is  provided  with  an  admir- 
able index,  and  should  be  included  in  every  ceramic 
collector's  library. — H.R. 

SUFFOLK  CHURCHES  AND  THEIR 
TREASURES 

By  H.  Munro  Cautley,  A.R.I. B.A. 

With  3  colour  and  415  other  photographs  by  the 
Author 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

SUCH  a  work  as  the  above  could  only  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Cautley.  He  has  occupied  the 
post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
and  Ipswich  for  twenty-six  years,  having  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  the  Surveyor's  office  for  twenty-one 
years.  As  a  profound  student  of  ecclesiological  matters 
his  studies  have  extended  to  every  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  but  the  County  of  Suffolk  is  his  particular 
hortus  indusus,  in  which  he  has  laboured  with  special 
devotion  and  of  which  this  volume  is  the  fruit.  Though 
no  single  volume  could  contain  all  that  might  be  said 
of  Suffolk  churches,  we  have  here  the  best  book  of 
their  story  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  There  are  five 
hundred  and  five  churches,  apparently  of  mediaeval 
foundation,  in  the  county,  all  of  which  have  been 
examined  and  documented  by  the  author.  The  results 
are  presented  with  extraordinary  condensation,  yet 
nothing  of  importance  is  omitted,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  general  history  of  the 
churches,  their  architectural  features,  construction, 
sculpture,  woodwork  (East  Anglian  woodwork  is  of 
exceptional  beauty),  stained  glass,  wall-paintings,  in- 
terior fittings  and  appurtenances,  and  objects  treas- 
ured and  treasurable.  We  are  told  of  their  despoil- 
ings  and  the  changes  of  time  and  circumstance.  This 
book  is  no  mere  compilation  of  known  data.  Every- 
thing mentioned  and  described  in  it  the  author  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  scheduled  with  his  own 
hand.  All  the  photographs  have  been  taken  by  him- 
self, in  many  cases  from  the  perilous  heights  of 
scaffoldings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
therefore  unique.  Technically  they  could  not  be 
bettered,  the  details  in  every  case  being  commendably 
sharp  and  clear,  but  the  direct-colour  photograph  of 
Kersey  is  less  happy.  A  folding  map  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  and  Ipswich  is  appended,  with 
the  positions  of  the  churches  in  relation  to  roads 
and  railway  stations  clearly  indicated. — H.G.F. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
DRAWINGS  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM 

By  K.  T.  Parker,  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art 

Vol.  I.  Netherlandish,  German,  French  and  Spanish 
Schools 

(Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.  30s.  net) 

THIS  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  promised,  which 
'  together  will  constitute  a  complete  critical  cata- 
logue of  the  drawings  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.' 
Complete,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  planned  to 
include  everything  in  that  considerable  accumulation 
of  some  three  thousand  odd  items,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered of  interest,  'either  aesthetic  or  historical.'  The 
foreign  schools,  in  which  the  Italian  masters  will  bulk 
largely,  will  be  continued  and  concluded  in  the  second 
volume  and  the  third  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  native 
artists  of  the  English  school. 

A  most  useful  piece  of  work  is  being  performed  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  which  the  present  volume  contains  the 
first-fruits,  because  although  the  Ashmolean  collection 
is  of  prime  importance  having  regard  to  its  quality, 
hardly  any  other  large  assemblage  of  drawings  is  so 
little  known  either  to  students  or  to  the  public,  or  has 
been  less  subjected  to  examination  and  research. 

The  Ashmolean  collection  owes  its  richness  to  three 
main  sources:  the  valuable  group  of  the  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael  schools  formerly  part  of  the  priceless 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  came  to 
the  University  by  public  subscription  in  1846;  the 
Chambers  Hall  gift  of  1855  and  the  extensive  series 
transferred  from  the  Bodleian  Library  to  which  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce  in  1834.  Portraits  of 
both  the  latter  benefactors,  appropriately  from  draw- 
ings, adorn  the  early  pages  of  the  book.  Other  gifts, 
from  time  to  time,  strengthened  and  supplemented 
those  already  mentioned. 

Of  the  drawings  catalogued  here,  a  hundred  and 
four  examples,  chosen  from  among  the  most  impor- 
tant, are  illustrated,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
items  are  examined  and  fully  described  (some  of  them 
being  extensive  series  in  folios;,  and  the  addenda  give 
thirty-one  more.  No  one  reading  the  carefully  com- 
piled notes  can  fail  to  remark  the  amount  of  labour 
and  research  entailed  in  the  work  of  identification, 
and  in  the  confirmation  or  correction  of  doubtful 
attributions,  when  direct  evidence  is  wanting. 
Copies  made  by  quite  skilful  hands,  in  the  days  when 
plagiarism  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
abound,  as  well  as  false  signatures;  and  there  are  other 
pitfalls.  So  many  swans  have  proved  to  be  geese.  Mr. 
Parker,  however,  is  a  severe  scrutinizer  and  an  incor- 
ruptible critic.  The  pros  and  cons  of  every  drawing 
have  been  weighed  impartially  and  the  searchlight  of 
professional  knowledge  applied. — H.G.F. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  SALES 


NOW  that  the  'Long  Vacation'  of  the  great 
London  Auc  tion  rooms  is  in  progress,  one  may 
glance  over  the  sales  of  the  past  season  w  hic  h 
opened  about  the  middle  of  October  last  year  and 
closed  on  July  29th.  The  results  achieved  should  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  trade  in  pictures  and  art  objects, 
which  has  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  shown  signs  of 
recovering  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  financial 
upheaval  in  the  United  States  in  1930.  The  auction 
room  is  an  infallible  barometer  of  conditions  in  the 
world  of  finance,  and  no  form  of  business  is  affected 
more  quickly  by  economic  conditions.  For  some  con- 
siderable time  owners  hesitated  to  entrust  then- 
treasures  to  the  ordeal  of  public  sale,  and  rightly  so. 
Bidders  were  few  and  prices  correspondingly  low,  and 
the  trade  were  chary  of  adding  to  their  already  large 
stocks  when  there  was  little  chance  of  finding  buyers. 
During  the  past  season,  however,  all  this  has  changed. 
From  the  very  beginning  there  were  signs  of  a  healthy 
revival,  and,  at  times,  the  bidding  was  reminiscent  of 
the  boom  period  ruling  before  1930.  In  every  branch 
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HEAD  OF  A  PROPHET-  BY  PIETRO  PERUGINO  :  TO  BE  SOLD 
AT  MUNICH  :  SALE  OF  OLD  MASTERS  DRAWINGS  (OCTOBER) 
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A  BLEEDING  BOWL,  DATED  1625  :  BELIEVED  TO  BE  EARLIEST 
EXAMPLE  KNOWN  :  FROM  THE  OLD  COURT  HOUSE  :  SOTHEBY'S 

prices  have  shown  an  upward  tendency  and  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  selling  fine  and  rare  works  of  a  by- 
gone age,  even  when  protected  by  substantial  reserves. 

The  satisfactory  condition  in  the  London  art  market 
is  not,  however,  solely  due  to  the  improvement  in 
economic  conditions.  The  intervention  of  a  large  body 
of  foreign  dealers,  many  of  whom  now  have  branches 
in  London,  has  also  done  much  to  stimulate  the  bid- 
din':  and  this  foreign  competition  has  caused  many 
items  to  realize  prices  far  in  excess  of  what  they  would 
have  done  under  ordinary  circumstances.  One  fact 
stands  pre-eminent — London  is  now  the  unrivalled  art 
market  of  the  world,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  large 
number  of  foreign  owners  who  have  sent  their  collec- 
tions to  London  for  sale  in  preference  to  New  York, 
Paris,  Berlin,  or  Amsterdam.  The  foreign  collections 
thus  sold  cover  practically  every  branch  of  the  art  and 
book  market.  For  example,  to  name  only  one  or  two  of 
the  more  important :  New  York  has  sent  us  during  the 
season  under  review  :  the  Martin  Erdrnann  collection 
of  early  English  mezzotints  and  works  of  art;  the  Mor- 
timer L.  Schiff  collection  of  pictures,  works  of  art  and 
library;  from  Paris  came  the  Guilhou  collection  of 
rings ;  from  Lyons,  the  Damiron  collection  of  old  Italian 
majolica;  from  Lausanne,  the  Suzannet  collection  of 
material  relating  to  Charles  Dickens;  from  Lower 
Austria,  pictures  and  drawings  forming  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  House  of  France;  from  Brussels  came  the 
pictures  and  furniture  belonging  to  the  Comte  de 
Renesse.  Indeed,  the  outstanding  auction  of  the  season 
was  that  of  the  treasures  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Mor- 
timer L.  Schiff,  the  New  York  banker,  which  so  far  has 
realized  £140,580.  His  pictures,  statuary,  furniture, 
carpets  and  art  objects  produced  £101 ,949  at  Christie's 
in  June ;  and  two  portions  of  his  library  yielded  £38,63 1 
at  Sotheby's  in  March  and  July  (a  further  portion  will 
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GROUP  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MAJOR  J.  S.  COURTAULD,  M.P. 
TO  BE  SOLD  BY   MESSRS.  J.  EWART  GILKES  AND  PARTNERS,  IN  OCTOBER 


be  sold  towards  the  end  of  this  present  year) . 

The  two  portions  of  the  Schiff  library  were  particu- 
larly rich  in  magnificent  examples  of  the  bookbinders 
craft — nothing  comparable  with  them  had  been  seen  in 
the  London  auction  rooms  since  the  Holford  sale  ten 
years  ago.  Throughout  the  Schiff  sale  the  British  buyers 
had  to  meet  strong  American  and  Parisian  competition. 
The  highest  price,  £1,300,  was  recorded  for  a  copy  of 
Erasmus'  E  Eloge  de  la  Folie,  1 75 1 ,  with  1 7  original  draw- 
ings in  Chinese  ink,  by  Eisen;  while  £1,100  was  given 
for  an  impression  of  Theophrastus's  Dehistoria plantarum, 
Venice,  1497  (this  had  cost  £940  in  the  Robert  Hoe  sale 
1912).  Another  work  to  reach  four  figures — £1,020 — 
was  the  complete  set  of  Moreau  le  jeune  and  Freude- 
berg's  Suite  d'Estampes  .  .  .  des  Costumes  des  Frangois  dans 
le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  1 774-1 783. 

The  collection  of  early  English  mezzotints,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Erdmann,  the  New  York 
partner  of  the  banking  firm  of  Speyer,  realized  £1 7,234 
at  Christie's  in  November  1 937,  and  went  a  long  way  to 
revive  the  interest  of  collectors  in  these  beautiful  trans- 
lations of  the  portraits  of  Reynolds  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Mr.  Erdmann's  furniture  and  Chinese  porce- 
lain, also  sold  at  Christie's  in  November,  totalled 
£14,630.  A  total  of  £15,050  was  recorded  at  Sotheby's 
in  the  same  month,  for  the  Guilhou  collection  of  rings 
of  all  periods  from  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
France  of  Napoleon  I — as  much  as  £1,120  was  given 
for  a  Byzantine  eleventh-century  gold  marriage  token. 
The  Damiron  collection  (78  pieces)  of  old  Italian 
majolica  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  June  for  a  total  of 
£8,750 — and  the  collection  of  pictures  from  the  Royal 
House  of  France,  offered  in  the  same  rooms  in  July, 
totalled  £5,127. 


FORTHCOMING  AUCTIONS 

AVERY  important  collection  of  old 
master  drawings  from  the  Fourteenth 
to  the  Nineteenth  Centuries  will  come  under 
the  hammer  on  October  13th  and  14th  at 
the  Munchener-Kunstversteigerungshaus. 
The  sale  will  be  conducted  by  Herr  Adolph 
Weinmuller,  4  Odeonsplatz  4  (Leuchten- 
bergpalais-Fiirstenshasse).  The  drawings, 
from  the  property  of  a  discerning  collector, 
are  especially  rich  in  examples  of  the  Italian 
high  Renaissance  and  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian  school.  Among  others,  there 
are  important  works  by  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
Jacopo  dei  Barbarini,  Perugino,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Michelangelo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Dyck,  Guardi,  Tiepolo  and  Hu- 
bert Robert.  The  drawing  by  Perugino  which 
we  illustrate  is  tinted  in  water-colour.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  (price  6  RM.)  has  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Leporini  of  the  Albertina, 
Vienna,  and  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  collection 
by  Dr.  Kiesslinger. 

A  sale  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  will  be 
held  by  Messrs.  J.  Ewart  Gilkesand  Partners  (52,  Davies 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  and  2,  Hans  Road)  at  9,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  Mayfair,  on  October  26th,  27th  and 
28th,  when  the  contents,  the  property  of  Major  J.  S. 
Courtauld,  M.C.,  M.P.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by 
auction.  Among  the  pictures  is  the  famous  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  The  Calling  of  Samuel;  a 
Portrait  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Liverpool  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  P.R.A.;  a  Portrait  of  A  Young  Man  Reading, 
by  John  Opie,  R.A.;  a  Landscape,  by  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, R.A. ;  and,  of  the  foreign  schools,  St.  Cecilia, 
by  A.  de  Gelber,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Angelo 
Bronzino. 

A  pair  of  unique  Chippendale  elbow  chairs  with 
scroll  arms  terminating  in  eagle  heads,  probably  two 
of  the  finest  Chippendale  chairs  in  existence,  are  to 
be  included  in  the  sale,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  English  and  Con- 
tinental work.  Some  very  valuable  tapestries  will  be 
offered,  including  a  panel  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  repre- 
senting Ulysses  and  his  Dog.  The  illustrated  catalogues, 
price  is.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Auctioneers'  May- 
fair  Office,  52,  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.i. 

Other  important  sales  in  England  will  be  the  Rufford 
Abbey  collection,  on  the  premises  (Knight,  Frank  & 
Rutley,  and  Christie's,  Oct.  1  ith  to  21st:  the  import- 
ant pictures  will  be  sold  at  Christie's  rooms  Nov. 
1 8th);  and  the  contents  of  the  Old  Court  House, 
Hampton  Court,  on  the  premises  (Sotheby's,  Oct. 
1 8th  and  19th). 
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THE  'FLAGGMEN' 

NAVAL  PORTRAITS  BY  SIR  PETER  LELY 


By  CECIL  KING 


THE  first  battle  of  the  Second  Dutch  War 
was  the  British  victory  of  Lowestoft, 
which  took  place  on  June  3rd,  1665. 
The  flagship  of  Opdam,  the  Dutch  com- 
mander, blew  up,  and  it  was  rather  a  spec- 
tacular success;  so  much 
so  that  Pepys,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, says  of  it:  'a 
greater  victory  never 
known  in  the  world.' 

However  that  may  be, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  who 
had  commanded  in  chief, 
decided  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  by  commis- 
sioning Peter  Lely  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  thirteen 
flag-officers  and  others 
who  had  specially  distin- 
guished themselves  in  that 
action.  Pepys  describes,  in 
his  Diary,  how  in  April  of 
the  year  following,  he  went 
'To  Mr.  Lilly's,  the  paint- 
er's,' and  there  saw  the 
portraits  of  these  'flagg- 
men'  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  The  Duke  had 
them  done  to  hang  in  his 
ow  n  room.  They  were  pre- 
sented subsequently  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  by 
George  IV,  a  generous 
donor  to  that  institution, 
and  the  National  Maritime 
Museum*  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  assemble  and 
exhibit  them  together.  The 
only  one  of  the  thirteen 

*  The  author's  thanks  are  due  to 
Professor  Sir  Geoffrey  Callender, 
Director  of  the  Museum,  for  much 
information  and  assistance. 


absent  is  that  of  Prince  Rupert,  of  which  the 
museum  possesses  an  excellent  copy. 

This  grandson  of  James  I  had  a  remarkable 
naval  career.  Starting  as  a  cavalry  leader  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  took  charge  of  the  Fleet  for 


No.  I.— RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE,  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND,  K.G.  :  BY  SIR  PETER  LELY 
WINDSOR  CASTLE   :   REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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No.  II.— GEORGE  MONK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE,  K.G.,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF  FLEET  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  TRUSTEES,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


the  King  in  1648,  acting  for  some  time  abroad 
in  opposition  to  Robert  Blake.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England  and,  as  Admiral 
of  the  White  Squadron,  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  the  Duke  of  York  at  Lowestoft.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Four 
Days  Fight  and  the  Battle  of  St.  James's  Day, 
and  at  Schoonveldt  and  the  Texel  com- 
manded in  chief,  after  the  Test  Act  had  com- 
pelled the  Duke  to  relinquish  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  portrait  of  him  here 
reproduced  (No.  i)  is  that  at  Windsor  Castle, 
originally  one  of  the  set  of  thirteen.*  Pepys 
gives  a  list  of  these  portraits,  the  only  one  not 
included  in  it  being  that  of  Sir  John  Lawson, 
who  died  later  of  a  wound  received  in  the 
action  at  Lowestoft. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals  at 
Sea  under  the  Commonwealth  was  George 

*  See  Article  by  C.  R.  Cammell  on  Portraits  of  Prince 
Rupert,  The  Connoisseur,  August  1937. 


Monk,  who  was  the  victor  of  Scheveningen, 
in  the  First  Dutch  War.  He  was  not  actually 
present  at  Lowestoft,  but  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  York  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet 
shortly  afterwards.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Charles  II  made  the  change,  since  the  Duke 
narrowly  escaped  death  on  this  occasion ;  he 
commanded  again,  however,  in  the  Third 
Dutch  War,  at  the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay;  but  the 
presence  in  the  fleet  of  a  French  Squadron 
under  the  Comte  d'Estrees  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  position;  Monk  had  died  in  the 
meantime.  At  the  Restoration  George  Monk 
had  taken  the  leading  part  in  bringing  back 
Charles  II,  who  made  him  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  por- 
trait the  ribbon  of  the  Garter  is  seen  over  the  ■ 
left  shoulder  of  his  buff  jerkin  (No.  ii). 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Duke,  in  the  Royal 
Charles,  was  Sir  William  Penn,  father  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  served  with 


No.  III.— SIR  WILLIAM  PENN,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  TO  JAMES.  DI  KE  C 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE   TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
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distinction  in  the  First  Dutch  War,  acting  as 
General  at  Sea  under  the  Protectorate.  He 
became  Admiral  of  the  White  at  the  Restora- 
tion, Lowestoft  being  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  he  saw  service  at  sea  (No.  iii).  Another 
General  at  Sea  under  the  Protectorate  was 
Edward  Montagu,  a  cousin  of  Samuel  Pepys. 
At  the  Restoration  he  commanded  the  fleet, 
when  he  was  made  Earl  of  Sandwich;  he  was 
Pepys's  patron  and  is  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  Diary  as  'my  lord.'  At  Lowestoft  he  com- 
manded the  Blue  Squadron  and  lost  his  life  at 
Sole  Bay.  Like  Monk,  he  became  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  the  ribbon  of  which  can  be  made 
out  in  the  portrait  (No.  iv). 

The  three  vice-admirals  are  headed  by  a 
man  who  is  less  well  known.  This  was  Sir  John 
Lawson  who,  after  rendering  distinguished 
service  under  the  Commonwealth,  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  to  Montagu  at 


No.  V.— SIR  JOHN  LAWSON,  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  RED  SQUADRON  :  BY 
PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF   THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


i  EARL  OF  SANDWICH,  K  G.,  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  SQUADRON 
MISSION   OF  THE  TRUSTEES.  THE   NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


the  Restoration.  The  portrait  (No.  v)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  posthumous,  or  partly  so.  At 
Lowestoft,  Lawson  was  second  in  command 
of  the  Duke's  (red)  Squadron — or  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Red — and  received  a  wound 
in  the  knee  from  which  he  died  soon  after- 
wards at  Greenwich.  'Sir  John  Lawson 
wounded  on  the  knee,'  says  Pepys,  'hath 
some  bones  taken  out,  and  is  likely  to  be  well 
again,'  and  King  Charles  went  down  to  see 
him.  Surgery  in  those  days  was  a  crude 
business  and  Lawson  died  after  all.  The  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  White  was  Sir  Christopher 
Myngs,  who  was  knighted  after  the  battle.  He 
was  killed  at  the  Four  Days  Fight,  where  he 
served  as  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red.  Pepys 
leaves  us  a  very  touching  account  of  his 
funeral,  where  a  number  of  his  men  came  for- 
ward and  appealed  for  a  small  ship,  in  which 
they  might  serve  to  avenge  their  dead  leader. 
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No.  VI.— SIR  CHRISTOPHER  MYNGS,  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  WHITE  SQUADRON 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


It  is  comparatively  unusual  in  naval  portraits 
to  represent  the  subject  with  a  drawn  sword 
(No.  vi).  At  a  later  date  this  feature  is  usually 
associated  with  buccaneers  and  pirates.  Sir 
Christopher  is  shown  with  his  sword  half- 
drawn  and  Captain  Harman,  sword  in  hand, 
with  an  empty  scabbard  (No.  x).  The  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  was  that  veteran  of  the 
First  Dutch  War,  Sir  George  Ayscue.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  White  Squadron 
at  the  Four  Days  Fight,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner — a  sad  termination  to  his  career 
(illustration  No.  vii). 

Only  two  of  the  rear-admirals  were  painted. 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  only  twenty- 
six,  acted  as  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  killed  at  the  Four  Days 
Fight,  his  body  being  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (No.  viii).  Another  of  the  flag-officers 
knighted  after  Lowestoft  was  Sir  Thomas 


No.  VII.— SIR  GEORGE  AYSCUE,  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  SOUJ 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME"Ml| 

Teddiman,  who  was  Rear-Admiral  of  the  i 
Blue  (No.  ix) .  The  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White  ! 
was  Robert  Sansum,  who  was  killed  during  1 
the  action  and  his  portrait  is  not  included  in 
the  set  painted  by  Lely. 

The  subjects  of  the  four  other  portraits  were 
not  flag-officers  at  Lowestoft,  though  they 
became  so  soon  afterwards.  Harman  was 
captain  of  the  Duke's  flagship,  Royal  Charles.  », 
The  victory  might  have  been  more  conclusive 
had  the  Dutch  been  hotly  pursued.  At  night, 
while  the  Duke  and  Penn  were  down  below, 
an  order  came  to  Harman  to  shorten  sail.  It 
came  from  an  irresponsible  quarter  and  Har- 
man was  acquitted  of  any  blame.  Shortly  after 
the  action  he  became  Sir  John  Harman  and 
was  subsequently  raised  to  command  the  Blue 
Squadron  (No.  x).  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  who 
had  been  rear-admiral  to  Blake  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, commanded  the  St.  George;  he 
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. — SIR  WILLIAM  BERKELEY,  REAR-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  RED  SQUADRON 
{MISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


No.  IX.  -SIR  THOMAS  TEDDIMAN,  REAR-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE  SQUADRON 
BY  PERMISSION   OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


rendered  distinguished  service,  notably  after 
Lawson  had  been  wounded  (No.  xi).  The 
Plymouth  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Allin,  who  had  served  in  the  King's  fleet;  he 
received  his  knighthood  soon  after  the  action 
(illustration  No.  xii). 

Perhaps  the  man  who  rendered  most  con- 
spicuous service  was  Jeremy  Smith.  He  com- 
manded the  Mary,  in  which  he  brought  timely- 
aid  to  the  Duke  of  York.  'Captain  Smith,  of 
the  Mary,''  says  Pepys,  'the  Duke  talks  mightily 
of;  and  some  great  thing  will  be  done  for  him.' 
Not  long  afterwards,  in  fact,  he  became  Sir 
Jeremiah  Smith  and  was  raised  to  command 
the  Blue  Squadron  (No.  xiii). 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out 
that  in  those  days  flag-rank  had  not  the  per- 
manence which  it  enjoys  to-day.  To  carry  a 
flag  depended  on  appointment  rather  than 
promotion,  and  an  officer  whom  we  to-day 


describe  as  an  admiral  might  seem  to  have 
skipped  several  grades  or  even  to  be  'disrated.' 
Thus  a  man  who  had  been  a  rear-admiral  in 
one  place,  might  find  himself  a  captain  in 
other  circumstances.  Theoretically  the  fleet  in 
home  waters  had  nine  flag-officers ;  but  these 
might  easily  be  reduced  to  six,  as  for  example, 
at  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay,  where  the  White 
Squadron  was  French. 

V Art  n'a  pas  de  frontiere  is  a  saying  that  has 
sometimes  to  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt; 
some  artists  are  quite  unable  at  times  to  keep 
their  nationality  out  of  their  work,  and  the 
somewhat  Dutch  look  possessed  by  some  of 
these  portraits  can,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to 
the  ancestry  of  the  painter.  Mr.  Collins  Baker* 
thinks  that  Monk,  Lawson,  Jordan,  Ayscue 
and  Allin  belong  to  a  rather  earlier  period 
than  the  rest,  owing  to  a  lesser  use  of  impasto, 

*  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Pottrait  Painters.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 
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though  Lawson  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  after  April  1666.  Lely  has  introduced 
appropriate  objects  in  his  settings :  a  globe  for 
Jeremy  Smith,  a  gun  for  Sandwich  and  Law- 
son,  and  the  fluke  of  an  anchor  for  Monk; 
whilst  in  all  of  the  pictures  there  is  a  sea  back- 
ground, which  is  sometimes  the  scene  of  a 
naval  action. 

In  more  than  half  of  these  portraits  the 
sitter  is  distinguished  by  a  red  sash  worn 
around  the  waist.  This  is  presumably  a  symbol 
of 'office,'  but  its  precise  significance  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Berkeley,  Sandwich, 
Lawson  and  Monk  have  the  same  type  of 
sword  and  sword-belt,  the  first  three  being 
dressed  in  a  breastplate,  as  if  on  duty.  But 
naval  uniform  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
nearly  eighty  years  afterwards,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  think  that  the  resemblance  of 
sword-hilts  and  baldrics  was  due  to  some  of 


X  CAPTAIN  SIR  JOHN  HARMAN,  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHARLES 

I  ERMISSION   OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


No.  XI.— CAPTAIN  SIR  JOSEPH  JORDAN,  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  V. 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME 


the  sitters  being  fitted  out  in  the  artist's 
studio,  a  usual  procedure  at  the  time. 

Pepys  refers  only  to  the  'heads,  some 
finished  and  all  begun,  of  the  Flaggmen,' 
which  might  be  thought  to  mean  that  this 
was  the  only  part  of  the  portraits  on  which 
Lely  himself  was  engaged.  This  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally,  however,  though  it  may 
strike  some  as  queer  that  such  rugged  per- 
sonalities should  have,  in  some  cases,  such 
ladylike  hands.  This  peculiarity  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  seventeenth-century  portrait 
painters'  custom  of  employing  many  assist- 
ants in  their  studios,  as  well  as  models  for  both 
figures  and  costumes.  Delicate  hands,  when 
associated  with  men  of  the  physique  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jordan  or  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman 
seem  to  be  a  little  out  of  place ;  they  appear 
to  belong  rather  to  a  portrait  of  one  of  Lely's 
Court  Beauties,  and  this  incongruity  is  ac- 
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APTAIX  SIR  THOMAS  ALLIN,  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  PLY  Mori II 
SSIOX  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


the  Royal  James  caught  fire  in  that  action;  his 
body  subsequently  lay  in  state  in  the  Queen's 
House  at  Greenwich  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Teddiman  rendered  notable 
service  at  the  Four  Days  Fight  and  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  James's  Day,  and  eventually  be- 
came Vice-Admiral  of  the  White. 

The  four  captains  soon  received  their  flags. 
At  the  Battle  of  St.  James's  Day,  Allin  was 
Admiral  of  the  White,  and  Jordan  subse- 
quently became  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red. 
Jeremy  Smith,  who  had  been  knighted  after 
the  Four  Days  Fight,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  St.  James's  Day  and  nearly  fought 
a  duel  on  that  account  with  a  jealous  rival. 
At  the  Four  Days  Fight  Harman  was  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  being  transferred  over 
to  the  Blue  Squadron  at  Sole  Bay;  he  was 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red  at  the  Texel  and 
became  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Edward  Spragge  in  that  final  action. 


centuated  by  the  somewhat  effeminate  nature 
of  the  costumes.  This  sort  of  thing  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  work  of  the  portrait-painters 
who  followed  Van  Dyck;  it  was  a  convention 
of  that  time  to  emphasize,  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  the  fact  that  they  had  never 
done  anything  suggestive  of  manual  work. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  'flaggmen' 
is  not  without  interest  :  Prince  Rupert  ter- 
minated his  naval  career  as  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Admiralty,  the  King  having  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  after 
the  Duke  relinquished  the  appointment. 
Penn  was  at  the  Navy  Office  until  his  death 
in  1670  and  in  the  same  year  occurred  the 
death  of  Monk  who,  after  his  great  victory  of 
St.  James's  Day,  rendered  his  last  service 
ashore,  when  the  Dutch  came  up  the  Med- 
way.  Sandwich  was  again  Admiral  of  the 
Blue  at  Sole  Bay,  where  he  lost  his  life,  when 


No.  XIII.— CAPTAIN  SIR  JEREMIAH  SMITH,  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  MARY 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


CHAIR-MAKING  was  a  branch  of  joinery.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  those  joiners 
who  began  to  specialize  in  the  making  of  chairs 
took  the  name  of  chair-makers.  Evidence  for  this  is  found 
in  the  mention  of  the  expression  'chair-maker,'  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  name  joiner.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
term  'chair-maker,'  so  far  as  we  know,  is  found  in  a 
certificate  dated  1 622,  which  gives  the  names  and  occupa- 
tions of  all  'Strangers  borne'  and  all  who  were  'borne  of 
parents  Strangers  Inhabitinge  in  the  County  of  the  Citty 
of  Norwich.'  In  this  certificate  the  names  of  'Abra- 
ham Lanes  Chayre-maker'  and  'Mordoche  ffromettell 
Chayremaker'  are  mentioned. 

It  is  likely  that  the  chair-maker  made  his  appearance 
first  in  London.  In  this  case  the  advent  of  the  chair-maker 
in  England  was  before  1622.  A  more  precise  date  would 
be  purely  surmise. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  there  were 

f  o  u  r  d  i  f  f  e  rent 
craftsmen  engaged 
in  the  production 
of  chairs:  the 
chair-frame-maker 
who  made  the 
frame,  the  turner 
who  turned  the 


No.  II. — A  XVTI-CENTURY  CHAIR  WITH  OAK  IKAME 
AND  LEATHER  UPHOLSTERY  :  MESSRS.  WOLSEY 


No.  I.— A  XVII-CENTURY  CHAIR  WITH  OAK  FRAME 
AND  LEATHER  UPHOLSTERY  :  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


legs  and  stretchers  (a  very  favourite  method  of  decoration 
at  this  period) ,  the  carver  who  ornamented  the  back,  and 
the  upholsterer,  in  the  case  of  the  upholstered  chair,  who 
stuffed  the  back  and  the  seat.  The  illustrations  (Nos.  i 
and  iii)  show  two  chairs  in  the  making  of  which  these 
four  craftsmen  collaborated. 

Of  these  four  craftsmen  the  turner  was  the  only  one 
who  produced  chairs  without  the  assistance  of  the  other 
three.  He  made  chairs  with  all  the  members  turned,  the 
construction  being  a  dowel  joint,  and  not  the  mortice 
and  tenon  joint  of  the  joiner  chair-maker.  The  turner's 
chairs  were  of  a  cheap  variety,  being  sold  for  a  few 
shillings  a  dozen,  and  were  made  of  ash,  elder,  elm,  beech 
and  fruit  wood,  according  to  which  kind  of  wood  was 
plentiful  in  the  district  where  he  worked.  The  turner 
continued  to  produce  cheap  chairs  throughout  the  Sev- 
enteenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  and  also  into  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  Windsor  chair  was  a  type  of 
turner's  chair  that  was  made  in  the  Midlands  and  in  Lon- 
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don  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  the  early  Nineteenth. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  saw  the  advent  of 
another  craft  associated  with  chair-making — 
the  caner.  This  craftsman  caned  the  seats  and 
backs  of  chairs,  thereby  competing  with  the 
upholsterer's  webbed  and  horse-hair  seat  and 
back.  In  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  the 
upholsterer  supplied  chairs  covered  with 
leather  and  Turkey-work.  These  two  types  of 
chairs  were  mostly  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizen-tradesman.  Chairs  with  silk,  velvet 
and  damask  coverings  were  for  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  wealthy.  The  upholsterer  bought 
the  frame  of  his  chair  from  the  chair-frame- 
maker,  and  in  some  instances  he  may  have 
employed  this  craftsman  himself.  According 


No.  HI.— OAK  CHAIR  DECORATED  WITH  CARVING  AND  TURNING 
DATE  1650-1700  :   COLLECTION  OF  GEOFFREY  HART,  ESQUIRE 


No. IV.— CHAIR  WITH  OA K  FRAME,  TURKEY  WORK  UPHOLSTERY 
DATING  FROM  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


to  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts,  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  for  the  making  of  chairs 
with  Turkey-work  coverings.  In  all  the  Royal 
upholsterers' accounts  these  chairs  arecharged 
as  complete  items,  as  opposed  to  other  types  of 
chairs,  the  frames  of  which  are  charged  separ- 
ately by  the  chair-maker  and  their  upholstery 
work  by  the  upholsterer. 

Firms  of  chair-makers  employed  frame- 
makers,  carvers  and  caners.  Turnery-work 
was  sent  out  to  the  turner,  the  reason  being 
that  turnery  was  a  distinct  trade  controlled  by 
its  own  chartered  company  and  in  no  way 
associated  with  the  trade  of  joinery  and  its 
sub-divisions  of  chair-making  and  carving. 
The  caner,  unlike  the  turner,  did  not  use 
elaborate  tools,  such  as  lathes,  and  not  being 
attached  to  a  chartered  company  was  free  to 
work  in  the  employ  of  another  trade.  More- 
over, he  was  far  more  dependent  upon  the 
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<: hair-maker  than  the  turner.  The  caners 
were  associated  with  the  basket-makers,  their 
work  and  material  having  certain  points  in 
common.  In  1682  the  basket-makers,  sup- 
ported by  the  caners,  petitioned  for  a  charter, 
but  were  unsuccessful.  The  extreme  popu- 
larity of  the  cane  chair  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  called  into  being 
the  cane-chair-maker  (as  distinct  from  the 
caner),  and  the  'cane-chair-seller.'  The  cane- 
chair-maker  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
differed  from  the  chair-maker  only  in  the  fact 
that  he  specialized  in  the  production  of  cane 
chairs.  The  cane-chair-seller  was  probably  a 
maker  as  well  as  a  shopkeeper.  Stow,  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  supplies  the  information  that 
the  premises  of  many  cane-chair-sellers  were 
situated  on  the  East  and  South  sides  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  trade  of  the  chair-maker  in  the  Eigh- 


No.  V.— OAK  ARM  CHAIR  WITH  PANELLED  BACK  :  PERIOD  OF 
CHARLES  II  :  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  TURNER 


No.  VI.— A  THREE-POST  CHAIR  OF  THE  SEVEN!  EENTH  CENTURY 
THIS   EXAMPLE    IS   A    PRODUCT   OF  THE   TURNER'S  CRAFT 

teenth  Century  changed.  Instead  of  selling 
nothing  but  chairs,  as  in  the  previous  century, 
chair-makers  now  sold  all  types  of  furniture, 
their  trade  being  amalgamated  with  the 
cabinet-maker.  A  craftsman  in  a  large  way  of 
business,  such  as  Thomas  Chippendale,  would 
employ  both  cabinet-makers  and  chair- 
makers.  The  following  is  a  description,  written 
in  1 76 1,  of  the  chair-maker. 

'THE  Chair-makers  formerly  used  to  deal  in 
nothing  but  chairs,  and  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  Cabinet-maker  or  upholsterer;  but  now  they 
keep  large  shops  themselves,  and  sell  almost  all  kinds 
of  household  goods;  such  as  Tables,  Chests  of  Draw- 
ers, Looking  Glasses,  &c.  as  well  as  Chairs  of  all 
sorts.  It  is  a  very  good  business:  and  a  sober  and  in- 
genious man  need  not  fear  employment.  They  make 
the  frames  of  all  kinds  of  Chairs,  and  employ  other 
hands  to  bottom  them  with  velvet,  silk,  stuff,  leather, 
or  matting;  cane  being  now  entirely  out  of  use.'* 

In  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  trades  of  the  cabinet-maker  and  up- 
holsterer became  united,  and  firms  were  now 
styled  'cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer.'  Such 

*  Cp.  The  Parent's  and  Guardian's  Directory — Joseph  Gollyer. 
1761. 
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firms  also  sold  chairs  and  couches,  as  journey- 
men chair-frame-makers  and  carvers  were 
employed  in  their  workshops.  The  late  Eight- 
eenth Century  saw  the  upholsterer  in  the 
position  of  the  principal  supplier  of  domestic 
furniture,  curtains,  carpets,  bedding;  in  fact, 
every  article  appertaining  to  house  furnish- 
ing. The  upholsterer  was,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  'a  connoisseur  in  every 
article  that  belongs  to  a  house.'  The  Seven- 
teenth Century  was  the  age  of  the  individual 
craftsman  who  sold  by  retail  the  articles  in 
which  he  specialized.  The  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury saw  the  rise  of  the  master-craftsman  who 
employed  journeymen  cabinet-makers,  chair- 
frame-makers,  carvers  and  upholsterers,  so 


No.  VII. — WALNUT  CANE  CHAIR  DECORATED  WITH  CROWNS  AND 
FOLIAGE  :  LATE   XVII   CENTURY  :  MESSRS.   MALLETT   Jt  SON 


that  he  could  make  and  sell  every  kind  of 
article.  The  Eighteenth  Century  saw  also  the 
shopkeeper  who  was  a  vendor  only,  and  not  a 
maker  of  domestic  furniture. 

The  several  different  craftsmen  who  made 
chairs  were  in  close  competition  with  one 
another.  The  upholsterer  felt  severely  the 
popularity  of  the  cane  chair  which  decreased 
the  sale  of  his  upholstered  chairs.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  cane  chair,  the  uphol- 
sterer had  the  market  to  himself,  except  for 
cheap  chairs,  the  supply  of  which  was  more  or 
less  in  the  hands  of  the  turner.  The  upholsterer 
covered  his  chairs  with  leather  and  Turkey- 
work,  and  also  materials  such  as  'Cloth,  Serge, 
Perpetuanoes,  Chamlets,  Bays,  Kersies,  Nor- 


No.  VIII. — A  CANE  CHAIR  OF  ELABORATE  DESIGN  IN  BEECH 
LATE  XVII  CENTURY  :  PROPERTY    OF   MESSRS.  J.  M.  BO  IT  BO L 
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No.  IX.— A  CHAIR  WITH  WALNUT  FRAME  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN 
C.   1735  :   IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FREDERICK   POKE,  ESQUIRE 


wich  Cheniis,  and  Kidderminster-Prints.' 
The  makers  of  these  covering  fabrics  support- 
ed by  the  London  Upholsterers'  Company, 
petitioned  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
cane  chairs.*  The  attempt  at  the  abolition  of 
cane  chairs  failed,  but  by  the  reign  of  George  I 
the  cane  chair  had  ceased  to  be  popular.  The 
cane-chair-maker,  faced  with  the  loss  of  his 
trade,  still  struggled  on  by  making  other 
types.  From  their  description,  in  an  account 
written  in  1747,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  tres- 
passing on  the  trades  of  both  the  chair-maker 
proper  and  the  upholsterer. 

'The  Cane-chair-makers  not  only  make  this  Sort 
(now  almost  out  of  Use)  but  the  better  Sort  of 
matted,  Leather-bottomed,  and  Wooden  Chairs, 
all  of  which  there  is  great  Variety  in  Goodness, 
Workmanship,  and  Price. '"j" 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  cane-chair- 

*  Cp.  Article  in  Antique  Collector,  May,  1937. 
f  Cp.  The  London  Tradesman,  1 747. 


maker  must  at  the  time  have  created  ill-feel- 
ing between  him  and  the  joiner  chair-maker 
and  the  upholsterer.  The  competition  between 
the  different  types  of  chair-makers  caused 
them  to  vie  with  one  another  in  producing 
new  and  attractive  designs  for  the  public.  The 
very  wide  range  of  English  chair  designs  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  some  extent  to  this  rivalry. 

The  examples  of  English  chairs  which  illus- 
trate this  article  show  to  what  degree  chair 
design  altered  in  the  space  of  a  few  decades. 
For  example,  the  upholstered  backed  chair 
with  its  very  decorative  walnut  frame  (No.  ix) 
was  made  within  a  space  of  forty  years  of  the 
designingof thecanechairillustrated  (No.  vii). 
Such  a  radical  change  shows  how  industrious 
chair-makers  were  in  evolving  new  designs. 


No.  X. — A  WALNUT  CHAIR  :  VENEERED  BACK  OF  ELEGANT  DESIGN 
CIRCA  1730  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  GEOFFREY  HART.  ESQUIRE 
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No.  I. — SCENE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  APOLLO  AND  THE  DRAGON,  BEING  THE  THIRD  INTERMEZZO  OK  A  MASQUE 
ARRANGED    BY    COUNT  BARDI  AT  FLORENCE   IN    1589   :  THE  DESIGN  SHOWN   HERE    IS   BY  AGOSTINO  CARRACCI 


THE  growth  of  the  Mystery  and  Morality 
plays  from  their  ecclesiastical  origin  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  until  their  cul- 
mination in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  has  been  fully  traced  by  in- 
numerable historians  of  the  drama.  That 
curious  and  fascinating  medley  of  poetry, 
music,  dancing  and  scenic  display  known  as 
a  'Masque,'  which  also  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  thereafter 
gradually  declined  until  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  art  form,  has  received  far  less  atten- 
tion. This  is  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  entertainment, 
given  either  at  Court  or  at  one  or  other  of  the 
great  houses  and  performed  by  amateurs — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Household,  their 
friends  and  relations,  or,  in  England,  by  mem- 


bers of  one  of  the  London  Inns  of  Court. 

The  word  'Masque'  came  into  English  use 
early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  was  at 
first  spelt  'Mask.'  Later  on  Ben  Jonson — who 
gave  to  the  English  Masques  a  literary  glory 
which  placed  them  on  heights  unapproached 
by  those  of  any  other  country — adopted  the 
French  spelling,  and  since  then  Masque  has 
continued  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  mask  to  signify  a  visor. 

Although  the  great  period  of  the  Masque 
did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  it  was  no  innovation.  In  a  simpler 
form  it  had  been  in  existence  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years.  The  early  masques  were  called 
'disguisings'  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
various  dances.  These  dances,  or  masquer- 
ades, were  one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of 
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No.  II. — 'THE  DRAGON'  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  APOLLO  AND  THE  DRAGON,  THE  THIRD  INTERMEZZO 
OF  THE  MASQUE  ARRANGED  BY  COUNT  BARDI  IN  1589  :  DESIGN  BY  BERNARDO  BUONTALENTI 


aries;so  much  so,  that 
of  the  many  elaborate 
masques  given  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
before  the  Civil  War 
and  that  dour  Puritan 
Cromwell  killed  gaiety 
in  England,  only  his 
designs — notably  those 
for  the  famous  Chats- 
worth  Masques — ap- 
pear to  have  been  pre- 
served. He  designed  the 
scenery  and  costumes 
for  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacles  of 
the  period, TheTriumph 
of  Peace,  by  James 
Shirley,  but  unfortun- 
ately not  a  single  de- 


the  medieval  Courts.  As  time  went  on  the  dramatic 
possibilities  latent  in  the  dance  measures  began  to 
suggest  themselves  to  those  whom  we  should  nowa- 
days call  their  producers — incidentally  the  ultimate 
realization  of  these  possibilities  is  the  Russian  Ballet — 
and  a  story,  generally  allegorical  or  pastoral,  was 
chosen  to  supply  a  simple  plot.  The  personages  were 
represented  by  the  dancers;  songs  and  dialogue  were 
introduced  to  elucidate  the  action,  and  the  costumes 
and  mis-en-scene  were  of  the  most  elaborate,  costly  and 
fantastic  description.  This  form  of  entertainment 
was  enormously  popular  in  Italy  and  soon  reached 
France,  where  it  was  called  Ballet  a" action.  Certainly  it 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  French  Ballet  of  the 
day  and  we  find  in  it  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
elements  of  modern  ballet.  In  France  the  spectacular 
effects  attempted  were  often  too  ambitious  for  the 
seventeenth-century  stage  carpenter,  whom  La  Fon- 
taine, speaking  of  the  opera  of  Lully,  satirized  amus- 
ingly in  the  lines: 

'Quand  j'entends  le  sifflet,  je  ne  trouve  jamais 
Le  changement  si  prompt  que  je  me  le  promets. 
Souvent  au  plus  beau  char  le  contrepoids  resiste; 
Un  dieu  pend  a  la  corde,  et  crie  au  machiniste; 
Un  reste  de  foret  demeure  dans  la  mer, 
Ou  la  moitie  du  ciel  au  milieu  de  1'enfer.' 

It  was  probably  in  Italy  that  Inigo  Jones,  who  on 
so  many  occasions  collaborated  with  Ben  Jonson, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  form  of  masque.  He 
brought  his  genius  to  bear  upon  it  with  such  success 
that  he  completely  overshadowed  all  his  contempor- 


No.  III.— 'A  SIREN  OF  THE  EIGHTH  SPHERE'  :  DESIGN 
BY  BERNARDO  BUONTALENTI  FOR  THE  HARMONY  OF 
THE  SPHERES,   IN  COUNT  BARDI'S  MASQUE  OF  1589 
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sign  can  be  traced,  either  in  the  libraries  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  or  any  of  the  Museums.* 

The  Triumph  of  Peace,  which  cost  the  Inns 
of  Court  over  £21,000,  was  presented  in  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  on  February 
4th,  1634,  by  the  'Four  Honourable  Houses  of 
Inns  of  Court'  before  the 'King's  Majestie  at 
Cort  in  joyfull  acknowledgement  of  the  happie 
birth  of  his  second  sonne  the  Duke  of  York.' 
The  music  alone  of  this  masque  cost  over 
a  thousand  pounds. 

Another  very  elaborate  masque,  in  which 
Bacon  took  an  active  part,  was  given  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  on  Twelfth  Night 
1 614  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  designs  for 
this  masque  were  stolen  from  Gray's  Inn 
library  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  revived  and 
performed  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1887,  the  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  and  photographs 

*  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Williamson  gives  a  full  account  of  this  pro- 
duction in  his  scholarly  and  deeply  interesting  book,  '  The 
Temple,  London  (John  Murray). 


of  the  actors  and  scenery  can  be  seen  in  the 
library.  They  are  an  amusing  pastiche  of 
Tudor  costumes  and  Victorian  faces,  as  the 
ladies  who  took  part  refused  to  have  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  period  of 
the  masque,  and  the  gentlemen  declined  to 
sacrifice  their  side-whiskers  !f 

On  the  Continent  the  producers  of  masques 
took  their  duty  towards  posterity  more  ser- 
iously and  the  designs  for  costumes  and  decor 
were  carefully  preserved.  They  were  often  by 
the  best  artists  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most 
famous  masques  ever  given  was  that  arranged 
by  Count  Bardi,  the  head  of  the  great  banking 
family  and  founder  of  the  Carrier ata  Fiorentina, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Ferdinando  de' 
Medici  with  Madama  Christina  di  Lorena,  a 
niece  of  Caterina  de'  Medici.  It  took  place  at 
Florence  in  1589  and  consisted  of  six  Inter- 
mezzi, each  representing  mythological  inci- 
dents— the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  the  Battle 

t  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans,  at  the  end  of  his  fascinating  book. 
English  Masques,  gives  sixteen  famous  masques,  including  The 
Triumph  of  Peace  (Blackie). 


No.  IV.—  THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES  :  A  SCENE  FROM  COUNT  BARDI'S  MASQUE  :  DESIGN  BY  AGOSTINO  CARRACCl 
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No.  V  -THE  SETTING  OF  A  SCENE  FOR  A  MASQUE,  DESIGNED  BY  SALVIATI  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


between  Apollo  and  the  Dragon,  the  Abode  of  the 
Demons  and  so  on.  The  music  was  written  by 
the  celebrated  composers,  Jacopo  Peri  and 
Emilio  de'  Cavalieri,  and  the  costumes  and 
scenery  were  designed  by  Bernardo  Buonta- 
lenti,  assisted  by  Agostino  Carracci,  one  of 
the  three  famous  brothers. 

Buontalenti's  two  designs,  the  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres  and  the  Battle  of  Apollo  and  the 
Dragon,  show  us  how  advanced  a  stage  scenic 
art  had  reached  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  dragon  is,  indeed,  a  fearsome 
beast!  The  strange  reptile  used  at  Covent 
Garden  in  'Siegfried'  is  but  a  pekinese  com- 
pared with  him  (Nos.  i  and  ii) . 

The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres  was  a  very  favour- 
ite subject  among  literary  men  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  in  Italy.  They  were 
fond  of  imagining  Apollo  with  his  eight- 
stringed  lyre  as  the  musical  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse. Around  him  they  grouped  the  eight 
Muses,  the  motive  powers  of  the  spheres. 
Seven  of  them  corresponded  to  the  seven 
planets,  and  the  eighth,  Urania,  to  the  eighth 


sphere.  Thalia,  the 
Muse  of  comedy 
and  lyric  poetry, 
according  to  the 
legend,  remained 
on  earth.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  spheres, 
added  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  were  per- 
sonifiedinthePn'ma 
Mobile  or  Prima 
Causa.  A  similar 
conception  is  to  be 
found  in  themarble 
reliefs  of  Agostino 
di  Duccio  in  the 
cathedral  at 
Rimini.  In  his  In- 
termezzo, Count 
Bardi  chose  one  of 
Plato's  most  charm- 
ing allegories  ac- 
cording to  which 
the  Harmony  of  the 
Spheres  originated 
in  this  way.  Be- 
tween the  knees  of 
the  Goddess  of  Necessity  is  the  spindle  that 
unites  as  on  an  axis  the  two  poles  of  the 
universe  round  which  the  spheres  revolve.  The 
three  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  mother,  Necessity, 
help  her  to  revolve  the  spindle,  while  sing- 
ing the  song  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 
To  their  song  is  added  that  of  the  Sirens 
as  they  cause  the  spheres  to  gyrate  (No.  iii) . 
Thus,  from  the  union  of  Necessity  and  Nature, 
is  born  the  eternal  Harmony  (No.  iv). 

These  Intermezzi  were  given,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  in  those  pleasant  and  unhurried 
times,  between  the  acts  of  the  comedies  played 
— -on  this  occasion  by  the  Intronati  Senese  and  a 
company  of  Florentine  actors.  The  festivities 
in  connexion  with  the  wedding  lasted  a  week 
and  included  a  wild  beast  hunt,  or  Caccia  di 
Leoni  et  ogri  sorte  d'animale.  It  took  place  on  the 
Piazza  Sante  Croce,  and  in  a  fight  between 
cats  and  mice,  the  mice  won,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  spectators.  Alas!  no  such  amusing 
spectacles  are  to  be  seen  on  the  lovely  old 
Piazza  in  the  stern,  brutal  Florence  of  to-day. 
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No.  VI. — MALE  FIGURE  :  DESIGN  BY  STEFANO  DELLA  BELLA 
FOR  THE  FURIES,  A  MASQUE  :  PRINT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  VII.— MALE  FIGURE  :  ANOTHER  DESIGN  FOR  THE  FURIES 
BY   STEFANO  DELLA   BELLA  :  PRINT   IN   BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Among  the  brilliant 
artists  who  lent  their 
talents  in  the  designing 
of  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes for  the  various 
masques  and  revels  in 
the  gay  French  and 
Italian  Courts  were 
Salviati  (No.  v),  Jac- 
ques Callot  (No.  ix) 
and  Stefano  della  Bella 
(Nos.  vi,  vii,  viii).  Cal- 
lot, who  deserves  an 
article  to  himself,  was 
an  extraordinarily 
gifted  engraver  and 
etcher.  He  was  born  at 
Nancy  in  1593  or,  as 
some  give  it,  1594.  In 
the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries 
Rome  was  the  Mecca 


No.  VIII.— FEMALE  FIGURE  :  DESIGNED 
BY  STEFANO  DELLA  BELLA  :  PRINT  IN 


FOR  THE 
BRITISH 


FURIES 
MUSEUM 


to  which  all  artists  as- 
pired  and,  at  the 
mature  age  of  twelve, 
Master  Jacques  ran 
away  from  home  and 
set  off,  penniless  and 
on  foot,  to  reach  it. 
After  incredible  hard- 
ships he  joined  a  com- 
pany of  Bohemians 
who  were  bound  for 
Florence,  but  hardly 
had  they  arrived  when 
he  was  recognized  by 
some  merchants  from 
Nancy,  who  took  him 
back  with  them  and 
returned  him  to  his 
parents.  A  second  at- 
tempt was  equally  un- 
lucky; he  was  found  by 
a  brother  at  Turin  and 
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again  sent  back  to  Nancy.  Once  more  he  fled 
from  home  and  this  time  fortune  favoured 
the  young  adventurer.  He  managed  to  get  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  fell  on  his  feet.  His 
talent  was  recognized  and  encouraged  and 
all  went  well  for  him.  He  had  a  particular 
genius  for  satire  and  caricature  and  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  line.  In  1612  he  fixed  his 
abode  in  Florence  and  three  years  later,  when 
the  Grand  Duke  gave  a  brilliant  fete  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Urbino,  he  executed  a 
delightful  set  of  designs  for  the  decor  and  cos- 
tumes. There  is  a  curious  touch  of  the  sinister 
in  a  good  deal  of  his  work — he  loved  the 
grotesque.  One  finds  this  in  his  illustrations 
of  the  Capital  Sins  and  in  the  drawings  for  the 
masque  Circe  Contro  Tireno,  one  of  which  we 
reproduce.  Callot  died  in  1635. 

Stefano  della  Bella,  who  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence in  1 6 10,  was  another  instance  of  youth- 
ful precocity.  He  was  an  orphan  and  had  to 
fight  against  dire  poverty.  But  Italy  was  a 
civilized  country  and  there  he  found  both  pro- 
tection and  encouragement;  so  much  so  that 
when  he  went  to  Paris  to  execute  some  com- 
missions he  was  given  letters  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  After  Richelieu's  death,  however, 


VtvoNDO  tHTEKMEBKt  DOVE  SI  VIDE  ARMARSl  L  INTERNO  PER  FAR  VENDETTA  Dl   ClRCE  CONTRO  TIKRENO 

U!l~  Pm*.  jUiJb  Cm 


No.  IX. — DESIGN  BY  JACQUES  CALLOT  FOR  THE  MASQUE  CIRCE  CONTRO  TIRENO  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


life  in  Paris  became  too  agitated  for  him,  and 
he  returned  to  Florence.  He  was  particularly 
successful  in  designing  costumes.  One  of  his 
best  works  is  the  long  series  of  drawings  repre- 
senting the  Entry  into  Paris  of  the  Polish  Am- 
bassador. It  is  a  triumph  of  cavalry,  arms, 
shining  metals,  silks,  satins  and  velvets. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons 
that  caused  the  masque  to  lose  its  vogue.  Be- 
ginning as  an  exhibition  of  dances  given  by 
dancers  in  masquerade,  it  gradually  became 
a  costly  and  elaborate  combination  of  opera, 
the  spoken  drama  and  ballet.  As  time  went  on 
and — largely  through  the  efforts  of  Count 
Bardi  and  the  Camerata  Fiorentina — opera  in  its 
modern  sense  was  born,  and  a  performance  of 
opera  formed  an  evening's  entertainment;  as 
theatres  sprang  up  everywhere  and  the  drama 
became  more  and  more  popular,  and  as  the 
ballet  became  sufficient  unto  itself,  there  was 
no  more  demand  for  an  entertainment  which, 
brilliant  though  it  was,  had  so  little  coherence. 

But  these  are  the  days  of  revivals.  Every 
Christmas  sees  the  performance — more  or  less 
historically  accurate — of  some  of  the  medie- 
val plays  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of 
time,  so  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  hope  that 

sooner  or  later  we 
shall  be  given  a 
first-class  revival  of 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques.  It  would 
cost  a  lot  of  money, 
but  not  more  than 
it  costs  to  produce 
that  abomination 
of  desolation — the 
Jazz  Revue!  Nor 
are  the  masques  of 
Jonson  alone  cap- 
able of  successful 
revival.  Among 
others,  Thomas 
Carew's  allegoric 
Coelum  Britannicum, 
originally  per- 
formed at  White- 
hall in  1633,  is  cer- 
tainly a  work  of 
great  poetic  and 
spectacular  merit. 
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INCENSE  BURNER  AND  COVER  IN  DEEP  SPINACH- 
GREEN  JADE  :  HEIGHT  19  CMS.  ;  WIDTH  28-8  CMS. 
CARVED  WITH  BANDS  OF  T'AO  TTEH  MASKS 
AND  SURMOUNTED  BY  A  COILED  DRAGON  :  EARLY 
CHTNG  DYNASTY,  CIRCA  1630  :  REPRODUCED  BY 
COURTESY  OF  CHARLES    NOTT,   LTD.,  LONDON 


NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  HUSSAR  (No.  1,008) 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  acquired  at  a  sale  a  portrait 
(about  3  by  2 h  ft.  painted  on  copper)  of  a  Hussar 
Officer,  of  which  I  enclose  a  photograph. 

It  was  called  'The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  by  Beechey.' 
It  is  certainly  not  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  definitely  an  officer  of  the  18th  Hussars, 
and  the  period  somewhere  before  1 8 1 1  as  (vide 
Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Hussars,  by  Malet,  p.  32)  'By 
an  order  promulgated  from  Nissa  on  the  18th  of 
April,  181 1,  leather  breeches  and  long  or  Hessian 
boots  became  obsolete.'  Facing  page  30  of  the  same 
book  appears  an  illustration  of  a  'Private  of  the  18th 
Light  Dragoons  (Hussars)  during  the  Corunna  Cam- 
paign 1809.' 

This,  however,  is  not  of  an  officer,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  trace  the  identity  of  my  picture,  and  shall  be  most 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  HUSSARS 
ASCRIBED  TO  BEECHEY  :  INFORMATION  SOLICITED    (No.  1,008) 


PORTRAIT  OF  RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE,  PROBABLY  PAINTED 
BY  GERARD  VAN  HONTHOKST  :  OPINIONS  SOLICITED  (No.  1,009) 


grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  can  throw  any  light 
upon  it.  It  may  not  of  course  be  by  Beechey,  in  the 
history  of  whose  works  I  have  failed  to  trace  any  like- 
ness. Stubbs  (1724- 1 806)  did  some  work  'in  enamel 
on  copper  plates,'  but  I  do  not  trace  it  to  his  work. — 
Major-General   Sir  John    Hanbury  Williams. 

PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  (No.  1,009) 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  opinions  as  to  the 
probable  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert  in 
my  possession  (here  reproduced). — G.  Leathart  Rae. 

[In  our  opinion  this  portrait  is  by,  or  after,  Gerard 
van  Honthorst.  As  a  boy,  Prince  Rupert  was  Hon- 
thorst's  pupil  at  Utrecht.  Other  portraits  of  the  Prince 
were  discussed  in  The  Connoisseur,  August  1937, 
with  a  Further  Note,  December  1937. — Editors.] 
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SILVER  SPOONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
NINE  FAMOUS  TYPES  SEEN  IN  PICTURES 

By  NORMAN  GASK 


No.  V.— 'WOODWOSE'  :  CIRCA  1460 
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No.  VIII.— 'APOSTLE' :  LATE  XV  CENT. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION  :  FIFTH  YEAR— II 

By  THE  EDITORS 


CONTINUING  our  review  of  the  treasures  brought  together  at 
Grosvenor  House  for  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition, 
we  begin,  as  is  fitting,  with  the  famous  firm  of  M.  HARRIS  & 
SONS.  This  house  occupies  a  revered  eminence  in  the  antique  trade, 
which  the  passing  of  time  does  but  augment.  The  old  English  furniture 
selected  for  Stand  98  upholds  the  firm's  great  tradition.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  one  of  a  splendid  pair  of  Chippendale  upright  mirrors,  the 
carved  and  gilt  frames  of  which  are  in  the  Chinese  taste.  From  Kyre 
Park,  Tenbury  Wells,  Worcestershire,  come  the  very  rare  set  of  Hepple- 
white  arm  chairs.  There  are  nine  of  them,  in  carved  mahogany  with 
stuffed-over  saddle-shaped  seats,  two  having  concave-shaped  fronts,  an 

exceedingly  rare  fea- 


A  LOUIS  XVI  GOLD  SNUFF-BOX  :  WITH  PANELS 
OF  GOUACHE  PAINTING  AFTER  LANDSCAPES  BY 
P.  J.  DE  LOUTHERBOURG  :  PARIS  1774  :  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


'PPENDALE  UPRIGHT  MIRROR  :  ONE  OF  PAIR  :  CARVED 
)  GILT  FRAMES  IN  CHINESE  TASTE  :  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


ture.  The  set  is  illustrat- 
ed in  their  former  sur- 
roundings at  Kyre  Park 
in  English  Homes.  From 
the  same  home  come  a 
pair  of  small  Sheraton 

side-tables  in  satin-wood  with  the  original  decoration.  The  tops 
have  floral  festoons,  and  there  are  friezes  with  arcading,  foliage 
and  medallion-busts.  Another  grand  set  comprises  ten  single  and 
two  elbow  chairs,  'Chinese'  Chippendale,  of  carved  mahogany 
covered  in  old  red  damask. 

The  many  attractions  exhibited  under  the  name  of  S.  J. 
PHILLIPS  (of  113,  New  Bond  Street)  on  Stand  99  need  no 
hyperbolic  effusiveness.  The  name  alone  guarantees  their  high 
quality  and  interest  to  collectors  of  jewels  and  antique  plate. 
Among  the  latter  are  rare  pieces  fashioned  in  gold.  The  silver, 
both  English  and  Continental,  dates  from  the  XVI  to  the  XVIII 
Centuries.  There  are  gold  and  enamelled  snuff-boxes,  miniatures 
and  enamels,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fine  array  of  antique  jewellery,  comprising  XVII- 
century  enamelled  specimens  and  precious  stone  ornaments  of 
the  XVIII  Century,  which  include  many  beautifully  designed 
floral  jewels. 

Cheek  by  jowl  in  the  rambling  premises  of  J.  M.  BOTIBOL 
in  Hanway  Street,  that  odd  but  famous  backwater  of  Oxford 
Street,  are  crammed  together  things  of  great  price.  The  place 
is  a  veritable  storehouse  filled  to  overflowing  with  those  rarities 
which  we  all  covet  for  our  dwellings.  Rather  does  it  resemble  Ali 
Baba's  treasure  cave.  This  house,  which  has  recently  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  Simmonds,  has  furnished 
Stand  No.  108  with  a  number  of  fine  English  commodes,  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  clocks  by  the  great  makers  East,  Daniel 
Quare  and  Tompion,  rare  lacquer  tables  and  torcheres,  choice 
pieces  of  Queen  Anne  date,  fine  Chippendale  card  tables  and 
a  rare  collection  of  Chinese  coloured  and  white  porcelain  birds. 
Special  attention  will  be  drawn  to  a  set  of  six  Chinese  Chippen- 
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dale  chairs  and  a  pair  of  stools  of  particularly  fine  quality  from  Bramshill, 
Bucks.  These  are  in  their  original  needlework  covers,  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. A  rare  amboyna  wood  writing  table  bears  its  original  maker's  label. 
'George  Simson,  Upholder,  South  Side  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London.' 
Perhaps  the  'star'  piece  on  this  sumptuously  furnished  stand  is  a  very  rare  ori- 
ental incised  lacquer  cabinet  mounted  on  an  English  carved  and  ebonized 
wood  stand  of  the  Charles  II  period.  The  apron-piece  contains  the  crest  of  the 
original  owner. 

As  in  former  years,  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  are 
to  be  seen  on  H.  R.  HANCOCK'S  Stand,  No.  6.  A  collection  of  blue  and 
white,  all  notable  examples,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  stand ;  but  every  type  of  the 
finest  'china'  is  represented.  Our  reproduction  shows  afamille  verle  vase  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period.  This  vase  is  assuredly  a  very  lovely  piece,  with  its  decoration 
of  four  large  panels  depicting  those  grotesque  creatures  the  Kylins  in  land- 
scape scenes ;  the  shoulders  and  base  of  the  vase,  and  the  bands  between  the 
panels,  are  richly  ornamented  with  floral  decorations;  the  ground  is  a  brilliant 
seeded  green.  The  height  of  this  exceptional  piece  is  18^  inches. 

Stand  51  is  occupied  bv  one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Provinces:  here  WM. 

BRUFORD  &  SON  LTD. 


FAM/LLE  VERTE  VASE  :  HT.  18}  IN. 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD  :  H.  K.  HANCOCK 


AN  ORIENTAL  INCISED  LACQUER  CABINET  ON  AN  ENGLISH 
CHARLES  II  STAND,  CARVED  AND  EBONIZED  :  J.  M.  BOTIBOL 


of  Exeter,  display  a  rich  and 
various  selection  of  their  finest 
pieces.  The  silver  is  notable: 
our  illustration  shows  a  pair 
of  William  and  Mary  castors 
by  Francis  Garthorne,  Lon- 
don 1693,  with  excellent 

marks.  Another  interesting  piece  is  a  Jacobean  'font-shaped' 
silver-gilt  cup  of  1622 — the  maker's  mark  is  a  tree  between  C.C.; 
the  same  silversmith  made  the  Royal  Communion  Plate  in  St. 
Peter's  Chapel  at  the  Tower  of  London.  Provincial  silver  is  well 
represented:  a  Queen  Anne  wine  bowl,  or  Monteith,  by  John 
Elston,  of  Exeter,  1 708,  is  a  rare  piece  of  very  unusual  form. 
By  the  same  maker  is  a  fine  Exeter  cupping  bowl  of  1 7 1 5. 
Other  cupping  bowls  are  by  Marmaduke  Best  of  York,  1681, 
and  W.  F.  Batty  of  Newcastle,  1 700.  Messrs.  Bruford  have  a  splen- 
did collection  of  silver  spoons  on  view.  Their  XYIII-century 
furniture  is  equally  important ;  this  includes  an  early  Georgian 
barber's  chair  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  David  Garrick. 

EDWARDS  &  SONS,  of  South  Molton  Street,  are  at  Stand 
No.  46.  This  firm,  which  has  maintained  its  high  reputation  for 
nearly  a  century,  specializes  in  Old  English  furniture  and  Water- 
ford  glass.  Of  the  first  of  these  categories  they  are  now  showing  a 
fine  selection.  Very  important  is  the  Adam  breakfront  book- 
case of  finely  figured  West  Indian  satinwood  (6  ft.  3  in.  wide; 
which  we  illustrate.  This  piece  is  of  an  unusually  convenient 
size,  and  is  quite  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  its  workmanship 
and  for  its  delicate  glazing.  Pieces  of  high  quality,  but  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  smaller  rooms  fashionable  to-day,  are  a 
feature  of  Messrs.  Edwards'  exhibits  this  year.  Furniture  suit- 
able for  any  type  of  house  is  being  shown,  and  each  piece  has 
been  selected  with  the  most  discriminating  taste  and  care. 
Some  of  the  furniture  for  exhibition  has  been  specially  chosen 
for  its  simple  design  enhanced  by  the  rich  colour  of  the  wood 
and  fine  patina.  Such  examples  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  people 
furnishing  new  homes,  and  are  certain  to  attract  buyers. 

Discerning  collectors  of  moderate  means  will  find  much  to 
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tensive  and  enthusiastic  clientele.  (Picture  on  p.  258.) 

The  grim  relics  which  were  shown  on  the  Stand  (No. 
87)  of  L.  J.WICKES  last  year,  and  of  which  he  holds 
something  of  a  proud  monopoly,  have  largely  given 
place  on  this  occasion  to  the  lighter  bygones  and  play- 
things of  our  ancestors.  A  quantity  of  Staffordshire  figures 
and  animals,  together  with  some  fine  Whieldon  and 
Ralph  Wood  Tobies  and  Bear  jugs,  provide  the  quasi- 
humorous  relief.  An  interesting  collection  of 'Nelsoniana' 
also  appears  in  mugs,  jugs,  glass  and  pictures.  Among 
several  mirrors,  a  rare  upright  William  and  Mary  speci- 
men will  be  noted,  also  a  Liverpool  'hunting'  punch 
bowl, with  polychrome  decoration  in  the  Chinese  manner 
and  two  Ch'ien  Lung  bowls  showing  the  original  type 
of  decoration  from  which  it  was  copied.  These  pieces  are 
shown  in  a  fine  seven-foot  all-glass-fronted  Hepplewhite 
cabinet  of  mahogany.  As  a  contrast,  and  back  on  the 
former  grim  note,  is  a  brass  'D'-branding  instrument  for 


PAIR  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  SILVER  CASTORS  BY 
FRANCIS  GARTHORNE,  1693  :  WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON 


interest  them  at  Stand  37,  where  R.  P.  WAY 
of  Bath,  has  brought  together  a  wide  range 
of  delightful  things.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  yew-wood  bureau  of  unusual  and  parti- 
cularly pleasing  design.  Notice  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  little  drawers  and  the 
central  door  of  the  interior,  like  the  door  of 
an  old  house.  The  shaping  of  the  underpart 
is  also  curious.  On  this  quaint  bureau  stands 
a  miniature  china-cabinet  in  mahogany :  it  is 
only  14  inches  in  width,  but  its  quality  and 
workmanship  are  perfect.  It  contains  a  whole 
collection  of  tiny  porcelain,  like  a  doll's  tea 
and  coffee  service,  made  for  a  little  princess. 
A  pair  of  small  china-cabinets  of  the  Regency 
period  is  also  charming ;  and  a  walnut  bureau 
of  very  fine  quality  must  also  be  noted.  The 
prices  of  many  pieces  are  so  reasonable  that 
this  stand  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 

HAROLD  CASIMIR  (THE  OLD 
METALCRAFT  SHOP)  is  at  Stand  73. 
The  tutenag  Adam  grate  shown  there,  with 
its  serpentine  fender  and  suite  of  implements, 
all  richly  engraved,  is  a  remarkably  fine  set 
(see  illustration).  Other  firegrates,  andirons 
and  serpentine  fenders  are  exhibited,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  selection  of  old  pewter. 
The  last-named  includes  a  dinner  service 
which  originally  formed  part  of  the  royal 
service  used  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV ; 
the  remainder  is  the  property  of  the  Pew- 
terers'  Hall.  Few  firms  specialize  in  metal- 
work  of  the  highest  class,  and  those  who,  like 
Harold  Casimir,  do  so,  are  sure  of  an  ex- 


AN  ADAM  BREAKFRONT  BOOKCASE  OF  CONVENIENT  SIZE,  6  FT.  3  IN 
MADE  OF  FINELY  FIGURED  WEST  INDIAN  SATINWOOD  :  EDWARDS 


.  WIDE 
&  SONS 
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army  deserters,  of  the  late  XVIII  Century. 

A  bright  spot  of  colour  in  Wigmore  Street  in- 
dicates the  emporium  of  LORIES  LTD.  It  is  a 
■window  that  attracts  and  holds  the  eye.  So  the 
visitor  to  the  Fair  will  easily  recognize  the  gaily 
decorated  Stand  No.  30.  Some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hand-painted  English  porcelains  are  to  be 
seen  here.  A  pair  of  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  plates, 
with  impressed  mark,  each  6j  in.  diameter, 
painted  with  exotic  birds  on  canary-coloured 
grounds  and  with  gold  gadrooned  edges,  and  a 
pair  of  spill  vases  with  canary  grounds  and 
flowers  in  white  reserves,  marked  in  red,  3^  inches 
high,  date  1 795,  are  among  the  most  gorgeous, 
unlikely  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  exhibition. 
One  of  a  set  of  twelve  apple-green  bordered  old 
Worcester  plates,  marked  in  red  Flight  Barr  and 
Barr,  as  well  as  with  the  impress,  and  with  gold 
gadrooned  edges  measures  10  inches  in  diameter. 


A  GROUP  OF  WHIELDON  AND  RALPH  WOOD  '  TOBY  JUGS'  :  L.  J.  WICKES 


■  I  ■ 


A  YEW-WOOD  BUREAU  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN  :  ON  THE  BUREAU  STANDS  A 
MINIATURE  CHINA-CABINET,  14   IN.  WIDE  :  SHOWN  BY  R.  P.  WAY  OF  BATH 


These  tempting  pieces  are  all  of  the  very 
finest  quality  and  in  mint  condition.  There 
is  also  a  wide  choice  of  old  English  porcelain 
dessert  and  tea  services,  some  gold  anchor 
Chelsea  pieces,  and  Chelsea,  Derby  and 
Rockingham  animals. 

The  beautiful  door  in  pine-wood,  with  its 
chaste  and  dignified  classic  carving  (which 
we  have  reproduced)  can  be  seen  on  the 
Stand,  No.  28,  of  Messrs.  TROLLOPE  & 
SONS  (DECORATORS)  LTD.  It  is  part 
of  a  Georgian  pine-panelled  room  trans- 
ported from  its  original  home,  Wanlip  Hall, 
Leicester.  This  historic  room  may  be  seen 
in  its  entirety  at  Messrs.  Trollope's  premises 
at  9,  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgrave  Square. 
Comprising  as  it  does,  two  doors  and  archi- 
traves with  overdoors,  three  window  archi- 
traves, and  about  fifty-feet  run  of  dado  with 
carved  and  fluted  moulding,  together  with 
a  statuary  chimney-piece  of  marble,  the  im- 
portance of  this  pine  room  is  obvious.  We 
are  coming  back  to  the  love  of  panelling. 
Every  year  shows  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  its  extraordinary  distinction  as  a  wall- 
covering; less  sumptuous  but  more  reposeful 
even  than  tapestry.  Pine,  too,  has  a  character 
of  its  own  which  compares  not  unfavour- 
ably with  that  prince  of  panel-woods,  oak. 

Occupying  larger  space  than  in  previous 
years,  on  Stand  No.  18,  J.  J.  WOLFF  has 
a  better  opportunity  to  set  off  some  of  his 
rarer  and  more  important  specimens  of  old 
English  furniture.  In  our  illustration,  p.  259, 
is  seen  one  of  a  set  of  six  George  I  walnut 
chairs.  These  are  of  fine  colour  and  in  per- 
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A  GROUP  OF  RARE  BA^R,  FLIGHT  AND  BARR  PLATES  AND  SPILL  VASES,  SHOWN  BY  LORIES  LTD. 
THE  PLATES  ON  THE  OUTSIDES  ARE  PAINTED  WITH  EXOTIC  BIRDS  ON  CANARY-COLOURED  GROUNDS 


feet  condition.  The  well-defined  character  of 
this  set,  together  with  the  excellent  carving 
and  the  scroll-top  rail  will  commend  them  to 
all.  The  seats  are  in  XVIII-century  needle- 
work of  brilliant  colouring.  A  William  and 
Mary  table,  also  seen  in  our  picture,  is  of  ex- 
cellent colour,  veneered  in  oyster  walnut,  and 
has  its  original  stretchers  and  bun  feet.  An- 
other particularly  desirable  object  is  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase  with  finely 
figured  veneers :  the  front  of  the  bureau  has 
a  countersunk  panel  stretching  across  all  the 
drawer  fronts  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  The 
upper  part  of  this  interesting  piece  has  mirror 
doors  and  is  surmounted  by  a  horned  pedi- 
ment with  three  carved  finials.  Thanks  to  the 
extra  height  of  the  stand  this  year,  Mr.  Wolff 
is  enabled  to  show  to  advantage  some  of  the 
mirrors,  girandoles  and  wall  appliques  for 
which  his  house  is  noted. 

Of  the  rare  Chinese  works  of  art  SYDNEY 
L.  MOSS  offers  on  Stand  62  we  show,  on 
p.  259,  a  group  of  K'ang  Hsi  figures.  These 
fascinating  little  images,  all  chosen  carefully, 
are  enamelled  sur  bisque  in  green,  yellow  and 
aubergine.  A  superb  bronze  chia  of  the  early 
Chou  period  is  a  feature  of  the  stand ;  and  Mr. 
Moss  has  collected  a  wide  range  of  XVII- 
and  XVIII-century  monochromes,  and  a 
choice  variety  of  hardstone  carvings  and  snuff- 
bottles,  which  are,  incidentally,  quite  inex- 
pensive despite  their  quality.  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  for  anyone  eager  to  start  a  collection 
of  good  things  for  a  modest  outlay. 

From  Beauchamp  Place  in  the  Brompton 
Road  comes  Miss  G.  PETTY,  who  shows  a 
pretty  taste  in  the  period  pieces  which  she  has 
arranged  to  such  advantage  on  Stand  47. 
Those  in  search  of  small  specimens  of  XVIII- 
century  furniture  of  good  quality  at  reasonable 
prices  will  find  the  2  ft.  3  in.  early  Georgian  ma- 
hogany bookcase,  seen  on  p.  259,  both  attract- 


ive to  look  at  and  con- 
venient to  accommo- 
date. Other  interesting 
pieces  of  small  dimen- 
sions, suitable  for  flat 
or  maisonette,  are  the 
mahogany  nest  of  four 
drawers  on  legs,  a  Hep- 
plewhite  bow-front 
mahogany  sideboard 
of  rich  dark  colour  and 
a  set  of  four  small  and 
two  arm  Sheraton 
chairs  of  very  good 


A  PINE-WOOD  CARVED  DOOR  :  PART  OF 
ROOM  FROM  WANLIP  HALL,  LEICESTER  : 


A  GEORGIAN  PINE-PANELLED 
SHOWN  BY  TROLLOPE  &  SONS 
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quality  and  design.  Many  other  useful  and  de- 
lightful adjuncts  to  furnishing  on  a  small  scale, 
tea  caddies,  trays,  old  china  and  other  pleasant 
souvenirs  of  bygone  days  are  shown  on  this  stand. 

JOHN  HUNT,  whose  little  shop  in  Bury 
Street,  S.W.  i ,  has  the  air  of  a  casket,  always  en- 
shrines a  number  of  those  precious  early  bibelots 
that  gladden  the  heart  of  the  mediaevalist.  One 
thinks  how  Anatole  France  would  have  revelled 
there,  inventing  suitable  legends  as  he  examined 
each  treasure.  Always  searching  for  pre-renais- 
sance  objects,  Mr.  Hunt  lights  on  the  most  sur- 
prising discoveries.  Where,  we  wonder,  did  he 
pick  up  the  silver-gilt  book  cover  of  the  XIII 
Century,  embossed  with  a  Crucifixion  scene  ? 
On  Stand  102,  in  a  larger  space  than  he  has  pre- 
viously occupied,  Mr.  Hunt  displays  for  our 
envy  some  exceedingly  rare  examples  of  Gothic 
furniture  and  equally  early  works  of  art.  A  most 
unusual  Gothic  buffet,  said  to  be  the  only  one  of 


A  SMALL  QUEEN  ANNE  BUREAU  BOOKCASE  IN  WALNUT 
ONLY  2  FT.  2J  IN.  WIDE  :  FRED.  E.  ANDERSON  (STAND  11) 


A  TUTENAG  ADAM  FIREGRATE  WITH  SERPENTINE  FENDER  AND  SUITE 
OF  IMPLEMENTS  :  HAROLD   CASIMIR   (THE  OLD    METALCRAFT  SHJP) 

its  kind  preserved  to  us,  accompanies  a  magnificent  Henry 
VIII  linenfold  bench  with  carved  cresting.  A  tapestry  of  the 
Gothic  period  may  be  seen,  and  a  rare  and  fully  signed 
panel  from  the  Lambeth  manufactory.  The  early  ivories 
range  from  the  X  to  the  XV  Centuries.  Jewels,  silver, 
enamel-work,  early  sculpture  in  wood,  stone  and  alabaster 
are  here  also,  one  of  the  latter  retaining  its  original  colour 
and  being  still  in  its  wooden  shrine  (Illustration  on  p.  260). 

Among  the  several  pupils  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.R.A.,  a  marked  favourite,  enjoying  great  success  in  her 
day,  was  Margaret  Carpenter.  Her  portrait  of  The  Countess 
of  Denbigh,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  outstanding  beauties  of 
the  period,  and  lately  in  the  Lord  Feilding  sale,  is  ex- 
hibited on  Stand  56,  by  HAROLD  DAVIS.  As  may  be 
seen  by  our  illustration,  this  is  a  work  that  does  credit  alike 
to  pupil  and  master.  Mr.  Davis  also  shows  a  striking  port- 
rait of  a  young  man  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.,  pictures 
by  Canaletto,  Marieschi  and  Morland;  flower  pieces  by 
Verelst,  Van  Huysum  and  others,  several  sporting  pictures 
and  other  subjects  of  various  schools.  Besides  these,  a 
variety  of  old  English  and  Oriental  porcelains,  old  coloured 
engravings,  miniatures  and  divers  other  works  of  art  en- 
rich this  attractive  stand  (see  p.  260). 

Collectors  of  pewter  are  almost  certain  to  see  something 
they  are  looking  for  on  Stand  3,  that  of  Charles  Casimir, 
whose  premises  at  Brompton  Road  and  at  George  Street, 
W.,  are  jointly  designated  THE  OLD  PEWTER  SHOP. 
The  pair  of  strawberry  dishes  in  pewter  1 1  §  in.  in  diameter 
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ONE  OF  SET  OF  6  GEORGE  I  CHAIRS  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION,  AND  A  WILLIAM 
AND  MARY  TABLE— ALL  OF  UNUSUALLY  FINE  COLOUR  :  EXHIBITED  BY  J.  J.  WOLFF 

must  be  regarded  as  quite  exceptional.  One  of  them  is  illustrated 
on  page  261.  In  the  centre  of  each  may  be  seen  the  engraved  arms  of 
Fraser,  a  family  whose  name  is  a  punning  appellation  of  the  f raise,  or 
strawberry  itself.  They  were  made  by  Thomas  Chamberlain  in  1 740. 
Bearing  the  same  arms  is  the  Fraser  dinner  service  en  suite,  with 
shaped  and  moulded  edges,  also  by  Chamberlain,  comprising  fifteen 
meat  dishes  in  various  sizes,  two  fluted  circular  dishes,  twelve  soup 
plates  and  thirty-four  meat  plates.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  service 
are  said  to  have  been  produced  as  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat. 
Mr.  Casimir  is  showing  a  fine  collection  of  rare  XVII-century  flagons, 
tankards,  alms  dishes,  porringers,  salts,  etc.,  and  a  representative 
selection  of  XVIII-century  oddments,  including  specimens  priced  as 
low  as  ten  shillings.  This  house  claims,  and  doubtless  with  every 
justification,  to  hold  the  firest  stock  of  old  pewter  in  the  country. 


Furniture  representing  the  finest 
period  of  English  cabinet  work  can 
be  seen  on  the  stand  (No.  36)  of 
ALFRED  BULLARD.  Special 
attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
carved  mahogany  Adam  side-table 
with  serpentine  front,  a  very  grace- 
ful example,  illustrated  on  p.  261 ;  a 
George  II  mahogany  bureau  book- 
case; a  comfortable  arm  chair  in 
mahogany,  crisply  carved;  and  a 
fascinating  little  fireside  table,  17  in. 
wide,  in  mahogany  with  a  damask- 
covered  sliding  panel  at  the  back, 
its  castors  having  their  old  leather 
wheels.  An  electric  table-lamp  in- 
geniously made  of  an  XVIII-century 
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beige-coloured  Persian  oil  jar  with  soft  blue  design  is  also  a 
delightful  thing  to  possess.  Another  standard  lamp  is  fashioned 
from  an  Adam  fire-screen  pole  fitted  with  a  dummy  candle. 
Such  lamps  would  make  any  room  more  attractive.  Alfred  Bul- 
lard's  stand  is  deservedly  popular. 

The  oldest  established  print-selling  business  in  London  is,  we 
believe,  that  known  as  THE  PARKER  GALLERY,  estab- 
lished in  1 750,  and  now  in  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly.  It  is 
a  house  specializing  in  history  as  recorded  in  old  prints  and 
pictures  and  seen  through  the  personality  of  the  artists  who 
made  them.  There  is  something,  therefore,  so  much  more  human 
and  liveable  with  in  such  possessions  than  mere  photographs, 
however  accurate.  The  majority  of  the  things  on  the  Parker 
Gallery  Stand,  No.  97,  are  old-time  topographical  views.  You 
can  actually  enjoy  a  tour  round  the  world  as  experienced  by 
our  forefathers.  Starting  from  Old  London,  you  may  visit  the 
Continent,  the  East,  Canada,  New  South  Wales  and  the  West 
Indies.  After  this  you  may  witness  the  prowess  of  our  ancestors 
in  battle  by  land  and  sea,  admire  their  noble  wooden  walls, 
their  graceful  clippers  and  elegant  yachts.  You  may  join  in  an 
elephant  hunt  in  Ceylon  in  181 7,  or  take  part  in  an  attack  by 
our  redcoats  on  Montevideo  in  1 807.  The  house  of  Parker  boasts 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DENBIGH,  A  PORTRAIT  BY  MARGARET  CARPENTER 
SHOWN  BY  HAROLD  DAVIS  :  THE  COUNTESS  WAS  A  CELEBRATED  BEAUTY 
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XIII-CENTURY  SILVER-GILT  BOOK-COVER,  WITH 
CRUCIFIXION  SCENE  :  INSCRIPTIONS  WERE  ADDED 
LATER  IN  THE  EAST  :  EXHIBITED  BY  JOHN  HUNT 

of  having  served  the  public  with  pictures  of 
such  stirring  scenes  in  nine  successive  reigns. 

From  R.  F.  LOCK,  of  Petty  France, 
comes  an  admirable  selection  of  XVIII- 
century  mahogany  furniture.  Here  again  is 
a  house  of  proved  reliability.  Two  very  good 
breakfront  bookcases  are  among  the  more 
important  exhibits  shown  on  Stand  32,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  pleasant  and  useful 
things,  such  as  the  elegant  Hepplewhite 
fold-over  card-table,  with  delicately  carved 
cabriole  legs  seen  in  our  illustration.  It  still 
has  its  old  leather  lining.  Authenticity,  qual- 
ity and  condition  may  be  looked  for  and 
found  on  this  stand  (see  p.  262). 

A.  G.  LOCK  (ESHER  GALLERIES), 
Esher,  Surrey,  has  a  great  knowledge  of  old 
English  furniture.  His -stand  (No.  91)  is  as 
full  of  interest  to  the  discerning  as  it  is  of  de- 
light to  the  public.  Our  picture,  p.  262, 
shows  a  half-circle  Sheraton  side-table  in 
mahogany  of  lovely  colour,  having  its  origi- 
nal handles — a  most  desirable  example  of 
our  'grand  century'  of  furniture.  The  classic 
beauty  of  the  English  XVIII-century  cab- 
inet-work is  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  the 
average  person  of  taste  to  'live  with'  in  the 


THE  ANTIQUE   DEALERS'    FAIR   AM)  EXHIBITION 


whole  range  of  furniture  styles:  certainly  it  har- 
monizes with  a  wider  variety  of  pictures  and 
miscellaneous  works  of  art  than  does  any  other 
style.  Among  the  admirable  examples  here 
grouped  is  another  Sheraton  piece,  and  an  un- 
usual one;  this  is  the  breakfront  bookcase  in 
faded  mahogany,  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  advertisement  pages  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue. 

As  in  former  years  P.  H.  GILLINGHAM, 

a  noted  country  dealer  whose  charming  Old 
Rectory,  at  Stoke,  on  the  new  Guildford  by- 
pass, attracts  the  knowing  seeker  after  old  ob- 
jects of  art,  has  set  up  some  of  his  choicest 
wares  on  Stand  79.  From  dispersals  at  well- 
known  country  houses  he  has  obtained  many 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  PEWTER  STK  UVBEKKY  DISHES  WITH 
FRASER  ARMS  :  DIAM.  1 1  ^  IN.  :  THE  OLD  PEWTER  SHOP 


pieces  of  interest  that  have  not  hitherto  come 
into  the  market.  There  is  a  fine  2  ft.  2  in.  lac 
bureau  bookcase  in  original  condition  with  its 
brass  mountings  intact — a  convenient  size  for 
a  circumscribed  space.  Several  small  and  un- 
usual pieces  of  walnut  and  mahogany,  equally 
adaptable,  may  in  fact  be  seen  on  this  stall. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Gillingham  specializes  in  old 
English  cottage  furnishing.  His  knowledge  of 
period  and  his  good  taste  may  be  relied  on  and 
both  are  willingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
many  friends  and  clients. 

On  Stand  83,  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH 
LTD.  are  exhibiting  pieces  of  extreme  rarity 
such  as  most  appeal  to  collectors;  the  collection 
of  spoons  forms  one  of  the  outstanding  exhibits 
at  Grosvenor  House,  including  as  it  does  a 
Henry  VII,  1503  Wrythen  Knop,  a  Henry 


AN  ADAM  SIDE-TABLE  WITH  SERPENTINE  FRONT,  OF  CARVED 
MAHOGANY   :  A  GRACEFUL  PIECE  SHOWN    BY  ALFRED  BULLARD 


VIII,  1543  Lion  Sejant,  a  'Death's  Head'  spoon,  a 
very  rare  type  of  spoon  made  only  in  York  and  the 
only  English  spoons  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
early  Scottish  spoons;  and  what  may  well  be  the  finest 
Seal  Top  in  existence,  the  famous  'Cumberland'  spoon 
made  in  York  in  16 14.  The  silver-gilt  flask  with  the 
monogram  of  William  III,  which  we  illustrate,  is  prob- 
ably by  J.  Cuthbert  of  Dublin,  circa  1690;  its  weight  is 
13  oz.  3  dwt.    This  is  seen  on  p.  263. 

Besides  pieces  of  exceptional  interest  such  as  an  early 
Charles  II  silver-gilt  tankard,  a  Charles  II  dish,  a  Wil- 
liam III  brazier,  a  George  I  Glasgow  tea-pot  and  stand, 
and  many  other  such  rarities,  Commander  How  is  exhib- 
iting many  small  pieces  of  fine  quality  which  are  well 
within  the  means  of  the  small  collector.  Furthermore, 


PORTSMOUTH  HARBOUR  :  PAINTED  BY  EDMUND  T.  CRAWFORD,  R.S.A.,  IN 
1830  :  TO  RIGHT,  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  TAVERN  :  THE  PARKER  GALLERY 
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great  interest  attaches  to  his  magnificent  collection  of 
miniatures  which  range  in  date  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  early  George  I. 

Now  that  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  requisition 
old  glass  candelabra  and  lustres  for  modish  schemes 
of  artificial  lighting,  Stand  No.  70,  that  of  Mr.W.  G. 
T.  BURNE,  is  attracting  many  visitors  and  securing 
grateful  buyers.  Some  of  those  glass  table  lights  of  the 
kind  now  eagerly  sought,  as  for  example,  the  beautiful 
pair  of  Irish  candelabra  illustrated,  are  being  exhib- 
ited. These  splendid  table  ornaments  stand  each  27 
in.  high.  Several  original  examples  of  the  Adam  and 
Regency  styles  are  on  view,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  glass.  Lack  of  hanging  facilities  prevents  the 
showing  of  a  magnificent  eighteenth-century  Irish 
chandelier  with  eighteen  lights,  but  there  is  a  generous 
assortment  of  cut  table  glass,  including  Irish  boat- 
shaped  bowls  and  decanters  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Many  inexpensive  pieces  of  glass,  suitable  as  gifts,  are 
also  available.  Amongst  the  items  of  interest  from  the 
collector's  point  of  view,  the  most  important  is  the 
pair  of  early  Ravenscroft  glass  bowls,  of  c.  1676,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  known  pieces  of  Ravenscroft 
glass  with  diamond  point  engraving,  and  with  the 
engraver's  mark  beneath  one  of  them. 

On  Stand  55,  Mr.  VICTOR  CRICHTON,  of 
Kensington  High  Street,  has  assembled  and  arranged 
in  a  most  attractive  manner  many  XVIII-century 
silver  articles,  both  beautiful  and  useful;  and  certainly 
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HALF-CIRCLE  SHAPED  SHERATON  SIDE-TABLE  IN  MAHOGANY  OF  FINE  COLOUR 
HAVING  THE  ORIGINAL  HANDLES  :   SHOWN  BY  A.  G.  LOCK  (ESHER  GALLERIES) 


FOLD-OVER  CARD-TABLE  WITH  (  AURIOLH  LEGS 
THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  BY  R.  F.  LOCK 


the  piece  chosen  for  illustration  has  a 
most  appealing  air.  This  is  a  hob- 
shaped  kettle,  in  perfect  condition  to 
all  appearances,  made  by  John  Wake- 
lin  and  William  Taylor  of  London  in 
1785.  Without  superfluous  ornament, 
in  form  most  decorative  and  in  its 
bold  simplicity  nothing  could  be  in 
better  taste.  Mr.  Crichton  is  showing 
an  assortment  of  tea-sets,  kettles,  cad- 
dies and  similar  serviceable  items,  to- 
gether with  some  fine  species  of  minia- 
ture silver  and  a  number  of  well-chosen 
pieces  of  Sheffield  plate.  Few  who  visit 
this  stall  with  its  attractive  bargains 
are  likely  to  return  empty-handed. 

A  stand  about  which  we  could  write 
much  concerning  the  relentless  enemy 
of  mankind  is  No.  71 — one  devoted  to 
time-pieces.  Visitors  are  lingering  about 
Messrs.  CLOWES  &  JAUNCEY'S 
exhibits  as  though  moments  mattered 
nothing.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
these  mechanical  contrivances  which 
mete  out  our  lives  inch  by  inch  that 
none  can  resist  and  a  clock  is  a  thing 
none  can  afford  to  ignore.  Probably 
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,     j-v  the  most  interesting  is  thai 

- \   illustrated,  a  regulator 

Jmb  clock  by  Thomas  Earn- 

shavv — the  only  one  made 
1  by  him  for  the  Royal  Ob- 

^^3mjk  |^^.  servatory,Greenwich — 

jjk  with  its  original  grid-iron 

^HBr  ^^^B  pendulum.  It  runs  for  one 

rw  *Sm'>M^^^^.  month  after  each  winding. 

■*  'p^g  light  driving  weight 

should  be  noted.  Govern- 
ment 'broad  arrow'  marks 
are  in  various  parts  of  the 
case  and  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  labels  inside  the 
door.  Among  the  fine 
musical  clocks  is  one  by 
Eardley  Norton  playing 
eight  tunes;  another  by 
James  Smith  of  London 
(c.  1770)  also  with  a  re- 
pertoire of  eight  tunes  has 
a  painted  group  of  musi- 
cians in  the  arch  with  a 
violinist  in  the  act  of  bow- 
ing. A  waterfall  clock,  with  a  revolving  piece  of  twisted  glass, 
is  another  attractive  exhibit,  and  there  is  a  clock  invented  and 
patented  by  William  Congreve  (the  devisor  of  war  rockets).  In 
place  of  a  pendulum  this  latter  has  an  ingenious  device  by  which  a  small  ball  runs  down  an  inclined 
plane  and  then  reverses  its  passage.  Other  clocks  have  singing  birds  which  open  their  beaks  and  flap  their  wings. 

Everyone  who  knows  Kingston-on-Thames  knows  the  premises  of  H.  M.  LEE  &  SONS  in  the  High 
Street  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  seeker  of  high-class  antiques.  Visitors  may  be  detained  at  these  extensive 
galleries  with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  pieces  of  importance  are  always  to  be  found  there.  Many  of  them  have 
been  transported  to  Stand  63 
for  the  delectation  of  visitors 
to  the  Fair.  The  clocks  are  fine 
examples.  A  late  XVIi-cen- 
tury  bracket  clock  by  John 
Knibb  of  Oxford  with  eight-day 
movement,  and  quarter-strik- 
ing mechanism  in  an  ebonized 
veneered  case  with  gilt  metal 
mounts  is  a  superb  specimen. 
A  small  long-case  clock  by 
Edward  Stanton  of  London, 
Temp.  Charles  II  is  another. 
The  case  has  ebonized  cresting 
and  mouldings.  Then  there  is 
the  rare  hanging  barometer  il- 
lustrated on  p.  264  by  the  fa- 
mous horologist  Daniel  Quare, 
the  case  in  finely  turned  wal- 
nut. A  beautiful  small  writing 
cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  date 
will  attract  a  host  of  admirers. 
So  fine  is  it  in  detail,  in  its 


SILVER-GILT  FLASK  WITH  MONOGRAM  OF  KING 
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DUBLIN,  CIRCA    1690  :  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH  LTD. 
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A  PAIR  OF  THREE-LIGHT  IRISH  GLASS  CANDELABRA  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN,  CIRCA  1790 
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A  REGULATOR  CLOCK  BY  THOMAS  EARNSHAW  MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH  :  ITS  ORIGINAL  GRIDIRON  PEN- 
DULUM IS  ALSO  SHOWN  :  EXHIBITED  BY  CLOWES  &  JAUNCEY,  STAND  71 


chiselled  and  engraved  metal  mounts,  its  exquisite 
proportions  and  fine  workmanship  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  the  highest  importance.  And 
matching  this  in  quality  is  a  walnut  wing  chair  of 
the  same  period  with  contemporary  needlework 
covering  in  brilliant  colours.  Among  the  pictures  is 
one  by  Pieter  Monamy  ( 1 670- 1 749) ,  a  painter  rising 
in  the  esteem  of  connoisseurs. 

STONER  &  EVANS,  LTD.,  are  at  Stand  58. 
It  is  a  delight  to  be  among  their  lovely  porcelain, 
gathered  from  so  many  sources  and  appealing  to 
such  a  wide  variety  of  taste.  Figure  pieces,  both 
English  and  Continental,  are  a  feature  of  the  display. 
A  peculiar  grace,  evocative  in  a  special  degree  of 


A  RARE  HANGING  BAROMETER  MADE  AND 
INSCRIBED  BY  DANIEL  QUARE  :  EXHIBITED  AT 
THE  FAIR  BY  H.  M.  LEE  &  SONS,  KINGSTON 


their  period,  belongs  to  the  Chelsea  'Gold 
Anchor  Mark'  pair  representing  Venus  and 
Cupid  and  Leda  and  the  Swan.  These  groups, 
which  we  illustrate,  are  12^  ins.  high. 
Another  remarkable  Chelsea  group  (a 
large  one)  has  for  its  subject  The  Music 
Lesson.  Here,  too,  are  beautiful  pieces  of 
Worcester  with  coloured  grounds. 

In  our  last  issue  the  attention  of  our 
readers  was  drawn  to  the  presence  at  the 
Fair  of  expert  packers  of  art  objects.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  over  stress  the 
convenience  thus  secured  alike  to  the 
exhibitors  and  their  clients.  The  firms 
which  have  undertaken  this  important 
charge  are  of  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ing and  absolute  reliability.  They  are 
ready  to  attend  to  every  detail  and  assume 
every  responsibility  connected  with  the 
packing  and  transport  of  any  work  of  art 
to  any  destination  throughout  the  world. 
The  namesof  these  firms  are  their  guaran- 
tee: Messrs.  DAVIES,  TURNER  & 
CO.  LTD.;  Messrs.  GANDER  & 
WHITE;  and  Messrs.  PITT  & 
SCOTT,  LTD. 

Furthermore,  we  have  pleasure  in  point- 
ing out  that  THE  CONNOISSEUR 
occupies  its  former  stall,  and  that  enquir- 
ies by  visitors  will  be  welcome. 


A  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  GROUPS  :  VENUS  AND 
CUPID  AND  LE11A  AND  THE  SWAN:  GOLD 
ANCHOR  MARK,   1765  :  STONER  &  EVANS,  LTD. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 
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A  SILVER  BOWL  ENGRAVED  WITH  SIX  C0ATS-OF-ARMS  :  MADE  BY  JOHN  BURT 
OF  BOSTON  ABOUT  1725-    REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  ROBERT  ENSKO,  INC. 


AMERICAN  ARMORIAL  SILVER  BOWL 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  remarkable  piece 
extant  of  armorial  silver  by  an  American  mak- 
er, and  one  which  will  probably  preserve  in- 
definitely the  mystery  of  its  origin,  is  the  bowl  on  three 
feet,  bearing  six  coats-of-arms  and  the  names  of  six  men, 
which  was  made  by  John  Burt  of  Boston,  active  1691- 
1745.  Since  it  became  known  about  two  years  ago,  this 
piece,  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  Robert  Ensko, 
Inc.,  has  been  an  object  of  study  by  a  number  of  stud- 
ents of  American  silver,  but  till  now  no  one  has  found 
a  clue  to  its  origin.  The  general  character  suggests  a 
presentation  piece,  but  since  there  is  no  inscription  save 
the  six  names  inscribed  on  the  rim,  this  is  only  a  conjec- 
ture. The  bowl  is  obviously  of  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century.  It  is  somewhat  straight-sided,  and  the  hoof- 
termination  of  the  foot  is  of  early  type,  being  of  the 
simplest  form  and  not  attached  to  the  body  by  the  shell 
which  was  used  later.  The  fact  that  the  bowl  is  on  feet  is 
in  itself  rare,  as  a  flaring  foot  or  simple  rim  would  be  the 
usual  treatment.  A  few  other  instances  of  this,  however, 
appear  in  Boston  silver. 

The  bowl  is  marked  exactly  in  the  centre  on  the  in- 
side, which  is  not  customary,  the  bottom  or  the  side 
being  the  conventional  place.  This  suggests  that  the 
maker,  knowing  it  would  be  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  his  signature  promi- 
nent. The  execution  of  the  engraving,  which  is  prob- 
ably by  the  maker  himself,  as  Burt  is  known  to  have  en- 
graved his  own  silver,  is  of  exceptional  refinement.  The 


elaborate  mantlings  are  gracefully  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  script  of  the  names  is 
in  the  flowing  outline  of  an  accom- 
plished penman.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  so  many  of  the  early  pieces 
show  rather  crude  lettering,  this  feature 
is  the  more  noteworthy.  The  piece  was 
probably  made  about  1 725,  a  date  sug- 
gested by  the  straight  sides  of  the  bowl 
and  the  simple  form  of  the  foot. 

The  names  engraved  around  the  top, 
each  above  a  coat-of-arms  and  crest, 
are:  Lemuel  Gowen,  John  Greenleaf, 
Kenelm  Winslow,  Joseph  Grant,  Jr., 
Jonathan  Mountfort,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Martin.  Since  the  piece  has  been 
known  traditionally  as  the  'alderman's 
bowl,'  although  without  any  further 
record  of  its  history,  it  seems  probable 
that  these  six  men  had  some  connexion  with  the  civic 
life  of  Boston,  of  which  most  of  them,  and  perhaps  all, 
were  residents.  At  the  time  the  bowl  was  made,  Boston 
had  no  aldermen,  but  was  governed  by  selectmen.  The 
Selectmen's  Minutes  of  the  period  do  not  contain  these 
names  as  holders  of  that  office,  although  some  of  them 
occur  in  other  connexions.  Since  Boston  was  the  centre 
of  government  for  both  the  town  and  the  Colony,  her 
old  State  House,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Town  House  in  1 7 14,  was  the  meeting-place  of 
many  governmental  departments.  The  records  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
show  the  name  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  and  those  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  only  that  of  John  Greenleaf. 

If  a  military  expedition  had  formed  the  bond  which 
had  drawn  these  men  together,  King  Philip's  War  was 
too  early,  and  Louisburg  too  late,  but  there  was  a  phase 
of  the  almost  continuous  Indian  wars  which  occupied 
the  period  about  1722  to  1725  and  ended  with  what 
was  known  as  'Captain  LovewelFs  Fight.'  The  names 
of  the  men  connected  with  this  encounter  are  recorded 
and  none  of  the  six  is  among  them.  The  rolls  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company  contain 
that  of  John  Greenleaf,  who  was  enrolled  in  1 727,  and 
the  son  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  the  father  being  described 
as  a  merchant. 

There  was  a  well-known  Indian  fighter,  Captain 
Greenleaf  of  Newbury,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Sewell 
Diary,  but  his  name  was  Stephen,  and  he  was  a  much 
older  man,  celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday  in  1722. 
Among  his  sons  was  John  Greenleaf,  but  as  there  were 
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three  members  of  the  family  bearing  this  name  at  the 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  referred  to  on  the 
bowl.  With  the  name  Greenleaf,  Mountfort  and  Wins- 
low  occur  frequently  in  the  Massachusetts  records,  the 
last  being  the  most  distinguished  of  all.  The  Winslows 
gave  two  governors  to  the  Colony,  a  general  and  other 
civil  and  military  officials,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
silversmith  Edward  Winslow.  Among  the  four  brothers 
who  first  came  to  Massachusetts  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  was  Kenelm  Winslow,  and  his  first  name  was 
borne  by  many  of  his  descendants.  In  the  period  in 
question,  Kenelm  Winslow  of  Harwich,  1668- 1728, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1720,  may  be  the  one  associated  with  the  bowl's  his- 
tory, or  his  relative  of  the  same  name  in  Marshfield, 
1650-1757. 

The  most  difficult  name  to  trace  is  that  of  Lemuel 
Gowen.  Of  the  six,  his  arms  only  are  absent  from  Bol- 
ton's American  Armoury,  and  neither  his  name  nor  that 
of  his  family  occurs  often,  except  that  the  Selectmen's 
Minutes  between  the  years  1 7 1 4  and  1 7 1 6  mention  him 
several  times  in  a  manner  which  indicates  he  was  a 
substantial  owner  of  property. 

The  Mountforts  were  well  known  in  early  Boston 
history.  It  is  known  that  the  father  of  Jonathan  Mount- 
fort,  Jr.,  died  in  1724,  his  tomb  being  in  the  Copp's 
Hill  Burying  Ground  and  showing  the  arms  of  the 
famiiy.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  identify  which  one  of 
the  Martin  family  bearing  the  name  Samuel  may  be  in 


question  here.  This  family  was  represented  in  New 
England  and  in  the  southern  colonies.  Bolton  mentions 
that  the  arms  and  crest  are  found  on  the  seal  of  Patrick 
Martin  of  Charlestown,  S.C.,  171 1 ;  they  are  the  same 
as  those  that  appear  on  the  'alderman's  bowl.'  The 
Boston  News-Letter  of  March  4th,  1 706,  mentions  a  Capt. 
Samuel  Martin  as  on  a  ship  sailing  from  Boston. 
Joseph  Grant,  Jr.,  another  name  not  easily  found  in  the 
records  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
appears  in  Wyman's  Charlestown  Genealogies  and  Estates 
as  the  part  owner  of  the  brigs  Rebecca  and  Susanna :  he 
died  in  172-1  or  1722  of  smallpox.  If  this  reference  is 
the  correct  one,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  is  an  aid  in 
dating  the  bowl  at  precisely  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs  stylistically.  It  has  belonged  for  the  past  cen- 
tury to  the  Whiting  family. 

THE  NATIVITY  TAPESTRY 
FROM  BURGOS  CATHEDRAL 

AMONG  recent  accessions  to  the  Metropolitan 
^  Museum,  an  important  place  is  held  by  the  great 
tapestry  of  The  Nativity  from  Burgos  Cathedral.  This 
superb  example  of  late  mediaeval  weaving,  which  must 
have  been  executed  in  Brussels  about  the  year  1500,  is 
one  of  a  well-known  group  which  depicts  the  Salvation 
of  Man  in  eight  subjects,  the  cartoons  having  been  used 
for  several  sets.  These  are  now  widely  scattered,  and 
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the  Museum  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  having  secured  a 
second  member  of  the  series, 
also  from  Burgos  Cathedral, 
showing  the  Redemption  of 
Man.  The  Nativity,  which  is 
now  on  view  at  the  Cloisters, 
is  unique,  in  that  it  is  the 
only  extant  rendering  of  the 
subject  of  this  type.  There 
is  also  another  type  among 
the  Salvation  sets  which  is  re- 
presented by  several  exam- 
ples, notably  one  at  Palencia. 

Another  interesting  point 
concerning  the  Museum's 
panel  is  that  it  introduces 
the  double-headed  eagle  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
a  conspicuous  position, 
towards  the  centre  at  the 
top.  It  is  therefore  thought 
probable  that  this  is  one  of 
the  first  set  woven  from  the 
cartoons,  and  was  made  to 
the  order  of  Maximilian  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Philip  the  Fair  to 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  1496. 
They  are  attributed  to  the 
looms  of  the  eminent  Brussels 
weaver  and  merchant,  Pieter 
van  Aelst,  who  succeeded  Mathias  Guerlas  as  'varlet  de 
chambre  et  tapissier  du  roi'  in  1502.  This  was  the  year 
in  which  Van  Aelst  accompanied  Philip  on  his  first  visit 
to  Spain.  He  was  also  present  on  the  second  visit,  when 
Philip  died  at  Burgos  in  1506.  Philip  is  known  to  have 
brought  tapestries  to  Spain,  and  when  Van  Aelst  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  them  after  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  imprisoned  by  Ferdinand.  Just  when  the 
tapestries  of  the  Salvation  of  Man  series  were  placed  in 
Burgos  Cathedral  is  not  known. 

The  design  of  The  Nativity  is  a  complicated  one  of 
many  scenes  drawn  from  the  fifteenth-century  stage. 
The  difference  in  iconography  between  the  tapestry 
cartoons  and  the  paintings  of  the  period  is  that  while 
the  painter  drew  his  subjects  from  the  Bible  narrative 
and  the  Golden  Legend,  the  designer  of  the  tapestries 
virtually  presents  scenes  from  contemporary  mystery 
plays,  with  the  actors  in  their  respective  'mansions.' 
The  tapestry  is  divided  into  two  registers,  the  upper  one 
consisting  of  five  main  scenes,  the  lower  of  three.  They 
are  as  follows:  upper  row:  (1)  God  the  Father  with 
Humility,  Charity,  Peace  and  Justice;  (2)  Truth  and 
Humility  hold  a  mirror  before  the  Father  in  which  is 
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WILLARD  '  BANJO '  CLOCK 
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shown  the  Virgin  Adoring  the  Child ;  the  Annunc  iation 
to  Mary  is  part  of  this  scene;  (3)  Joseph  and  Mary  pre- 
sent the  Roman  tax  collector  with  a  penny,  an  incident 
from  the  Golden  Legend ;  (4)  the  Virgin  in  the  presence 
of  the  Trinity;  (5)  Herod  consulting  the  scribes;  and 
the  Wise  Men  seated  before  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  In 
the  lower  row  the  group  at  the  left  is  composed  of  Man 
and  his  companions  in  life,  Nature,  Misery,  Hope,  the 
figure  of  the  Tempter,  also  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  central  scene  portrays  the  Marriage  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  while  at  the  right  is  the  Christ  Child  adored  by 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  attended  by  Angels  and  Virtues. 

Though  Pieter  van  Aelst  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished tapestry  producers  of  his  day,  executing  other 
sets  under  royal  patronage  and  having  wide  affiliations 
in  other  countries,  he  was  involved  in  financial  difficult- 
ies with  the  Fugger  family  of  Augsburg  and  several 
banking  houses  in  Munich. 


AN  EARLY  BANJO  CLOCK 

A BANJO  clock  of  the  type  which  Simon  Willard 
called  his  'improved  timepiece'  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  D.  M.  Boney  of  Richmond  from  a  descen- 
dant of  the  New  England  family  which  was  its  first 
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owner.  The  glass  panel  of  the  lower  section  is  not  the 
original  one,  and  it  was  here  that  Simon  Willard  usu- 
ally placed  his  signature  and  the  word  'Patent.'  He 
never  signed  his  banjo  clocks  on  the  dial,  according  to 
the  account  written  by  his  descendant,  John  Ware 
Willard,  in  Simon  Willard  and  his  Clocks.  Lacking  a  sig- 
nature on  the  glass  panel,  there  are  several  other  points 
which  support  an  attribution  to  Simon  Willard  him- 
self, such  as  the  T-bridge  support  for  the  pendulum  and 
the  dead-beat  escapement.  The  back  is  of  mahogany, 
while  those  by  other  members  of  this  clock-making 
family,  or  by  his  apprentices  and  imitators,  usually 
have  an  inferior  wood  in  this  position.  Other  makers 
were  Aaron  Willard,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Joshua  Wilder, 
Elnathan  Taber  and  William  Cummens. 

The  clock  illustrated  is  somewhat  more  elaborate 
than  usual,  with  its  carved  beading  around  the  central 
and  lower  sections.  Gilding  is  applied  to  portions  of  the 
front.  According  to  John  Ware  Willard,  gilding  was 
sparingly  used  originally,  and  an  extravagant  display 
of  it  on  clocks  that  turn  up  to-day  indicates  a  later  em- 
bellishment. The  most  elaborate  of  Willard's  clocks,  the 
'brides'  clocks,'  called  also  presentation  clocks,  were 
painted  white.  The  present  example  shows  very  fine 
painting  in  the  design  of  the  central  glass  panel,  which 
is  executed  in  gold  and  colours.  For  this,  as  well  as  for 
the  construction  of  the  mahogany  case  and  the  brass 
side-arms,  Simon  Willard  relied  on  local  craftsmen 
resident  in  Roxbury,  where  he  worked  from  1 780  until 
his  retirement  in  1839.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  carved-wood  eagles  so  frequently  found  to-day  on 
these  clocks  are  original  has  been  argued  pro  and  con, 
with  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  possibility  that 
Willard  used  this  style  of  finial  along  with  others,  such 
as  the  cone  form  which  he  is  known  to  have  favoured. 


AN  ICON  OF  THE  NOVGOROD  SCHOOL 

THE  panel  showing  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  which 
comes  from  a  private  collection  and  is  reproduced 
here  by  courtesy  of  the  Hammer  Galleries,  is  an  im- 
portant example  of  Russian  icon  painting  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  A  companion  to  this  subject,  The 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  also  coming  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, was  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  August, 
1937,  p.  go.  These  two  remarkably  beautiful  panels 
belong  to  a  series  of  which  four  are  extant,  out  of  an 
original  series  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  other  two, 
now  united  in  the  same  collection,  are  The  Resurrection 
and  The  Ascension. 

Dr.  Paul  Muratoff  assigns  these  definitely  to  Theo- 
phanes  the  Greek,  who  was  a  leading  artist  of  the 
Novgorod  school,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of 
the  frescoes  discovered  in  1921  in  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour's  Transfiguration  in  the  province  of  Novgorod. 


These  were  painted  in  the  year  1379.  Later  Theo- 
phanes  worked  with  Andrei  Rublev  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Moscow,  his  final  work  apparently,  as 
after  this  period  his  name  is  not  mentioned.  The  work 
in  Moscow,  which  took  place  in  1405,  was  part  of  the 
rebuilding  of  that  city  after  its  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Tartars. 

All  of  the  four  subjects  have,  at  some  time  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  been  removed  from  their  decay- 
ing backgrounds  and  inserted  in  new  panels. 

The  style  of  Theophanes  the  Greek  has  a  quality  of 
linear  rhythm  especially  suited  to  his  emotional  fer- 
vour. He  is  a  master  of  telling  gesture,  and  uses  the 


CHIPPENDALE  SECRETARY-CABINET  OF  SMALL  SIZE,  WITH 
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number  of  drawers  below  the  writing 
section,  'i'his  gives  it  something  of  the 
character  of  a  lowboy.  The  designs  of 
I  nee  include  two  which  are  offered  as 
ladies'  secretaries,  being  of  the  propor- 
tion and  general  outline  of  the  present 
example,  but  showing  ornament  in  the 
Gothic  and  Chinese  manner. 

These  smaller  secretaries  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  by  American 
cabinetmakers.  As  a  rule  they  followed 
closely  the  English  patterns,  but  a  piece 
like  the  present  one  has  no  distinctively 
developed  American  variant.  Nearest 
to  it  are  some  of  the  Baltimore  secre- 
taries, but  even  these  were  the  product 
of  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
characteristics  of  Chippendale  had  been 
supplanted  by  those  of  Sheraton  and 
of  Hepplewhite. 


ENGLISH  PAINTED  LACQUER  TRAY  :  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

movement  of  the  participants  in  his  scenes  to  enforce 
their  dramatic  effect,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
kneeling  figures  in  the  present  panel  point  to  the  two 
chief  actors  in  this  event.  The  manner  in  which  the 
figures  are  introduced  into  the  severely  bare  landscape 
shows  an  appreciation  of  design  as  a  whole  that  does 
not  readily  manifest  itself  in  a  tradition  which  generally 
treats  the  figures  in  silhouette.  In  its  development  of  a 
narrative  style,  the  Novgorod  school  appears  as  the 
near  relative  of  the  early  Italian  schools  of  painting. 

CHIPPENDALE  SECRETARY  OF  SMALL  SIZE 

AFLAT  top  on  a  Chippendale  secretary,  which  is 
in  addition  unusually  small,  makes  the  example 
lately  exhibited  at  the  St.  James's  Galleries  all  the  more 
effective  by  emphasizing  its  slight  proportions.  Since 
so  many  of  the  furnishings  designed  for  mid-eighteenth 
century  interiors  are  large  in  scale,  the  usual  secretary, 
or  bureau-bookcase,  is  almost  invariably  of  generous 
proportions.  The  rare,  smaller  ones  were  made  for  the 
use  of  ladies,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  early  books 
that  designs  for  ladies,  showing  a  combination  of  writ- 
ing-table and  dressing-table,  tended  to  be  more 
numerous  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

Among  the  drawings  in  the  Director,  those  which  pre- 
sent that  useful  piece  of  furniture  combining  the  func- 
tions of  chest,  desk  and  cabinet,  show  a  large  and 
somewhat  elaborate  type.  There  is,  however,  a  design 
for  a  somewhat  smaller  secretary  which  has  been  given 
additional  lightness  by  the  curtailment  to  two  of  the 


:  w.  f.  cooper      ENGLISH  PAINTED  TRAY 
WITH   HUNTING  SCENE 

THE  eighteenth-century  English  painted  tray  with 
a  decoration  showing  a  hunting  subject  in  the 
manner  of  George  Morland,  illustrated  here  by 
courtesy  of  W.  F.  Cooper,  shows  the  technical  ex- 
cellence and  artistic  skill  which  make  the  early 
trays  worthy  examples  of  the  decorative  arts  of  their 
period.  It  is  executed  in  lacquer  on  a  metal  base,  and 
the  depth  of  the  pigment  may  be  judged  by  the  slight 
pitting  of  the  surface  at  the  sides  which  has  resulted 
from  the  ravages  of  time.  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of 
these  early  trays  lay  in  the  number  of  coats  in  which  the 
design  was  built  up,  each  followed  by  firing,  which  pro- 
duced a  firmly  fused  surface  that  did  not  show  the 
ordinary  cracking  and  peeling  of  many  of  the  later  and 
cheaper  trays. 

The  subjects  of  the  painted  trays  were  many,  with 
floral  motifs  predominating,  but  it  seems  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  present  example  that  those  of  Pontypool 
in  Wales,  the  home  of  this  industry,  were  especially 
known  for  their  variety  of  subjects.  Among  them,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  were  land- 
scapes, hunting  subjects,  popular  historical  scenes  and, 
in  general,  the  range  of  theme  which  found  favour  with 
the  engravers  of  the  day.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
Pemberton  was  the  leading  decorator  for  Allgood  & 
Co.  at  Pontypool,  and  while  the  rivalry  of  the  factories 
at  Usk,  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  doubtless 
led  to  the  production  of  similar  subjects  in  all  the  main 
centres  of  this  thriving  industry,  it  was  the  output  of 
Pontypool  which  set  the  standard.  The  shape  is  typical 
of  the  Pontypool  tray  of  this  period,  with  a  rather  deep 
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gallery,  flaring  only  slightly,  and  pierced  at  either  end 
to  form  handles.  This  gallery  is  decorated  in  gold 
bronze  in  a  restrained  floral  design  of  conventional 
character. 

The  execution  of  the  painting,  which  shows  the 
hounds  at  the  kill  of  a  fox,  possesses  great  decorative 
merit,  the  colour  having  a  luminous  quality  and  the 
drawing  being  free  and  spontaneous.  Like  some  of  the 
needlework  pictures  and  the  decoration  on  the  ceramic 
wares  of  the  same  period,  these  early  lacquer  trays  have 
an  intimate  connexion  with  English  pictorial  art  of 
their  day,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  interest. 

LATER  INLAY  ON  A  CHIPPENDALE  TABLE 

AN  unusual  application  of  a  form  of  decoration 
later  than  the  piece  itself  is  seen  on  the  Chippen- 
dale pie-crust  table  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Symons  Galleries.  The  table  was  probably  made  about 
1760,  while  the  inlay  on  the  top  is  characteristic  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century  and  may  have  been  added 
twenty-five  years  after  the  table  was  constructed.  This 
piece  is  possibly  of  Irish  origin  and  has  the  elongated 
snake  foot  with  acanthus-leaf  carving  at  the  knees  and 
the  toes.  The  turned  plain  column  tapers  slightly  and 
is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  table  by  a  'birdcage.'  The  out- 
line of  the  pie-crust  edge  is  singularly  crisp,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  points  formed  by  the  reverse  curves  has 
an  individual  character.  As  the  tone  of  the  mahogany, 
especially  on  the  top,  is  light,  this  harmonizes  pleas- 
antly with  the  still  lighter  tones  of  the  inlay.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  coat-of-arms  in  satinwood  upon  a 
shield  of  harewood,  and  surrounding  it  are  four  medal- 
lions of  roughly  star-shaped  outline,  with  six  points,  the 
background  being  of  harewood.  Against  these,  realistic 
sprays  of  lilies-of-the-valley  are  inlaid  in  satinwood. 

The  inlay  shows  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Swinburne 
of  Capheaton,  Northumberland,  which  are :  per  Jesse 
gules  and  argent  three  cinque/oils  counterchanged:  crest:  issu- 
ing from  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  demi-boar  rampant  argent. 

AUCTION  HOUSE  CHANGES  OWNERSHIP 

SINCE  it  related  to  New  York's  oldest  art  auction 
house,  special  interest  attached  to  the  announce- 
ment made  at  the  opening  of  the  present  season  con- 
cerning the  American  Art  Association-Anderson  Gal- 
leries in  which  it  was  disclosed  that  a  syndicate  has 
purchased  the  stock  of  the  estate  of  Cortlandt  Field 
Bishop.  The  new  president  and  managing  director  is 
Milton  B.  Logan,  who  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
under  the  recent  management.  John  T.  Geery  is  the 
new  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  American  Art  Association,  which  was  founded 


in  1880,  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  important 
auction  sales  in  the  history  of  American  collecting.  The 
Anderson  Galleries,  which  were  merged  with  it  in  1929 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  were  founded  in  1900  by  John  Ander- 
son and  specialized  in  the  sale  of  fine  books. 

The  third  part  of  the  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop  Library 
will  be  among  the  more  important  sales  occurring  early 
in  the  present  season,  announced  for  November  1 6th 
and  17th,  and  comprising  the  letters  R — Z.  The  most 
outstanding  item  is  probably  the  set  of  works  of  Wat- 
teau,  known  as  the  Recueil  Jullienne,  the  plates  engraved 
by  various  artists  after  Watteau  and  published  in  1 726- 
35.  This  copy  is  one  of  the  finest  extant,  and  has  previ- 
ously been  in  the  collections  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmor- 
ton, Edouard  Rahir  and  L.  de  Montgermont.  In  this 
section  are  important  Shakespearean  items,  among 
which  are  all  four  Folios,  including  the  Borden- 
Wallace-Chew  First  Folio,  one  of  the  largest  and 
freshest  copies  known  of  the  Second  Folio,  the  Borden 
Third  Folio,  and  a  copy  of  the  Fourth  Folio  with  the 
rare  Chiswell  imprint. 


CHIPPENDALE  'PIE-CRUST'  TABLE  :  POSSIBLY  IRISH,  C.  1760 
ARMORIAL    INLAY   OF   A   LATER   PERIOD  :  SYMONS  GALLERIES 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


!  JIMS  ON  FRUIT-DISH,  1672— LONDON,  W. 

/1ZJJRE,  two  bars  or,  in  chief  a  cross  formy  fitchy  or, 
._/  with  a  baronet's  escutcheon,  impaling  argent,  a 
J_  bend  engrailed  cotized  sable.  The  dexter  coat  is 
1  hat  of  Holt  or  Holte,  formerly  of  Aston  Hall  near 
'Varwick.  Since  no  indications  of  tinctures  are  shown, 
1  he  sinister  coat  might  be  More,  Stretton  or  Tetlow, 
but  no  marriage  with  a  lady  of  any  of  these  families 
,  ppears  in  the  Holt  pedigree.  Alfred  Davidson,  in  his 
1  History  of  the  Holtes  of  Aston,  1854  (p.  71),  however, 
'.scribes  it  to  Clobery  of  Bradstone,  co.  Devon,  stated 
>y  Burke  to  have  borne  argent,  a  chevron  between  three 

\>ats  displayed  sable.  Sir  Charles  Holt,  born  1648,  who 
ucceeded  his  father  Sir  Robert  Holt  in  1679,  married 

Un  August  5th,  1680,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
ohn  Clobery  of  Bradstone  and  Winchester.  Davidson 

Uotes  (p.  32)  that — 'a  memorial  of  Sir  John  [Clobery] 
emains  at  Atherstone,  in  the  form  of  a  beautifully 

■'mbossed  silver  salver,  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
vith  his  arms  in  the  centre.  This  is  accompanied  by 

fix  other  pieces,  of  a  like  pattern,  with  the  arms  of 
Hlolte  and  Clobery;  so  that  probably  the  former  was 
1  marriage  present  to  Sir  Charles  Holte,  and  the  six 

jatter  pieces  added  to  it,  immediately  on  his  marriage, 
oy  his  worthy  father-in-law.'  Aston  Hall  was  sold  by 
he  Holts  in  18 18  and  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
emoved  to  Atherstone  Hall. 


\RMS  UPON  A  PAUL  LAMERIE 
30FFEE  POT,  1 742— LONDON,  W. 

THIS  quartered  coat  with  a  peer's  mantle  is  that 
of  Cosmo  George,  6th  Marquess  of  Huntly  and 
3rd  Duke  of  Gordon.  He  was  born  about  1720, 
jecame  a  Scottish  Representative  Peer  in  1 747,  K.T. 
n  1748,  and  died  at  Breteuil  in  1752. 

3REST  ON  SPOONS,  1740— LONDON,  W. 

A  UNICORN'S  head  erased  argent  and  the  motto 
Virescit  vulnere  virtus  are  those  of  Ker  of  Black- 

shiels. 


CREST  ON  SPOONS,  17 16— LONDON,  W. 


HAND  holding  a  quill  pen  and  the  motto  Fidem 
servo  are  those  of  Alexander  of  Boghall. 


A  SILVER  FRUIT  DISH  OF  1672,  EMBOSSED  AND  CHASED 
ENGRAVED  WITH  ARMS  OF  HOLT  (IN  DEXTER  IMPALEMENT) 


ARMS  OF  'WHYTON' — POR- 
TUGAL :  MONTE  ESTORIL 

THE  arms  attributed  to  'Whyton'  in  your  grant  of 
1 754 — argent,  a  chevron  sable  charged  with  five  plates 
(not  bezants) — are  those  of  the  family  of  Whitton  of 
Oxfordshire.  They  are  not  recorded  in  this  simple 
form,  but  William  Whitton  of  Nethercote,  co.  Oxon, 
bore  at  the  Visitation  of  1574  this  coat  with  a  bordure 
sable,  sometimes  given  as  engrailed.  The  'Uxonia'  of  the 
grant  is  clearly  'Oxonia,'  while  'George  Whyton 
Hensington'  should  be  George  Whitton  of  Hensing- 
ton, — Hensington  Within  and  Without,  villages  about 
two  miles  south  of  Woodstock. 

The  impaled  coat — argent,  three  bulls'  heads  erased 
sable,  horned  azure,  breathing  fire  proper — is  that  of  Trum- 
bull of  East  Hampstead,  co.  Berks,  granted  on  October 
1  ith,  1662,  by  Sir  Edward  Walker  to  William  Trum- 
bull (i594?-i668)  father  of  Sir  William  Trumbull 
(ktd.  1684),  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  to  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  latter  was  the  great-grandson  of 
John  Trumbull  of  Craven,  co.  Yorks,  claiming  descent 
from  Turnbull  of  co.  Berwick,  Scotland,  who  bore 
originally  argent,  a  bull's  head  erased  sable,  and  later 
three  bulls'  heads  erased.  George  Trumbull  of  Ireland, 
son  of  Sir  William  above,  is  noted  in  the  Ulster  office 
in  1686  as  differencing  with  horns  vert  instead  of  azure. 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


TUDOR  DOG  GATES  FROM  COWDRAY 

THE  very  interesting  pair  of  oaken  dog  gates,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  our  illustration,  came  from  the  great  Buck 
Hall,  Cowdray,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Pratt  &  Sons,  Brompton  Road.  The  Hall,  described  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Roundell  in  her  book  Cowdray:  The  History  of  a  Great 
English  House  (1884)  as  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  in  England, 
took  its  name  from  the  eleven  life-sized  bucks  carved  in  oak 
which  stood  upon  brackets  above  the  cornice  of  the  wainscot- 
ing before  the  fire  destroyed  the  building  in  1 793.  The  purpose 
of  the  gates,  which  cut  off  the  hall  from  the  adjacent  passage, 
was  to  keep  the  dogs  from  roaming  at  night.  Each  gate  meas- 
ures 4  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  high  and  is  surmounted  by  a  casting  of 
fleurs-de-lys  in  wrought  iron,  between  spikes,  originally  gilded. 
Dating  from  about  1 590,  they  were  fortunately  salved  from  the 
fire  and  may  be  seen  in  position  in  our  second  illustration 
from  a  drawing  by  Grimm,  dated  1782,  in  the  Burrell  Collec- 
tion, British  Museum.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  these  gates  did  not 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  DOG  GATES  FROM  THE  'BUCK  HALL'  OF  COWDRAY 
HOUSE,  CIRCA   1590  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  PRATT  &  SONS 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  'BUCK  HALL' AT  COWDRAY  WITH 
THE  DOG  GATES  IN  POSITION  :  FROM  A  DRAWING 
BY  GRIMM,  DATED  1782,  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


rejoin  other  relics  of  Cowdray's  former  glories. 


THE  W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

THE  second  and  major  portion  of  the  famous 
collection  of  silver  from  Donat's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire,  formed  by  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  is  to  be  offered  at  auction  by 
Christie's  on  December  14th.  Many  items  of  ex- 
ceptional rarity  and  importance  are  catalogued. 
These  will  be  the  subject  of  an  article  in  our 
December  issue,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  pieces.  One  or  two  may  be  briefly 
mentioned  here,  such  as  the  great  mace  and 
sword  of  the  Ancient  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Galway,  made  by  John  Clifton  of  Dublin  in 
1709,  the  mace  alone  weighing  230  ozs.,  and  the 
Ferguson  mazer  (Edinburgh,  1576),  said  to  have 
been  a  gift  to  David  Ferguson  from  King  James 
VI  of  Scotland.  Other  rarities  are  a  Queen  Mary 
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BRONZE  VERSION  OF  THE  HEAD,  SAID  TO  BE  OF 
SOPHIE  ROUBILIAC,  BELONGING  TO  A.  D.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

silver-gilt  cup  and  cover  chased  with  masks, 
etc.,  and  surmounted  by  a  female  figure 
which  was  acquired  for  £6,000,  a  Charles 
II  porringer  with  cover  and  stand  (London, 
1662),  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  ewers,  Eliza- 
bethan goblets,  tazzae,  nautilus  cups,  etc. 
A  very  wide  range  of  the  silversmith's  art 
is  represented  in  this  splendid  collection. 

Another  article  in  the  December  issue 
will  deal  with  the  magnificent  furniture 
which  Mr.  Hearst  assembled  at  St.  Donat's. 
A  large  number  of  these  pieces  have  been 
brought  to  London  and  arranged  as  an  ex- 
hibition at  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son's  Galler- 
ies, 40,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  where  they 
may  be  inspected  until  disposed  of  by  pri- 
vate treaty.  Mainly  comprising  examples  of 
English  furniture  dating  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  to  that  of  William  and  Mary, 
every  piece  has  been  selected  with  rare  dis- 
crimination, and  on  the  highest  authority 
has  been  described  as  of  museum  impor- 
tance, many  being  among  the  finest  record- 
ed examples  of  their  kind.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  object  in  the  collection  is  an 
Elizabethan  walnut  refectory  table,  with 
six  legs  carved  as  lions,  supporting  the  coats 
of  arms  of  Thomas  Shaa  of  Terling  Hall, 
Essex,  and  his  wife  Mary  Hungerford,  for 
whom  it  was  made.  This  is  certainly  one  of 


the  finest  and  rarest  pieces  of  early  Fnglisli  furniture  in  existence, 
having  an  interesting  history  as  well  as  an  unbroken  pedigree. 
The  collection  contains  splendid  examples  of  English  lacquered 
cabinets  with  carved  crestings  and  stands,  mostly  silvered,  other 
exceptionally  fine  refectory  tables,  oak  buffets,  credences  and  in- 
laid Stuart  chests.  Among  the  Continental  pieces  are  three  very 
fine  carved  Italian  cassoni  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  exhi- 
bition offers  opportunities  to  the  collector  of  fine  period  furniture 
probably  unexampled  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Leonard  Knight,  who  has  been  a  partner  with  others  for 
the  past  twenty  years  in  the  antique  furniture  trade,  has  now  set 
up  on  his  own  account  at  75,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.  1 .  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  a  councillor  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association, 
and  his  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  study  of  eighteenth-century 
English  furniture  have  given  him  a  very  special  knowledge  in  this 
particular  field.  Visitors,  who  will  be  welcomed,  may  profitably 
inspect  this  stock  of  covetable  and  soundly  made  articles  of  our 
great  period  of  furniture-making  in  the  well-arranged  and  spa- 
cious gallery,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  many  small 
tables,  book-cases,  chests  of  drawers  and  other  pieces,  all  of  un- 
questionable authenticity.  There  is  a  very  fine  sectional  Sheraton 
long  dining-table  on  view,  with  four  pedestals. 

NEW  WATER-COLOURS  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 

AN  exhibition  of  some  fifty  water-colours  by  Mr.  Adrian  Bury, 
a  contributor  to  this  magazine;  versatile  in  many  fields  and 
particularly  distinguished  as  painter  and  poet,  is  being  held 
in  the  present  month  at  ihe  Leger  Gallery,  13,  Old  Bond  Street. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Bury's  fourth  occupation  of  the  room  devoted  to 
modern  works  at  the  Leger  Gallery,  and  the  subjects  chosen  are 
recently  executed  views  about  Isleworth-on-Thames  in  the  vicin- 


SHILLINGFORD  BRIDGE  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  ADRIAN  BURY  :  ONE  OF  FIFTY 
WATER-COLOURS  TO  BE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  LEGER  GALLERY  IN  NOVEMBER 
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ity  of  his  home,  scenes  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Oxford- 
shire. In  the  latter  county  he  has  exploited  the  pic- 
turesque possibilities  of  Blenheim  with  some  broadly- 
stated  and  classically  designed  water-colours  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  masters  of  the  early  British  school.  These 
show  an  added  strength  and  freshness  in  the  artist's  very 
considerable  equipment.  Power  and  directness  are 
seen  in  the  view  of  Shillingford  Bridge,  included  in  our 
illustrations,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  his  methods. 

SOPHIE  ROUBILIAC 

THE  reproduction  of  the  Chelsea  porcelain  head  of 
Sophie  Roubiliac  in  the  August  Connoisseur, 
together  with  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's  article,  has 
brought  to  light  two  versions  of  this  subject  in  bronze. 
The  first,  which  we  illustrate,  is  in  the  possession  of  A. 
D.  James,  Esq.,  of  Moxhull  Hall,  Warwickshire,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  recently  at  the  Hartwell  House 
sale,  Aylesbury.  Mr.  James  tells  us  that  it  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  china  head  belonging  to  Mr. 
C.  T.  Fowler,  namely  8  inches  in  height.  At  Hartwell 
it  was  part  of  the  mantelpiece  garniture  in  the  large 
entrance  hall.  It  has  no  signature,  but  the  remnant  of 
a  small  plate,  which  probably  bore  an  inscription,  may 
be  seen  attached  to  the  bust.  The  second  bronze,  also 
unsigned,  has  come  into  the  ownership  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cookson,  of  Kendal,  the  measurements  being  given  as 
ii  in.  high  and  18  in.  circumference  at  widest.  A 
photograph  of  the  latter  version  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner  to  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Esdaile, 
author  of  The  Life  and  Works  of  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac. 
Mrs.  Esdaile  writes  that  bronzes  (evidently  small)  are 
mentioned  in  Roubiliac's  sale  catalogue  (second  and 
fourth  days).  The  surface  treatment  of  the  two  bronzes 
shows  considerable  variation  from  the  china  head  and 
more  than  one  model  must  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Fowler's  beautiful  porcelain  head  is  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from 
December  ist. 


SILVER  SPOONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
{Continued  from  p.  252) 

No.  I.  ANIMAL'S  HEAD.  Circa  1200.  Height  8|  in. 
Found  below  the  stairs  at  entrance  to  Keep  of  Peven- 
sey  Castle,  Sussex,  during  excavations  by  Office  of 
Works.  Shallow,  leaf-shaped  bowl,  incomplete,  con- 
nected with  stem  by  animal's  head.  Lower  part  of 
stem,  parcel  gilt,  is  flat,  enriched  with  spiral  scrolls 
with  foliate  terminals,  once  nielloed,  within  beaded 
border.  Panel,  with  conventional  flower,  connects 
lower  with  upper  part  of  stem  which  is  of  twisted,  cir- 
cular section,  ending  in  a  second  animal's  head,  this 
time  pointed.  The  stem  is  similar  in  essentials  to  that 
of  the  Coronation  Spoon  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A 


group  of  silver  spoons  discovered  at  Iona  in  1922  and 
one  found  in  Norman  surroundings  at  Taunton  Castle 
in  1928  also  conform  to  the  same  type.  The  example 
illustrated  is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  English  silver 
spoons  known. 

No.  II.  MAIDENHEAD.  Late  14th  Century. 
Height  6yf  in.  Long,  narrow,  pear-shaped  bowl, 
marked  with  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Coventry.  Slen- 
der, diamond-section  stem.  From  the  H.  D.  Ellis  Col- 
lection, as  are  Nos.  V,  VI  and  VIII. 

No.  III.  DIAMOND-POINT.  Circa  1390.  Height 
in.  Bowl  somewhat  leaf-shaped.  Diamond-section, 
or  four-sided,  stem.  Initial  'R'  engraved  in  black- 
letter  capital  on  back  of  bowl. 

No.  IV.  ACORN-HEAD.  Circa  1400.  Height  6T<y  in. 
A  rival  of  the  Diamond-point  lor  favour  in  the  late 
14th  and  in  the  15th  Centuries.  A  will,  dated  1348, 
proved  at  the  Court  of  Husting,  London,  in  1351,  be- 
queathing twelve  silver  spoons  with  'akernes,'  records 
the  first  definite  type  of  mediaeval  silver  spoon  men- 
tioned in  English  wills  or  inventories. 

No.  V.  WOODWOSE.  Circa  1460.  Height  8/,  in. 
Mark:  Leopard's  Head  Uncrowned,  within  a  beaded 
circle.  Woodwose  means  wild  man  of  the  woods,  a 
savage,  satyr,  faun,  or  madman,  'wode  '  being  early 
English  for  'wild'  or  'mad'  and  'wose'  signifying  a 
being.  The  original  'Green  Man'  of"  the  tavern  sign 
was  probably  a  wild  man  or  woodwose.  The  present 
example — the  little  figure  carries  a  club — is  possibly 
one  of  the  dozen  spoons  with  'woodwoses'  ordered  to 
be  made  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
in  1408  during  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  to  replace  a  dozen  destroyed  as  containing  an 
excess  of  alloy  and  improperly  stamped  with  the 
'Liberd's  Heed'  (Leopard's  Head). 

No.  VI.  LION  SEJANT  GUARD  ANT.  Circa  1460. 
Height  6|  in.  Mark:  A  close  helmet.  The  lion  sits  side- 
ways. A  rare  variation  of  the  usual  Lion  Sejant,  which 
is  Lion  Sejant  Affronte.  Only  two  examples  of  the 
'Guardant'  are  known. 

No.  VII.  WRYTHEN-KNOP.  Date:  London 
1488-9.  Height  6|  in.  Maker's  mark:  A  key.  'Wry- 
then'  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  'writhe,'  mean- 
ing 'twisted,'  the  head  being  composed  of  a  ball,  or 
cone,  which  is  spirally  twisted  or  fluted.  An  inventory 
of  1487  mention  '//'  (2)  dosen  spones  with  wrethyn 
knoppes.' 

No.  VIII.  APOSTLE,  ST.  JAMES  THE  GREAT- 
ER. Late  15th  Century.  Height  7^  in.  approx.  Note 
backward  tilt  of  nimbus,  characteristic  of  early 
Apostle  spoons. 

No.  IX.  GOTHIC  FINIAL.  Circa  1500.  Height  4! 
in.  A  parcel-gilt  example  which  belonged  to  the 
Postlethwayt  family,  of  Millom,  Cumberland,  and  is 
inscribed  in  the  bowl  with  the  initials  of  five  genera- 
tions of  the  family. 
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SILHOUETTE:   NOTES   AND  DICTIONARY 
Ey  Mrs.  E.  Nevill  Jackson,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.G.S. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

IT  is  not  easy  to  tell  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson  anything 
about  silhouettes.  I  look  back  complacently  to  the 
occasions  when  luck  has  put  me  on  the  track  of 
profilists  who  had  escaped  her  vigilance.  But  this  was 
luck,  for  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson's  collection  covers  an 
amazing  field.  I  forget  how  many  silhouettes  it  is  com- 
puted to  contain.  The  total  must  run  well  into  four 
figures;  and  if  many  of  the  items  are  by  Edouart,  there 
is  an  ample  array  by  other  artists. 

A  pioneer  of  the  present  interest  in  this  fascinating 
subject,  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson  has  continued  to  study  it 
unremittingly  since  1906.  In  191 1,  The  Connoisseur 
published  her  original  History  of  Silhouettes.  This  work 
heralded  the  modern  literature  on  the  shadow  art, 
and  has  remained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  practical 
collector's  'Bible.' 

After  nearly  thirty  years,  and  an  independent 
volume  on  Edouart,  Mrs.  Jackson  gives  us  another 
general  history,  of  far  wider  scope  than  its  forerunner. 
The  most  comprehensive  work  in  existence  on  profiles, 
Silhouette  embodies  an  immense  amount  of  research 
and  experience.  Besides  her  own  large  collection, 
Mrs.  Jackson  has  drawn  material  from  'all  over  the 
place.'  Her  picture  commences  in  ancient  Greece  and 
ends  on  Lotte  Reiniger. 

Monsieur  de  Silhouette,  whose  name  was  borrowed 
to  rechristen  the  art,  reappears  yet  again  in  her  pages. 
With  him  marches  a  mighty  throng — Torond,  Rosen- 
berg, Goethe,  Anthing,  Mrs.  Beetham,  Gonord,  Miers, 
Charles,  Edouart,  Buncombe,  Frith,  Dempsey,  Master 
Hubard,  William  Henry  Brown  and  many  another, 
including  that  exceptionally  talented  amateur,  the 
luckless  Major  Andre.  Their  methods,  whether  direct 
cutting,  painting,  or  mechanistic,  are  exposed  to  our 
gaze.  Their  trade  labels,  even  their  advertisements  are 
exhumed.  Shadow  portraiture  and  shadow  plays; 
silhouettes  in  albums,  on  ceramics  and  jewellery — 
almost  all  conceivable  forms  of  the  art  are  noticed.  In 
colour  or  monochrome  there  are  over  one  hundred 
plates,  illustrating  many  more  than  that  number  of 
examples.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very  well 
known,  others  less  familiar;  together  they  form  an 
attractive  useful  conspectus.  Among  the  most  interesting 
items  may  be  noted  the  fine  array  of  profiles  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  Windsor,  first  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur. 

One  particularly  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
Dictionary  of  Artists  (and  others),  alphabetically 


arranged.  In  the  History  (191 1)  a  similar  feature  listed 
about  270  names,  though  Mrs.  Jackson  modestly  com- 
putes them  at  242.  In  Silhouette  the  total  has  risen  to 
800.  So  says  her  Preface;  and  as  this  amazing  Diction- 
ary covers  eighty  pages  of  close-set  type,  I  do  not 
question  that  estimate.  But  let  it  be  emphasized  that,  as 
well  as  the  Dictionary,  Silhouette  contains  chapters  on 
various  aspects  of  profiles  and  their  history,  including  a 
section  on  old  American  work;  and  another  on  fakes. 

Besides  every  well-known  profilist,  the  book  men- 
tions hundreds  of  the  sort  who  are  only  traceable  by 
luck — or  research.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  mine  of  in- 
formation. Nor,  among  notable  modern  exponents,  is 
omitted  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  whose  work 
suggests  contrasts  with  that  of  another  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, King  George  Ill's  daughter.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  has  graciously  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  volume. 

This,  then,  is  an  important  book.  As  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  profilist's  art,  it  has  no  competitor.  To  say 
that  it  is  without  blemish  would  be  untrue.  Mrs.  Nevill 
Jackson  has  chosen  to  work  on  a  large  canvas.  This 
has  resulted  not  in  loss  of  detail — for  her  pages  are 
crammed  with  it — but  in  a  certain  lack  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  rendering  of  detail.  I  do  not  refer  so  much 
to  points  which  seem  to  invite  discussion  (e.g.  an 
attribution  on  plate  84)  as  to  slips  which  might  have 
been  obviated  by  more  systematic  handling.  In  my 
view,  however,  these  are  heavily  outweighed  by  the 
interest  and  potential  utility  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
Any  lover  of  shades  and  their  lore  may  browse  very 
happily  in  Silhouette;  serious  students  can  derive  benefit 
from  an  intensive  perusal  of  its  pages,  on  which  to  base 
their  own  investigations.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why  collectors  should  familiarize  themselves  with  this 
volume.  Fakers  of  silhouettes  are  apt  to  copy  illustra- 
tions. Verb,  sap.— F.G.R. 

OIL  PAINTING  OF  TO-DAY 

A  'Studio'  Publication 

(London  and  New  York  :  7s.  6d.  net  wrappers; 
1  os.  6d.  cloth) 

A COMPANION  work  to  Mr.  Bury's  Water-Colour 
Painting  of  To-day,  this  book  forms  its  natural 
corollary,  rounding  off  and  completing  the  author's 
survey  of  the  two  main  branches  of  painting  as  prac- 
tised in  our  time.  The  selection  is  wide,  with  the  pre- 
ponderance in  favour  of  British  art  and  a  liberal  seas- 
oning of  American.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice in  view  of  the  immense  favour  shown  to  French 
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painting  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Bury  is  not  only  a  wide- 
ly-read student  and  observer  of  modern  painting,  but 
is  himself  an  accomplished  practitioner.  He  sees  how 
the  trick  is  done  and  also  can  do  it  himself.  This  is 
much  more  than  the  average  critic  or  writer  on  art 
can  encompass.  Mr.  Bury's  practice  has  enabled  him 
both  to  analyse  his  material  scientifically  and  to  see 
the  point  of  view  of  each  of  his  chosen  exemplars. 
The  modernist  attitude  is  ably  discussed,  without 
bias,  but  with  a  sober  apperception  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  futilities,  once  acclaimed  and  applauded  as  the 
only  true  and  vital  art,  which  have  passed  into  limbo 
since  the  Twentieth  Century  started  on  its  feverish 
course.  One  hundred  and  seventy  examples  of  mod- 
ern painting  in  colour  and  half-tone  are  brought  be- 
fore us  in  this  attractive  book. — F. 

THE  STYLES  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 
(Parts  I  and  II) 
By  Arthur  Stratton 

(New  Edition.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2s.  6d. 
net  each;  in  paper  covers,  is.  6d.) 

THESE  two  excellent  little  handbooks  clearly  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  story  of  the  development 
of  English  architecture  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the 
Regency  period  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
diagrams  illustrate  the  differing  characteristics,  of 
design  and  detail  of  the  various  architectural  styles, 
thus  permitting  the  reader  to  obtain  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject.  These  diagrams,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton, 
are  also  published  in  a  large  scale,  for  use,  as  the  pub- 
lishers explain,  by  schools,  teachers,  and  students. 
Another  useful  feature  is  that  each  volume  contains  a 
glossary  of  architectural  terms  and  also  a  bibliography 
of  books  on  architectural  subjects. — R.W.S. 

DECORATIVE  ART,  1938 

(London:  The  Studio  Limited,  10s.  6d.  net  cloth; 
7s.  6d.  wrappers) 

THE  Annual  Studio  Year  Book  for  1938  has  again 
made  its  appearance,  with  its  many  pages  of 
excellent  illustrations,  dealing  with  everything  in 
relation  to  a  house,  including  the  design  of  the  exterior, 
the  interior  decoration  and  furniture,  the  glass  ware, 
metal  ware,  lighting  fixtures,  carpets  and  curtains. 

Apart  from  the  colour  plates  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  are  taken  from  the  work  of  European  and 
American  designers;  the  examples  of  English  work 
being  far  less  in  number.  Much  of  the  English  work 
savours  of  Continental  design,  showing  how  at  the 
present  time  the  English  architect  and  designer  relies 


upon  his  European  colleague.  In  fact,  so  very  similar 
in  type  is  the  work  of  both  foreign  and  English  de- 
signers that  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  captions  that 
one  is  able  to  differentiate  between  the  two. 

One  feels  that  the  book  would  be  an  even  more 
valuable  record  if  all  types  of  English  work  were  I 
reproduced,  as  fortunately  not  all  English  architects 
and  designers  work  in  this  international  style.  There- 
fore, it  is  considered  that,  to  be  a  comprehensive  re-  ' 
cord,  the  Studio  Year  Book  should  contain  examples  of 
such  work.  This  would  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  ' 
the  inclusion  of  modern  commercial  work  based  on  1 
the  copying  of  past  styles.  Despite  this  criticism  and  ' 
the  fact  that  the  illustrations  are  becoming  more  num- 
erous at  the  expense  of  the  size  of  the  blocks,  this  new  <( 
volume  for  1938,  like  its  predecessors,  should  be  read  i 
and  studied  by  all  those  interested  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture, interior  decoration  and  furnishing. — -R.W.S.  11 

WE  WERE  IN  THE  ARK 

By  Geoffrey  Holme 

(New  York:  The  Studio  Publications  Inc.;  London: 
The  Studio  Limited.  6s.  net) 

HERE  we  have  a  volume  that  is  altogether  de- 
sirable:  at  once  a  story-book  with  the  most  " 
fascinating  illustrations,  and  a  picture-book  with  a 
delectable  tale.  More  than  this:  Mr.  Holme,  who  is 
both  the  author  and  artist,  has  achieved  that  rare  >l 
triumph,  an  original  idea  whereon  to  hang  the  charm-  (j 
ing  fancies  of  his  pen  and  pencil.  We  shall  not  give  his  'I 
plot  away :  his  readers  must  scramble  for  this  adorable  r 
quarto.  They  will  savour  the  thrill  of  surprise,  the  very  I 
salt  of  good  humour,  the  enjoyment  which  is  invari- 
ably derived  from  skilled  drawings  of  pleasant  sub-  Ji 
jects,  and,  best  of  all,  the  sympathy  that  flows  from  J 
the  truly  human  heart  to  our  animal  kinsfolk.  Herein  ji 
lies  the  essence  of  'humanism.'  From  Aesop  (himself  : 
but  the  'editor1  of  aeons  of  nameless  sages),  through  I: 
the  Beast  Epics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  La  Fontaine,  f 
Swift,  Lewis  Carroll,  the  tradition  descends,  exhibit-  I 
ing  down  the  centuries  the  most  astonishing  faculty  of  1 
curious  invention  and  exposition.  Mr.  Holme  is  1 
assuredly  in  the  true  line  of  descent.  His  drawings  of  I 
every  variety  of  creature — Anteater  and  Armadillo,  *l 
Baboon  and  Bat  and  Bison  (I  spell  them  advisedly 
with  capitals,  for  each  is  a  very  important  personality)  f 
— are  images  of  people  we  have  always  known  for  1 
friends  in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  hearts,  and  whose  If 
familiar  portraits  we  shall  cherish. 

A  book  for  children,  and  for  the  child  that  survives 
in  each  one  of  us,  however  old,  and  which  is  indubit- 

ably  the  best  part  of  us;  a  book  for  nature-lovers,  and  4 
a  book  for  artists!  Mr.  Holme  has  helped  us  in  the 

problem  of  choosing  our  Christmas  presents. — C.R.C.  1 
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THE  W.  R.  HEARST  COLLECTIONS 

THE  sale  of  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  collections  of  American  man- 
uscripts and  letters;  and  of  pottery 
from  the  Staffordshire  factories,  to  be  held 
at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on 
November  16th,  17th  and  18th,  marks  the 
beginning  of  what  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  art  auctions  ever  held 
in  America. 

Mr.  Hearst's  Americana  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remaining  in  private  hands,  and 
includes  numerous  papers  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Frederick,  Goyer,  and  General 
Benedict  Arnold. 

Interest  in  the  Staffordshire  collection,  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  three  greatest  in  exis- 
tence, is  centred  in  such  pieces  as  a  late 
eighteenth-  or  early  nineteenth-century  dark 
blue  platter,  decorated  with  a  view  of  the 
moonlight  battle  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis;  a  plate,  illuminated 
in  the  centre  with  a  view  of  Writtle  Lodge,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, and  medallions  of  Jefferson,  Clinton,  Washington 
and  Lafayette  at  the  top;  and  an  equally  scarce  plate, 
with  a  medallion  of  George  III,  and  the  inscription 
'Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  III,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1820.' 

It  is  also  announced  that  portions  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
English  furniture,  silver,  panelling,  Gothic  tapestries 
and  Renaissance  furniture,  are  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Parish-Watson  galleries,  New  York, 
on  November  15th.  Outstanding  in  this  display  will  be 
the  old  oak  drawing-room  removed  from  The  Grange, 
Brodhembury,  the  Devonshire  seat  of  the  Drewe 
family,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
completed  in  the  commencement  of  James  I's  reign,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Drewe.  The  room,  which  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Hearst  in  1928,  is  stated  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  panelled  room  ever  taken  from  England. 
The  carving  is  rich  and  profuse.  Over  the  fireplace  are 
the  arms  of  James  I ;  while  within  the  arches,  arranged 
in  a  frieze,  is  a  succession  of  shields  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  different  families  with  whom  the  Drewes 
have  intermarried. 

The  collections  of  silver,  armour  and  furniture  at 
Mr.  Hearst's  Welsh  domain,  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire,  are  to  be  dispersed  in  England.  Many 
of  the  works  of  art  in  Mr.  Hearst's  collections  are  to 
be  described  in  future  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur. 


DARK  BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  PLATTER  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  MOONLIGHT  EN- 
COUNTER OF  THE  BON  HOMME  RICHARD  AND  THE  SERAPIS  :  AN  UNKNOWN 
AND  UNRECORDED  PIECE  IN  MR.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST'S  COLLECTION 


RESUME  OF  LAST  SEASON  CONCLUDED 


I 


N  our  last  month's  issue  we  gave  a  brief  review  of 
the  sales  of  foreign  collections  held  in  London 
during  the  1 937-1 938  season,  and  as,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  present  season  is  not  in  full  swing,  a  short 
resume  of  British  collections  offered  in  the  past  auction 
year  may  be  of  interest. 

First  we  had  the  sale  'On  the  spot'  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  Clumber,  Nottinghamshire,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  which  occupied  Christie's  for 
nine  days  in  October,  and  produced  a  total  of  about 
£15,800.  The  last  three  portions  of  the  magnificent 
Clumber  library  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  November 
(four  days),  December  (one  day)  and  February  (three 
days) — the  first  section  was  disposed  of  in  June  1937, 
and  the  aggregate  for  these  four  sales  was  £64,207. 
December  also  saw  the  sale  for  £5,000  of  the  magni- 
ficent English  illuminated  manuscript  Psalter,  said  to 
have  been  executed  for  Henry  IV  after  his  accession  to 
the  Throne  in  1 399.  This  had  been  sent  to  Sotheby's  by 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Thanks  to  keen  American  and 
Continental  competition,  the  library,  founded  by  the 
Earls  of  Dysart,  and  removed  from  Ham  House, 
Surrey,  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  two  portions,  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  June,  brought  a  total  of  £38,292.  This 
produced  the  finest  array  of  Caxtons  (12  in  number) 
seen  in  the  auction  room  for  many  years.  Six  of  them 
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realized  the  sum  of  £12,450. 

Christie's  first  sale  of  1938  was  that  of  the  remain- 
ing contents,  including  silver  and  pictures,  of  Norfolk 
House,  the  St.  James's  Square  residence  (recently 
demolished)  since  1752  of  successive  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
The  disposal  occupied  the  auctioneers  for  five  days  in 
February,  and  produced  a  total  of  £25,290 — a  satis- 
factory sum  considering  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
items  offered. 

A  small  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin,  a  well-known  frequenter  of 
Christie's  rooms  (also  sold  in  February),  included 
Rembrandt's  portrait  of  his  father  as  a  warrior  in  a 
steel  gorget,  with  ostrich  feather  in  his  cap,  painted  on 
panel  about  1630,  which  sold  for  £7,350.  In  1877, 
this  panel  was  picked  up  at  a  Brighton  sale  for  a  mere 
£100.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  George  Durlacher,  the 
last  surviving  partner  of  Messrs.  George  Durlacher, 
Brothers,  of  New  Bond  Street,  who  ceased  business  at 
the  end  of  March  last,  was  the  reason  for  the  sale  at 
Christie's  in  April  of  his  Italian  Majolica  and  Renais- 
sance objects  of  art.  The  total  obtained  was  £12,721. 
April,  too,  saw  the  dispersal  by  Sotheby's  of  the  con- 
tents of  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  the  home  of  the 
Lee  family,  and  the  residence  of  the  exiled  Louis 
XVIII.  The  total  was  £14,215. 

Outstanding  in  May  was  the  sale  at  Christie's  of  a 
few  pictures,  forming  part  of  the  Heathcote  Heirlooms, 
and  the  'Abbiss  and  Phillips  Collection'  of  Morlands. 
In  the  former  property  were  the  two  famous  Hogarth 

paintings  Morning  and 
Might  which  changed 
hands  at  £2,520.  Sir 
William  Heathcote  had 
purchased  them  from 
the  artist  in  1745  for 
£48  6s.  The  Morlands, 
47  in  all,  realized  a  total 
of  £5,677.  Another  not- 
able May  sale  was  that 
of  the  Wallace  Elliot  col- 
lection of  English  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  at 
Sotheby's.  This  totalled 
£8,165. 

Of  the  June  sales, 
pride  of  place  must  be 
given  to  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor's 
collection  of  Old  Eng- 
lish silver  at  Christie's, 
when  179  lots  realized 
the  remarkable  aggre- 
gate of  £10,712  19s. 
stippled  goblet  by  frans      Thirty-nine  items, 
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£1,882,  produced  the  greatly  enhanced  total  of  £6, 100 
— three  James  I  silver-gilt  wine  cups  brought  a  total 
of  £876  ios.,  as  against  £225  paid  for  them  in  1899; 
and  a  James  I  steeple-cup  and  cover,  which  had  cost 
£366  in  1893,  fetched  £1,985  15s.  Christie's  also  sold 
towards  the  end  of  June  the  collection  of  Chinese  por- 
celain formed  by  Mr.  Jakon  Goldschmidt,  formerly  of 
Berlin.  This  totalled  £24,272;  and  the  top  price, 
£I>575>  was  given  for  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  jamille-jaune 
vases  and  covers. 

Historical  portraits,  including  nine  catalogued  as 
being  by  .Van  Dyck,  from  Newnham  Paddox,  Rugby, 
were  sold  by  order  of  the  executor  of  the  late  Viscount 
Feilding  at  Christie's  in  July.  The  142  lots  submitted 
brought  a  total  of  £19,772.  Towards  this  sum  the  Van 
Dycks  contributed  £8,552. 


RUFFORD  ABBEY  TREASURES 

ON  October  1 1  th  the  sale  was  begun  of  the  con- 
tentsofRufford  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire,  includ- 
ing treasures  acquired  by  the  Savile  family  during 
three  centuries.  Of  the  ten  days  allocated  to  the  sale 
by  the  auctioneers,  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Christie,  four  had  been 
completed  at  the  time  this  journal  went  to  press.  The 
auction  was  held  in  the  famous  'Long  Gallery'  of  the 
Abbey;  and  the  prices  obtained  were  considered,  by 
all  parties  concerned,  very  satisfactory.  The  694  lots 
offered  during  the  first  four  days  produced  a  total  of 
over  £15,000. 

The  more  notable  pieces  sold  included:  a  set  of 
eight  mahogany  Chippendale  chairs,  the  backs  with 
fluted  column-supports  and  pierced  vase-shaped 
splats,  supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating 
in  lions'  paw  feet,  which  changed  hands  at  £483;  an 
Elizabethan  oak  coffer,  the  front  carved  in  relief  with 
demi-figures  of  minstrels,  etc.,  £157  ios.;  a  late  17th- 
century  English  oak  refectory  table,  on  ten  baluster 
legs  joined  by  plain  stretcher  foot-rails,  £126;  a  Chip- 
pendale pedestal  writing-table,  £189;  and  a  set 
of  six  early  Georgian  mahogany  chairs,  £304  ios. 

Of  the  numerous  17th-century  tapestries,  sixteen 
Brussels  and  Flemish  panels,  decorating  the  'Brick 
Hall,'  brought  a  total  of  £420;  four,  which  hung  in  Sir 
George  Savile's  bedroom,  £325  ios.;  two  Brussels 
panels,  illustrating  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jephtha's 
Daughter,  from  the  'Stuart  Room,'  £315;  and  a  set  of 
three,  woven  with  baroque  Roman  soldiers,  etc.,  in  the 
'Stuart  Dressing  Room,'  £315.  The  remaining  six  days 
of  this  sale  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  December  issue. 

The  more  important  pieces  of  furniture,  tapestries, 
ship  models  and  objects  of  art,  together  with  the  pic- 
tures by  Old  Masters,  from  Rufford  Abbey,  are  to  be 
sold  at  Christie's  London  rooms,  Nov.  17th  and  18th. 
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THE  PORTRAITS  OF  LOUIS 

AS  A  CHILD 

By  ALFRED  LEROY 
Laurcat  de  V Academic  des  Beaux  Arts 


f  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  J 

XV 


PORTRAITS  of  Louis  XV 
as  a  child  are  numerous :  be- 
tween 1 71 2  and  1730,  some 
admirable  artists  reproduced  his 
graceful  features.*  Raised  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  five,  after  the 
successive  deaths  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Grand  Dauphin;  his 
father  and  mother,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Brittany;  and  finally 
of  his  great-grandfather,  Louis 
XIV,  who  died  in  1 7 1 5 ;  Louis  XV 
commenced  hisreign  early  indeed. 

Painters  and  sculptors  strove  to 
portray  the  charms  of  childhood, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  represent 
the  almost  sacrosanct  dignity 
which  attached  to  his  person.  We 
have  discovered  one  of  these  por- 
traits of  the  young  king,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  convincing.  This 
portrait  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
research  alike  of  historians, 
scholars  and  critics.  In  their  Icono- 
graphie  des  rois  de  France,^  the 
Comte  Louis  d'Harcourt  and 
Colonel  Charles  Maumene  do  not 
mention  it,  although  works  of 
secondary  importance  are  cited. 
We  are  happy  to  present  this  por- 
trait, which  is  in  a  private  collection,  to  the 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  who  will  be  able 
to  judge  its  merits  from  the  reproduction  (No. 
i).  The  picture  is  stamped  with  the  genius  of 
Hyacinthe  Rigaud,^  one  of  the  best  French 
artists  of  the  time;  the  whole  work  reveals  a 
profound  knowledge  of  design,  a  supple  and 


*  Alfred  Leroy:  Louis  XV.  Paris,  1938;  Editions  Albin 
Michel. 

t  2me  Partie;  Paris,  1931. 

+  J.  Romain:  Lt  livre  de  raison  de  Rigaud,  p.  178. 


No.  I. — LOUIS  XV   BY  HYACINTHE  RIGAUD,  C.  1715  :  IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


subtle  comprehension  of  colour,  and  an  in- 
comparable mastery  in  the  disposal  of  light 
and  shade.  Though  unsigned,  the  attribution 
of  this  portrait  to  Rigaud  appears  to  us  to  be 
indisputable.  It  is,  indeed,  capable  of  proof  by 
comparison  of  this  portrait  with  others  by  the 
same  artist  which  are  signed  and  dated. 

The  Musee  de  Versailles*  contains  a  large 
full-length  portrait  of  the  monarch  in  his  regal 
robes,  seated  on  his  throne,  sceptre  in  hand 


Catalogue  du  Musee  de  Versailles,  par  Soulie,  1865. 
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(No.  ii).  This  masterpiece  was  painted  be- 
tween 1 715  and  1 71 7.  Four  replicas  exist 
respectively  in  the  Museums  of  Rouen,  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  of  Versailles,  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  Vicomte  de  Janze.  Further- 
more, we  know  that  in  1 72 1  Hyacinthe  Rig- 
aud  was  commanded  to  paint  another  por- 
trait of  the  King,  intended  for  presentation 
to  the  King  of  Spain :  this  portrait  has  been 
lost,  but  we  believe  that  it  closely  resembled 
the  picture  just  described.  The  best  engrav- 
ers, notably  Pierre  Drevet,  Hecquet  and 
Duflos,  reproduced  Rigaud's  portraits  of 
Louis  XV  as  a  child. 

Concerning  the  canvas  at  the  Musee  de 
Versailles  (No.  ii)  documents  abound.  In 
his  Journal,  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  writes 
that  the  Regent  chose  Rigaud  as  the  most 
excellent  painter  at  that  time  in  France, 
and  desired  him  to  proceed  to  the  Chateau 


No.  II.— LOUIS  XV  :  HYACINTHE  RIGAUD,  1715  :  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 


No.  III.— LOUIS  XV  :  HYACINTHE  RIGAUD,  1730  :  MUSEE  DE  VEKSAILLE 


de  Vincennes,  where  Louis  XV  went  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV :  the  sit- 
tings for  the  portrait  took  place  in  the  Don- 
jon itself  of  Vincennes. 

Louis  XV  was  five  years  old  at  the  time: 
he  is  of  the  same  age  in  the  portrait  which 
we  have  discovered  (No.  i),  and  which  in 
all  probability  was  painted  at  the  same  date 
or  a  few  months  later.  Comparison  of  the 
two  pictures  shows  a  similar  technique;  the 
features  of  Louis  XV  appear  to  us  identical 
in  the  two  works;  the  oval  of  the  counten- 
ance is  pure  and  delicate,  the  hair  curling 
and  abundant,  the  eyes  large  and  beautiful, 
the  glance  lively,  the  eyebrows  are  perfectly 
formed  and  arched,  the  nose  straight,  the 
mouth  shapely,  the  flesh-tints  are  fresh  and 
brilliant.  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  has  portrayed 
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from  his  mother,  Marie-Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
his  brilliant  colouring  and  splendid  eyes; 
from  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
pretty  mouth  and  regular  features. 

If  we  pass  over  fifteen  years,  and  con- 
template at  Versailles  the  great  portrait  of 
Louis  XV  in  his  Coronation  robes,  by  Rig- 
aud  (No.  iii),*  we  shall  see  that  the  pretty 
child  has  grown  into  a  handsome  youth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  earlier  por- 

*  Alfred  Leroy:  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Frangaise  au  XVIIIe 
Steele;  Paris,  1934,  Plate  I. 


Louis  XV  with  absolute  sincerity 
both  in  the  Versailles  portrait  (No. 
ii)  and  in  that  which  has  been  hither- 
to ignored  (No.  i).  This  sincerity  is 
confirmed  by  contemporary  writers. 
Thus,  several  years  later,  the  advo- 
cate Barbier  wrote  in  his  Journal: 
'Yesterday  I  saw  our  sovereign  at 
Versailles,  he  is  in  excellent  health, 
he  has  a  beautiful  and  a  good  coun- 
tenance. He  has  a  very  beautiful 
head  and  will  make  a  handsome 
prince.'  In  her  letters  to  Madame 
deMaintenon,the  monarch's  gover- 
ness, Madame  de  Ventadour,  never 
ceases  to  eulogize  the  ravishing  face 
of  the  King.  Louis  XV  inherited 


No.  V— THE  BUST  OF  LOUIS  XV  BY  ANTOINE  COYSEVOX  :  THE  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 
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No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XV  PAINTED  BYJJEAN  RANC,  1718:  IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  VERSAILLES 


traits  by  other  artists,  we  shall  establish  that 
these  also  confirm  the  veracity  of  Rigaud. 

An  example  is  the  anonymous  miniature  of 
the  French  School,  painted  in  171 2,  at  the 
Musee  Conde,  Chantilly,  showing  Louis  XV 
at  the  age  of  two;  another  is  the  portrait  by 
Pierre  Gobert,  finished  in  17 14,  at  the  Prado, 
Madrid,  which  represents  the  King  at  full 
length,  life-size.  If  we  take  also  the  descrip- 
tions, contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  of  Hya- 
cinthe  Rigaud's  portraits,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced. 

In  1720,  the  Venetian  pastellist,  Rosalba 
Camera,  was  in  Paris,  where  she  had  a  great 


success.  In  her  Journal, 
published  in  1865  by 
Alfred  Sensier,*  the 
Italian  artist  wrote  on 
August  1st,  1720:  'I 
received  an  order  from 
the  King  to  paint  his 
portrait  in  miniature 
for  the  Duchesse  de 
Ventadour,  and,  the 
same  day,  I  began  an- 
other little  portrait  of 
His  Majesty.'  The  first 
little  portrait  of  which 
RosalbaCarriera  speaks 
was  a  miniature  on  a 
snuff-box,  the  fate  of 
which  is  unknown.  The 
second  portrait,  copied 
by  her  own  hand,  was 
long  in  the  King's  cabi- 
net at  Versailles:  Louis 
XV  gave  it  to  the  Due 
de  la  Valliere;  it  be- 
longs to-day  to  the 
Comte  de  Rohan-Cha- 

JT  •  1)01  No-iv)-Thislittle- 

*  known  but  beautiful 

pastel  represents  Louis 
XV  at  the  age  of  ten, 
full-face,  with  curly 
hair,  and  dressed  in 
blue. The  Comte  d'Har- 
court  and  Charles  Mau- 
mene  noticed  a  mark 
of  violence  upon  the 
dress,  which  indicates 
that  during  the  Revolution  the  ribbon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  had  betrayed  the 
Royal  identity  of  the  subject,  and  incited  the 
vandalism  of  the  revolutionaries.  A  third  por- 
trait by  Rosalba  Camera  is  now  in  the  Dres- 
den Museum. Louis  XV offered  it  to  thefather 
of  Marie-Josephe  of  Saxony,  who  married  the 
Dauphin.  Four  years  earlier,  the  sculptor  An- 
toine  Coysevox  had  executed  several  busts  of 
Louis  XV:  the  Musee  de  Versailles  has  the 
most  remarkable  (No.  v).  When  we  compare 
it  with  the  portraits  by  Rigaud  and  the  pastels 

*  Rosalba  Carriera:  Journal  de  son  sejour  a  Paris  en  1720  et 
1721. 
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No.  VII. — EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XV,  BY  J.-B.  VAN  LOO  AND  CHARLES  PARROCEL  :  MUSEE  ,DE  VERSAILLES 


by  Rosalba,  we  see  the  same  curling  hair,  the 
same  eyes,  the  same  grace. 

Also  we  reproduce  a  little-known  portrait, 
in  the  Musee  de  Versailles,  painted  in  1 7 1 8  by 
Jean  Ranc,  a  pupil  of  Rigaud  (No.  vi).  This 
mediocre  work  is  remarkably  like  Rigaud's 


portrait  (No.  ii).  But  Ranc  is  less  truthful,  he 
departs  from  nature,  the  nose  of  Louis  XV  is 
too  straight,  the  face  too  long. 

Francois  de  Troy  was  charged  in  1724  to 
paint  Louis  XV  and  his  fiancee,  the  Infanta 
Marie-Anne- Victoire  of  Spain.  The  portrait 

[Continued  on  page  325] 
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SOME  HISTORIC  PIECES  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM 

RANDOLPH  HEARST,  ESQ. 

By    CHARLES    R.  BEARD 

A SERIES  of  illustrated  articles  on  selected  groups  of  art  objects  in  the  collections  formed  by  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  The  Connoisseur,  beginning  with  the 
present  issue.  They  will  be  dealt  with  by  experts  in  their  several  classes,  and  will  in  part  reveal  the  richness, 
variety  and  extent  of  collections  which,  partly  because  the  tale  of  them  has  never  been  fully  told,  have 
acquired  something  of  the  character  of  a  legend.  A  flair  for  the  finest  work,  coupled  with  a  universality  of 
taste  hardly  equalled,  and  ample  means  to  indulge  his  predilections,  enabled  Mr.  Hearst  to  secure 
practically  everything  he  had  set  his  mind  upon.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  his  determination  only  to 
procure  the  finest  things  of  their  kind  that  has  given  these  collections  their  almost  fabulous  reputation. 
The  series  will  commence  with  several  articles  dealing  with  some  of  the  treasures  of  St.  Donat's  Castle, 
Mr.  Hearst's  seat  in  South  Wales. — Editor. 

THE  sale  a  year  ago  of  the  first  portion  of  be  paralleled  by  the  princely  accumulations 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst's  collec-  of  the  High  Renaissance.  Collectors  now  have 

tion  of  historical  silver  gave  to  the  gen-  the  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  a  second 

eral  public,  as  opposed  to  the  privileged  few,  portion  of  this  collection  previous  to  its  dis- 

some  idea  of  the  splendour  and  wide  scope  of  persal  at  Christie's  on  December  14th.  This 

this  vast  collection;  the  like  of  which  can  only  examination  confirms  the  impression  of  Mr. 


No.  I.  THE  PUSEY  HORN,  LONG  CONSIDERED  A  GIFT  OF  CANUTE  :  WITH  ENGLISH  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  SILVER-GILT  MOUNT 
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famous  Pusey  Horn  (No. 
i),  the  great  brown  bull's 
horn  harnessed  with  silver- 
gilt,  by  which,  according 
to  the  tale  that  was  old 
when  Camden  repeated  it 
in  1607,  King  Canute 
granted  the  manor  of  Pu- 
sey to  one  William  Pusey. 
Despite  the  circumstance 
that  Lord  Chancellor  Jef- 
feries  accepted  this  horn  as 
evidenceofcornage,itisin- 
disputable  that  there  was 
no  Pusey  in  Canute's  time 
nor  could  any  Dane  have 
borne  thenameof  William. 
Moreover,  'surnames  were 
unknown  in  Canute's 
day,'*  and,  still  further, 
we  know  that  the  Puseys 
who  lived  a  century  after 
the  Conquest  held  the 
manor  not  of  the  Crown 

*  C.  L'Estrange  Ewen  :  A  Guide  to 
the  Origin  of  British  Surnames,  1938 
(Preface). 


No.  II.— THE  TEMPLE  NEWSAM 
MAZER  :  ENGLISH,  OF  ABOUT  1470 
THE  STEM  AND  FOOT  CIRCA  1600 


Hearst's  remarkable 
appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  ar- 
tistic masterpieces  of 
the  past,  and  at  the 
same  time  hints  at  the 
possibilities  which  fu- 
ture sales  may  reveal; 
for  the  exhibition  also 
includes  Egyptian  and 
Renaissance  bronzes  as 
well  as  some  fine  exam- 
ples ofseventeenth-cen- 
tury  German  pewter. 

The  collection  is  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  primi- 
tive mementoes  of  the 
drinking  proclivities  of 
our  ancestors.  First  and 
foremost  of  these  is  the 


No.  III.— THE  GIFFORD  MAZER,  CIRCA  1566  :  BEARING  INSCRIPTION  'EX  DONO  JOHANNIS  GIFFORD,  Ao  156b* 
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by  cornage  but  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  Nor  is  the  bull's 
horn  Anglo-Saxon ;  it  is  no  earlier  than  the  late  fifteenth- 
century  mounts  that  enrich  it.  Nevertheless  the  Pusey  Horn 
is  a  splendid  mediaeval  relic,  and  one  to  which  a  fine  fla- 
vour of  romance  attaches. 

Little  less  interesting  are  the  mazers  which  the  collec- 
tion embodies.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  late  fif- 
teenth-century Temple  Newsam  mazer  (No.  ii)  which  at 
one  time  seemingly  belonged  to  that  Sir  Henry  Lee  of 
Ditchley  and  Quarrendon,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Champion  and  Master  of  her  Armouries.  It  was  probably 
when  it  was  in  his  possession  that  the  later  foot  of  about " 
1 600-1610  was  added  to  it.  Its  history  during  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  is  unrecorded,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  before  its  discovery  at  Temple  New- 
sam, first  recorded  in  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete,  1816, 
it  had  descended  to  the  family  of  the  Viscount  Halifax 
from  the  Lees  by  way  of  the  Ingrams.  It  is  exceptional  in 
that  the  upper  rim  bears  an  English  inscription — 'Quod 
wele  ware  hymyat  wyste  in  whomeyat  he  myght  tryste' — a  quo- 
tation that  has  been  identified  as  coming  from  an  early 
fifteenth-century  song  on  true  and  false  friendship,  of 
which  a  copy  is  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 


No  IV. — THE  FERGUSSON  MAZER,  1576  :  FORMERLY  THE  PROPERTY  OF  SIR  CHARLES 
I  ERGUSSON   OF   KILKERRAN  :  WITH   ARMS  OF   FERGUSSON  IMPALING  DURHAM 


No.  V.— QUEEN  MARY  I  SILVER-GILT  CUP  AND 
COVER,  1558-  CHASED  WITH  MASKS  AND  SCROLLS 


A  mazer,  equally  interesting 
from  its  fashion  but  later  in  date 
and  not  endowed  with  the  same 
historical  associations,  is  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii;  this  bears  the 
inscription — Ex  Dono  Johannis 
Gijford  Ao  1566 — with  under  the 
foot  the  initials  /*  W.  I  was  hap- 
py to  handle  this  interesting 
vessel  (to  which,  by  the  way,  the 
only  recorded  parallel  is  one 
of  1585  noticed  by  Sir  Charles 
Jackson)  on  its  discovery  and  to 
identify  its  aforetime  owner  with 
John  Gifford,  Utter  Barrister  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  in- 
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cral  Sir  Charles  Fcrgusson  of 
Kilkerran,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege mazer,  but  is  in  a  far 
finer  state  of  preservation. 
The  Print  bears  the  arms  of 
Fergusson  impaling  Durham 
and  the  initials  DF  and  ID 
for  David  Fergusson  and  his 
wife  Isobel  Durham.  David 
had  been  chaplain  to  King 
James  VI  of  Scotland.  Hav- 
ing vanished  for  many  years, 
this  mazer  was  finally  dis- 
covered in  a  hat-box  and 
rescued  when  the  latter  was 
on  the  way  to  the  incinera- 
tor. This  and  the  St.  Mary 
mazer  are  the  only  recorded 
examples  of  plain  Scottish 
standing  mazers. 

Only  two  English  standing 
cups  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 


No.  VI.— A  GOURD-SHAPED  ELIZABETHAN 
SILVER-GILT  CUP  AND  COVER,  MARKED 
S.B.   1585  (POSSIBLY  BY  SIMON  BROOKE) 


itials  on  the  foot  with  those 
of  his  sister  and  heir  Isobel 
Wenman  or  her  daughter 
Jane  Wenman.  The  'print' 
affords  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  the  Pascal 
Lamb  as  a  Middle  Temple 
badge  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this 
emblem  was  not  so  used  be- 
fore about  1638.  A  third 
mazer  is  the  so-called  Fer- 
gusson Mazer  (No.  iv),  for- 
merly the  property  of  Gen- 
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No.  VII.— A  SILVER-GILT  EWER  OF  THE 
PERIOD  OF  JAMES  I  :  THE  DATE  1615 
THE  COMPANION  DISH  TO  THIS  EWER 
IS     ILLUSTRATED     BELOW     (No.  Vila) 


No.  Vila. — THE  SILVER-GILT  DISH  BELONGING  TO  THE  JAMES  I  EWER  SHOWN  ABOVE 
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ster  beneath  a  cloud-burst  are  identical,  and 
the  whole  treatment  reveals  thesame  bold  mas- 
tery of  design  allied  to  splendid  craftsmanship. 

Of  the  large  number  of  early  seventeenth- 
century  pieces  of  plate  the  fine  James  I  silver- 
gilt  cup  and  steeple  cover  of  1623  deserves 
mention  and  the  two  silver-gilt  grace  cups  of 
1 6 19  which  appear  in  No.  viii. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  superlative  examples 
of  later  Commonwealth  silver  has  rendered 
any  careful  study  of  the  ornament  of  the 
period  and  its  sources  exceptionally  difficult. 
Nevertheless  it  is  unquestionable  that  before 
the  death  of  Cromwell  the  reaction  from  Puri- 
tan simplicity  that  led  inevitably  to  the  Res- 
toration, at  the  same  time  encouraged  a  re- 
turn to  enriched  ornament  in  silver.  By  1656 
footed  salvers,  two-handled  porringers  and 


No.  VIII.—JAMES  I  SILVER-GILT  STEEPLE-CUP  AND  COVER,  1623  :  M.M.  F.P. 
AND  TWO  JAMES  I  SILVER-GILT  GRACE  CUPS,  1619  :  MAKER'S  MARK  W.V. 

tury  are  offered  for  sale  (here  reproduced). 
Both  illustrate  the  tendency  of  English  sil- 
versmiths of  the  period  to  follow  German 
models.  The  earlier  (No.  v)  made  in  1558  is 
conventional  in  design,  and  is  similar  to, 
though  less  rich  in  decoration  than,  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  College  Cup  at  Cambridge.  The 
other  (No.  vi)  is  a  fine  gourd  cup  in  silver- 
gilt  of  1585,  possibly  the  work  of  Simon 
Brooke,  and  is  almost  identical  with  one  in 
the  possession  of  the  Armourers  and  Braziers 
Company,  dated  1585-6. 

Of  the  four  rosewater  dishes  and  ewers 
offered  it  is  only  possible  to  select  one  for 
illustration  (No.  vii).  This  superb  work  of  art 
produced  in  1615  and  still  in  almost  pristine 
condition  is  of  great  interest  in  that  its  orna- 
ment is  almost  certainly  by  the  hand  respon- 
sible for  that  on  the  dish  and  ewer  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  of  1 606.  The  oval 
panels  embossed  and  chased  with  a  sea-mon- 


No.  IX.— A  SILVER-GILT  GINGER- JAR  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
PERIOD   :  THE  MAKER  WAS  PROBABLY  RICHARD  NEALE,  1656 
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.  XI. — A  CHARLES  II  PORRINGER,  COVER  AND  STAND,  LONDON,  1662  :  SHOWING  THE  LUXURIANT  TASTE  OF  THE  RESTORATION 
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No.  XII.-THE  GREAT  MACE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  CORPORATION 
OF  THE   CITY  OF  GALWAY 


beakers  embossed  with  elaborate  tulip  de- 
signs, obviously  borrowed  from  Dutch  ori- 
ginals, were  being  produced  by  the  Lon- 
don silversmiths  to  replace  those  melted 
down  in  response  to  the  call  of  distressed 
Majesty,  or  at  the  urge  of  conscience.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  revival  is  the 
splendid  silver-gilt  ginger-jar  (No.  ix) ,  one 
of  a  garniture  similar  to  those  at  Knole, 
Welbeck  Abbey,  Brocklesby  Park  and  else- 
where. It  was  made  seemingly  by  Richard 
Neale  in  1656,  and  closely  resembles  the 
central  piece  of  the  garniture  presented  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Mr. 
Harvey  Hadden,  but  is  seventeen  years 
earlier  in  date.  The  silver-gilt  porringer 
and  stand  of  1655  illustrate  an  entirely 
different  type  of  ornament  (No.  x) .  The 
luxuriant  taste  of  the  Restoration  had 
fully  established  itself  by  1662,  the  date 
of  the  porringer  and  stand  seen  in  No.  xi. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  collection  is 
the  Silver  Mace  of  the  now  defunct  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Galway  made  by 
John  Clifton  of  Dublin  in  1709  (No.  xii). 
Rare,  however,  as  such  an  object  must  be, 
outside  public  possession,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess the  same  interest  to  an  antiquary  as 
the  Corporation  sword  of  Galway  (No. 
xiii) ,  also  offered .  The  latter  presents  some- 
thing of  a  problem,  for  it  is  clearly  not  of 
the  same  period  as  the  mace.  Stylistically 
and  decoratively  it  is  much  earlier.  Ad- 
mittedly King  Charles  IFs  Charter  of  1 676 
expressly  concedes  to  the  Galway  Corpor- 
ation the  use  of  such  vestments,  ensigns 
and  ornaments  as  had  formerly  been  cus- 
tomary, and  adds  that  the  Mayor  'may 
have  a  sword  borne  him  in  all  places  with- 
in the  toune  and  county'  and  that  the 
Corporation  may  nominate  'one  officer  or 
sword-bearer  to  carry  the  sword  before 
the  Mayor.'  But  it  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  mounts  including 
that  dated  1660  were  removed  to  the  pre- 
sent scabbard  apparently  made  in  1699. 
There  was  therefore  a  Mayoral  sword  be- 
fore 1676,  and  King  Charles's  Charter 
merely  confirmed  an  old  privilege.  The 
fine  early  blade  of  about  1600,  and  splen- 
didly proportioned  bastard  hilt  decorated 


No.  XIII.— THE  SWORD  OF  THE  ANCIENT  COR 
ATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GALWAY  :  PROB." 
MADE  IN  THE  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENT  ' 
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with  cabuchons  and  strap- 
work,  suggest  that  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury is  about  the  period  of  its 
making.  It  in  no  way  par- 
allels the  usual  Corporation 
monstrosities  of  the  Restora- 
tion or  the  dreadful  weapons 
produced  for  the  Coronation 
of  King  Charles  II. 

An  exceptionally  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  William  and  Mary 
period  is  the  toilet-service 
bearing  the  monogram  of 
Judith,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Bridgeman,  Bart.,  of 
Castle  Bromwich,  co.  War- 
wick. This  service  was  made 
by  Anthony  Nelme,  London, 
1 69 1  (No.  xiv). 

Of  the  great  quantity  of 
splendid  eighteenth-century 


No.  XV. 


-A  PAIR  OF  QUEEN*  ANNE  SILVER-GILT  EWERS,  BEARING  THE  ARMS  OF  FREDERICK 
DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  ALBANY,  AND  FREDERICA  CHARLOTTE,  PRINCESS  ROYAL  OF  PRUSSIA 


q 


No.  XIV.— A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  TOILET  SERVICE  WITH  MONOGRAM  OF  JUDITH,  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR 
JOHN  BRIDGEMAN,  BART.,  OF  CASTLE  BROMWICH,  CO.  WARWICK  :  ANTHONY  NELME,  LONDON,  1691 


silver  plate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than 
select  a  few  examples 
for  illustration.  Two  of 
the  finest  pieces  are  un- 
questionably the  pair 
of  silver-gilt  Queen 
Anne  ewers  (No.  xv), 
splendidly  bold  in  de- 
sign and  supreme  in 
workmanship,  which 
possess  the  additional 
interest  that  they  bear 
the  arms  of  H.R.H. 
Frederick,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany, 
K.G.,  G.C.B.,  and  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1 79 1,  Freder- 
ica  Charlotte,  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  King 
Frederick  William  II, 
proof  of  the  interest 
even  at  that  date  of 
our  Royal  Family  in 
works  of  art  of  the 
highest  quality. 
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IN  THE  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  COLLECTION 

By  FRANK  DAVIS 


IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur  that  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  for  many 
years  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  for  St.  Donat's 
Castle  in  Wales  the  finest  items  of  English  fur- 
niture that  came  on  the  market.  Most  of  us  did 
not  anticipate  seeing  these  pieces  again  in 
London;  while  we  knew  that  for  the  time 
being  they  remained  in  this  country,  we 
rather  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  like 
most  other  good  things  bought  by  American 
collectors,  they  were  destined  in  due  course 
for  shipment  over  the  Atlantic.  English  col- 
lectors, however,  have  now  the  opportunity 
to  retain  some  of  these  treasures.  An  important 
selection  is  to  be  seen  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 


Mallett  &  Son  in  New  Bond  Street.  Natural 
curiosity  as  to  the  purchases  of  so  well-known 
a  collector  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  at- 
tract to  the  exhibition  everyone  who  takes 
the  most  casual  interest  in  the  furniture  of  the 
past,  but  there  is  also  this  point  to  be  empha- 
sized: irrespective  of  its  provenance,  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole  comprises  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exceptional  pieces  seen  either  at 
Christie's  or  Sotheby's  or  at  various  exhibi- 
tions during  the  past  dozen  years,  so  that  in  a 
single  afternoon  the  visitor  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  at  his  leisure  an  array  of 
the  finest  productions  of  the  English  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  he  would  only  see,  item  by  item,  and  in 


No.  I. — WALNUT  TABLE,  CIRCA  1600  :  CARVED  WITH  LION'S]  HOLDING  SHIELDS,  AND  ALLEGORICAL  FIGURES  OF  HOPE  AND  FAITH 
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No.  II. — ONE  OF  FOUR  CARVED  WALNUT  ARM-CHAIRS  :  COVERED 
CONTEMPORARY   NEEDLEWORK  :  PROBABLY  BY  GILES  GRENDEY 

different  places,  over  a  long  period.  This  in  it- 
self is  sufficient  to  make  the  display  something 
over  and  above  the  normal  event  of  a  winter 
season. 

Examined  thus  at  leisure  in  rooms  where  light- 
ing leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  selection 
made  for  the  present  exhibition  is  impressive. 
The  most  important  single  piece  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  great  walnut  table  (No.  i) — -as  not- 
able an  example  of  late  Tudor  craftsmanship 
as  can  be  seen  anywhere — one  of  those  rare  sur- 
vivals in  which  the  vigorous  Gothic  spirit  over- 
flowed into  the  more  sedate  mould  of  the  English 
Renaissance.  It  is  an  unusually  well-documented 
table,  for  its  history  can  be  traced  with  exacti- 
tude since  the  year  it  was  made  (c.  1 600) .  Certain 
details  of  its  decoration  deserve  particular  em- 
phasis; first,  the  two  central  legs  which  are 
designed  as  richly  carved  niches  in  which  stand 
allegorical  female  figures  (Hope  and  Faith), 
flanked  by  satyrs  with  grotesque  faces ;  secondly 
(of  capital  importance  both  for  the  vigour  of 
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their  execution  and  the  evidence  of  owner- 
ship they  provide),  the  four  corner  legs, 
carved  as  lions  sejant,  each  supporting  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Thomas  Shaa  and  of 
his  wife  Mary  Hungerford.  In  brief,  the 
table  was  made  for  the  marriage  of  these 
two,  and  remained  at  Hinton  Abbey,  near 
Bath,  until  a  few  years  ago.  Genealogical 
research  has  established  the  following  facts. 
Thomas  Shaa  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Shaa,  who  was  knighted  by  Henry  VII  on 
the  field  of  Bosworth  and  became  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1501.  Mary  Hunger- 
ford  died  in  161 3  and  was  buried  nearby 
at  Farleigh,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen,  inscribed  with  a  lengthy  rhyming 


No.  III.— WALNUT  CHAIR,  CIRCA  1680  :  CRESTING  OF  LIONS 
AND  SHIELD  WITH  MONOGRAM  SURMOUNTED  BY  A  CORONET 
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needlework;  they  date 
from  the  1730's,  and 
are  probably  the  work 
of  Giles  Grendey.  At 
any  rate  they  are  in  his 
style,  and  of  the  super- 
lative quality  seen  in 
the  few  pieces  definite- 
ly associated  with  his 
name.  He  was  a  great 
man  in  his  time,  with 
a  considerable  export 
trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  (for  which 
markets  he  adapted  his 
style  very  cleverly  with- 
out sacrificing  his  rep- 
utation for  good  work: 


No.  IV.— A  VERY  RARE  OAK  BUFFET  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  JAMES  I  :  CIRCA  1615 

verse,  the  last  two  lines  of  which  are : 

"  She  was  with  all  celestial  vertues  storde, 
The  life  of  Shaa,  and  sowle  of  Hungerford" 

Her  father  was  Lord  Walter  Hungerford  of  Heytes- 
bury,  executed  for  high  treason  byHenry  VIII  in  1541. 

As  our  readers  know,  at  this  period  in  England  wal- 
nut was  very  rarely  used,  and  then  only  for  furniture 
of  very  special  character;  few  such  pieces  have  sur- 
vived, for  the  wood  is  notoriously  subject  to  worm. 
The  state  of  preservation  of  this  notable  table  is  re- 
markable— restoration  has  been  confined  to  the  broad 
feet  with  their  grotesque  masks,  and  even  these,  though 
decayed,  were  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  enable 
exact  copies  to  be  made. 

The  owner's  taste  seems  less  often  to  have  strayed 
into  the  Eighteenth  Century:  when  it  did  it  was  no  less 
fortunate,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  walnut  arm- 
chair (No.  ii).  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  four,  all  of  the 
same  pattern  and  all  covered  with  contemporary 


No.  V.— ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  TWELVE  WALNUT  CHAIRS 
OF  THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PERIOD,  CIRCA  1695 
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No.  VI.— (ABOVE)  AN  OAK  DRAW  TABLE,  WITH  HEAVY  BULBOUS  SUPPORTS,  OVAL  IN  SECTION  :  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  KING  TAMES  I 
No.  VII. — (BELOW)  AN  OAK  BUFFET,  RICHLY  CARVED  AND  INLAID  :  OF  THE  JAMES  I  PERIOD,  CIRCA    1620  :  7  FEET  11  INCHES  LONG 
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No.  VIII. — A  MAGNIFICENTLY  CARVED  LIME  WOOD  FRAME  IN 
THE    DISTINCTIVE   STYLE   OF  GRINLING   GIBBONS  (1648-1721) 

this  is  evident  from  pieces  found  in  those 
countries  bearing  his  label),  and  itisfairto  as- 
sume that  had  he  lived  a  generation  later  he 
would  have  joined  in  the  current  rush  for 
dignified  publicity  by  publishing  a  book  of 
patterns.  Seriously,  he  was  a  notable  cabinet- 
maker who  deserves  the  reputation  of  a  Chip- 
pendale ;  yet  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  his 
name  has  emerged  from  obscurity.  In  this 
particular  case  it  is  difficult  toover-emphasize 
the  admirable  proportions  of  the  design,  the 
crispness  of  the  carving  and  the  beautiful  soft 
colour  of  the  wood.  It  will  be  noted  that  both 
front  and  back  legs  are  carved  and  cabriole. 
These  two  pieces,  separated  in  time  by  about 
140  years,  may  be  said  to  set  the  key  for  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole :  they  also,  apart  from 


one  or  two  exceptions,  roughly  indicate 
the  period  covered  by  it. 

Two  other  chairs,  each  of  the  highest 
quality,  must  next  be  noticed.  The  first  is  the 
high-back  walnut  arm-chair  of  No.  iii,  with 
its  elaborately  carved  coronetted  cresting, 
which  must  date  from  about  1680.  The 
second  is  one  of  a  remarkable  set  of  twelve 
with  pierced  splat,  and  curved  high  back, 
typical  and  distinguished  examples  of  the 
decade  1690- 1700  (No.  v).  Theorists  will  no 


No.  IX.— SUPERB  CABINET  OF  RED  AND  GOLD  LACQUER,  MOUNTED 
UPON    A   SILVERED   STAND  OF    THE    PERIOD   OF   CHARLES  II 
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doubt  see  in  this  set  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  Daniel  Marot  upon  Eng- 
lish furniture  of  this  period,  and  some 
day  it  will  perhaps  be  shown  quite 
definitely  how  far  his  position  at  King 
William's  court  at  The  Hague,  as 
general  arbiter  of  elegance,  was  re- 
sponsible for  design  in  this  country 
after  the  Revolution.  So  far  the  ques- 
tion remains  unsettled,  and  Marot 
himself  an  oddly  ephemeral  figure  in 
the  history  of  furniture  fashions :  it 
is  not  certain,  it  appears,  that  he 
came  over  to  England  in  person. 

Going  back  from  the  studied  ease 
of  comparatively  late  examples  to 
more  robust  designs,  several  buffets 
(of  which  Xo.  iv  is  perhaps  the  finest, 
as  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  rare) 
and  tables  come  to  mind.  Xo.  viis  an 
excellent  piece  of  the  normal  type, 
with  heavy  bulbous  supports,  the 
latter  out  of  the  ordinary  in  being 
oval  in  section  and  not  circular.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  pleasant  ec- 
centricity is  due  to  natural  shrinkage 
of  the  solid  wood:  I  cling  obstinately 
to  the  opinion  that  they  were  made 
thus  and  have  remained  so  till  this 
day,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  all 
four  would  not  be  likely  to  shrink  in 
unison  as  it  were.  The  point  is  of  no 
importance,  except  to  emphasize  the 
unusual  character  of  this  otherwise 
typical  James  I  piece.  Of  about  the 
same  decade — i.e.  ca.  1620 — is  the 
splendid  oak  buffet  of  Xo.  vii,  with  its 
turned  supports,  carved  tendrils,  etc., 
and  vigorous  inlay — remarkable  also 
for  its  great  length,  7  feet  11  inches. 

Compare  this  inlay —  that  is,  various 
pieces  set  into  the  solid  oak — with  the 
more  sophisticated  practice  of  the 
later  years  of  the  century,  marquetrv 
set  in  walnut  veneers,  to  be  seen  in 
several  excellent  examples,  notably  in 
a  hanging  wardrobe  of  about  1680, 
and  in  a  chest  of  drawers  decorated 
with  small  marquetry  panels  of  birds 
let  into  yew- wood. 

The  remaining  items  for  which 


Xo.  X. — WILLIAM  AND  MARY  ENGLISH  RED  LACQUER  CABINET,  ON  SILVERED 
STAND  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  LATE  MARQUESS  CLRZON 
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space  is  available  for  illustration  are  a  magnifi- 
cent lime-wood  frame  carved  in  the  distinctive 
style  of  Grinling  Gibbons  (No.  viii),  whose 
proper  function  should  surely  be  to  enclose  a 
picture,  or  a  mirror,  at  Hampton  Court — it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  for  it  a  more 
suitable  home — -and  several  English  lacquer 
cabinets  on  silvered  stands  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. No.  ix  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
II — the  carved  cresting  with  its  pair  of  de- 
licious chubby-faced  amorini  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient evidence  as  to  date,  while  No.  x,  once 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Marquess  Curzon, 
rests  upon  a  typical  stand  of  the  William  and 
Mary  period. 

Illustrations  of  lacquer,  except  in  colour, 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  unsatisfactory.  The 
reader  is  herewith  assured  that  the  red  and 
gold  of  the  one,  and  the  red  ground,  cream 
and  blue  panels  and  green  foliage  of  the  other 
cabinet,  represent  the  art  of 'japanning'  in  its 
most  magnificent  phase,  and  fully  explain  the 
enthusiasm  of  Messrs.  Stalker  and  Parker, 
whose  'Treatise  on  japanning  and  varnishing' 
appeared  in  1688. 

The  exhibition  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
pieces  of  English  workmanship.  Of  the  few 
examples   from   abroad,   two  magnificent 


carved  walnut  coffers  from  Italy  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  (No.  xi).  They  represent  the 
best  workmanship  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
with  its  deep  undercutting,  and  apparently 
effortless  interpretation  of  classical  Roman 
sculpture  in  a  softer  medium  than  stone  or 
marble.  One  of  them  is  carved  with  figures — 
so  far  unidentified,  and  perhaps  in  the  long 
run  unidentifiable — which  suggest  that  the  de- 
sign was  taken  intact  from  an  existing  an- 
cient frieze  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Scholar- 
ship, which  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
development  of  the  Italian  cassone  in  its 
earlier  phases — when  it  was  a  great  gilded 
coffer  adorned  with  painted  panels  by  artists 
who  mainly  specialized  in  this  work  and 
were,  in  their  way,  hardly  less  distinguished 
than  their  more  famous  contemporaries — has 
not  yet  given  equal  attention  to  the  wood- 
carvers  who  succeeded  the  painters.  The 
point  is  not  perhaps  important,  but  research 
should  provide  some  interesting  results — it  is 
always  intriguing  to  know  what  a  designer 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  sat  down  to 
plan  a  good  piece  of  work.  With  these  two 
examples  our  review  of  this  portion  of  the 
collection  must  come  to  an  end.  A  further 
selection  will  soon  be  on  view. 


No.  XI.  ITALIAN  CASSONE  OF  WALNUT  WOOD  :  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  RICHLY  CARVED  WITH  FIGURES  IN  HIGH  RELIEF 
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THE   FIRST   ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPEARE 

By  MONTAGUE  SUMMERS 


THE  first  editor  of  Shakespeare  was  not  in  any  real 
sense  an  editor  at  all.'  This  statement,  which  has  been 
all  too  often  and  too  easily  echoed,  is  not  only  ungen- 
erous but  entirely  untrue.  Nicholas  Rowe  was  fairly  described 
by  a  contemporary  as  a  'master  of  most  parts  of  polite  learn- 
ing, especially  the  classic  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  he 
understood  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Languages.' 
Admittedly  his  paraphrase  of  the  Pharsalia,  which  Dr.  John- 
son judged  to  be  'one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  English 
poetry,'  is  not  read  now,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  to-day, 
save  by  a  very  few  scholars,  Lucan  is  read  even  in  his  original 
tongue.  The  fact  remains  that  Rowe  was  a  poet  of  very  fine 
quality;  he  had  an  exceptionally  keen  ear  for  the  music  of 
verse,  so  that  so  great  an  actress  as  Mrs.  Oldfield  used  to  say 
'the  best  school  she  had  ever  known  was  hearing  Rowe  read 
aloud  her  parts  in  his  tragedies.'  Of  Rowe's  eight  plays,  four 
held  the  stage  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century;  two  of 
these  survived  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth;  whilst 
one,  The  Fair  Penitent,  has  given  a  character  to  English  litera- 
ture and  a  phrase  to  the  English  language — the  'Haughty, 
Gallant,  Gay  Lothario."  I  believe  that  the  last  modern  canon 


SCENE  FROM  HENRY  VIII  IN  THE  1709 
EDITION  :  THE  KING  DISMISSES  WOLSEY 


has  ruled  that  the  editor  of 
Shakespeare,  must  be  a  'prac- 
tising dramatist,'  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  this, 
the  condition  is  at  least  ful- 
filled in  Nicholas  Rowe. 

In  1709,  when  old  Jacob 
Tonson  'within  Grays-Inn 
Gate,  next  Grays-Inn  Lane,' 
published  octavo,  The  Works 
of  Mr.  William  Shakespear;  In 
Six  Volumes,  Adorn' d  with  Cuts. 
Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author.  By  jX.  Rowe,  Esq; 
there  appeared  a  remark- 
able pioneer  work  in  a  great 
field  of  scholarship.*  The 

*  Vol.  VII,  containing  Venus  &  Adonis, 
Tarquin  &  Lucrece  arid  Miscellaneous 
Poems  (some  not  by  Shakespeare),  was 
published  in  a  smaller  format  in  1710. 


SCENE  FROM  /  HENRY  IV  IN  THE  1709 
EDITION  :  FALSTAFF  AND  THE  THIEVES 


SCENE  FROM  2  HENRY  IV  IN  THE  1709 
EDITION  :  FALSTAFF  &  DOLL  TEARSHEET 
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SCENE  FROM  MACBETH  IN  THE  EDITION 
OF  1709  :  MACBETH  AND  THE  EIGHT  KINGS 


the  Advantage  with  which 
we  have  seen  this  Master- 
piece of  Shakespear  distin- 
guish itself  upon  the  Stage, 
by  Mr.  Betterton's  fine  Per- 
formance of  that  Part.  .  .  . 
I  must  own  a  particular 
Obligation  to  him,  for  the 
most  considerable  part  of 
the  Passages  relating  to  his 
Life,  which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Publick;  his  Veneration 
for  the  Memory  of  Shakespear  having  engag'd  him  to  make  a 
Journey  into  Warwickshire,  on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  Re- 
mains he  could  of  a  Name 
for  which  he  had  so  great  a 
Value.' 

Each  play  in  the  1709 
edition  is  prefaced  by  an 


text  is  based  upon  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio,  1685,  but  there 
are  valuable  emendations,  and,  as  Dyce  pointed  out,  Rowe 
collated  several  important  quartos.  Moreover  he  numbered 
Acts  and  Scenes,  whilst  his  prefatory  Some  Account  of  the  Life 
&  c.  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  has  much  critical  matter  upon 
which  later  commentators  have  not  improved, and  it  preserves 
traditions  that  otherwise  would  probably  have  been  lost. 

Actually,  however,  for  the  first  edited  and  first  illustrated 
Shakespeare  we  are  not  so  much  indebted  to  Rowe  as  to  the 
veteran  actor  Thomas  Betterton,  who  suggested  the  work, 
and,  as  his  friend  candidly  acknowledges,  gave  the  fruits  of 
his  own  lifelong  study  of  Shakespeare  to  make  it  a  success. 
When  speaking  of  Hamlet,  Rowe  writes:  'I  cannot  leave  Ham- 
let without  taking  notice  of 


A  SCENE  FROM  A  MIDSUMMER  SIGHT'S 
DREAM,  1709  EDITION  :  THE  FAEKIE  FOLK 


SCENE  FROM  KING  LEAR  IN  THE  EDITION 
OF  1709  :  THE  HEATH  SCENE  WITH  EDGAR 


engraving,  and  as  Better- 
ton  was  a  keen  collector  of 
old  prints  and  pictures  he 
would  certainly  have  been 
especially  interested  in 
these  plates.  Unfortunately 
no  artist's  and  no  engrav- 
er's names  appear.  The  general  Frontispiece,  a  medallion  of 
Shakespeare  with  Fame  and  other  allegorical  figures,  is  by 
Michiel  Van  Der  Gucht,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660, 
but  came  to  London  early  and  studied  under  David  Log- 
gan.  Van  Der  Gucht,  who  was  the  master  of  Vertue,  died 
in  October,  1725.  Another  and  finer  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  inserted  in  the  British  Museum  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  copies  from  Theobald's  edition  of  1733. 
It  is  inscribed  'B.  Arlaud  del.,  G.  Duchange  sculp.'  Benoit 
Arlaud  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
miniature  painter  in  Amsterdam,  but  afterwards  settled  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1757.  A  very  prolific  engraver, 
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in  his  own  line  he  ranked  among  the  ablest  artists  of  his  day. 

The  question  has  been  asked :  How  far  do  these  illustrations 
represent  Shakespearean  scenes  as  actually  presented  upon 
the  stage  of  Queen  Anne?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
drawings  were  made  in  the  theatre — as  was  the  case  with 
Isaac  Robert  Cruikshanks's  sketches  a  hundred  years  later — 
and  thus  are  correct  in  every  detail,  that  is  to  say  the  cuts 
are  practically  photographic,  but  I  hardly  think  the  matter 
can  be  pressed  so  very  far.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  do  incorporate  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of 
contemporary  evidence  as  to  costume,  although  the  back- 
grounds and  scenes — the  'sets'  so  to  speak — are  largely  im- 
aginative. The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII, 

for  example,  depicts  Act 


A  SCENE  FROM  RICHARD  III  IN  THE  1709 
EDITION  :  RICHARD  III  AND  THE  GHOSTS 


fitness,  and  it  resembles 
the  costume  worn  in  that 
role  by  Henry  Harris, 
Pepys'  friend,  in  the  De- 
cember, 1663,  revival  of 
Henry  VIII,  as  we  know 
from  the  portrait  of  that 
actor  in  this  role  by  Green- 
hill.  Another  traditional 
costume  was  that  of  Fal- 
staff,  and  the  illustration 
to  /  Henry  IV,  Act  II,  scene  2,  shows  him  in  his  appropriate 
clothes,  whilst  the  thieves  wear  the  fustian  dress  of  the  lower 
classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Again 
in  the  frontispiece  before  2  Henry  IV,  II,  4,  Falstaff 's  quasi- 
Elizabethan  ruff,  doublet  and  jack-boots  are  very  distinc- 
tive. The  Prince  and  Poins,  disguised  as  drawers,  both  wear 
on  their  heads  the  huge  wigs  of  1709.  Doll  Tearsheet  and 
Mrs.  Quickly  are  nondescript,  but  the  peaked  hat  of  the  lat- 
ter should  be  noticed. 

Macbeth  watches  the  show  of  Eight  Kings  in  the  uniform 
of  Marlborough.  Brave  in  his  coat  of  scarlet  and  gold,  he 
might  have  taken  the  field  at  Blenheim  or  Oudenarde.  It  is 


III,  scene  2 — (for  conven 
ience'  sake  I  use  the  ac- 
cepted divisions)— the  mo- 
ment when  the  King  dis- 
misses Wolsey.  Bluff  King 
Hal  is  in  his  traditional 
costume,  not  too  unlike 
Holbein's  portrait.  The 
hostile  lords  in  the  back- 
ground sport  the  full  peri- 
wigs, squared  coats  and  breeches  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Car- 
dinal wears  sufficiently  ecclesiastical  attire.  It  is  not  exactly 
correct,  of  course,  we  could  hardly  ask  for  that,  but  it  has 
some  degree  of  historical 


A  SCENE  FROM  OTHELLO  IN  1709  EDITION 
OTHELLO  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF  DESDEMONA 


SCENE  FROM  HAMLET  IN  THE  EDITION 
OF  1709  :  THE  GHOST  APPEARS  TO  HAMLET 
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significant  that  when  Tonson  reprinted  his 
Shakespeare  in  17 14  he  entrusted  the  illustra- 
tions to  Pierre  Fourdrinier,  a  French  engraver 
living  in  London,  and  to  the  famous  Louis  Du 
Guernier.  Some  (e.g.  Troilus  and  Cressida; 
Timon  of  Athens;  Pericles)  the  artists  slightly 
modified;  some  (e.g.  Locrine;  Sir  John  Old- 
castle)  remain  almost  unaltered ;  some  are  en- 
tirely new.  Thus  the  Macbeth  plate  of  1 714, 
lLud.  Du  Guernier  inv.  et  Sculp., ,'  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  1709.  In  the  later  illustra- 
tion Macbeth  wears  a  very  different  costume, 
and  furthermore,  the  detail  of  the  witches' 
cave  is  entirely  changed. 

In  the  heath  scene  of  1 709  King  Lear  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  Kent  and  Gloster,  are 
dressed  in  suits  in  which  they  might  have 
walked  down  the  Mall.  The  only  other  figure 
is  Edgar  in  his  madman's  disguise.  The  17 14 
cut,  ^Lud.  Du  Guernier  inv.  et  Sculp.,''  shows 
Lear;  Kent  and  Edgar  in  the  background; 
the  Fool,  a  very  prominent  figure;  and 
Gloster  with  a  torch.  The  explanation  is  that 
in  1 709  the  unknown  artist  was  not  illustrating 
Shakespeare  but  Nahum  Tate's  King  Lear  (in 
which  adaptation  the  Fool 
does  not  appear) ,  whilst  Du 
Guernier  illustrated  Shakes- 
peare. It  seems  that  in  this 
instance,  at  any  rate,  a  draw- 
ing was  made  in  the  theatre 
where  Tate's  King  Lear  ex- 
clusively held  the  stage. 

With  regard  to  those  pieces 
of  Shakespeare  which  were 
not  acted  at  all  during  these 
years,  or  which  at  any  rate 
were  only  given  in  more  or 
less  violent  adaptations  by 
Lacy,  Crowne,  D'Urfey  and 
other  playwrights,  the  artist 
naturally  used  his  inven- 
tion. Such  are  As  You  Like  It, 
T welfth  Might,  Richard  II,  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  not  a 
few  beside.  The  frontispiece 
to  A  Midsummer  Might 's  Dream 
is  not  without  charm,  and 
depicts  real  fairies,  not  the 
winged  and  spangled  cory- 
phees of  pantomime  land, 


SCENE  FROM  MACBETH  IN  THE  EDITION" 
OF  1714  :  MACBETH  IN  THE  WITCH'S  CAVE 


tripping  in  short  muslin  skirts,  but  the  'little 
people'  of  old  English  tradition,  of  Chaucer 
and  Bishop  Corbet.  Oberon's  buskins  and 
plumes — the  gear  of  a  romantic  hero — are 
delightful. 

In  view  of  his  treatment  of  King  Lear  it  is 
worth  remark  that  the  artist  of  1 709  ignoring 
Colley  Cibber's  version  of  Richard  III  adhered 
strictly  to  Shakespeare's  text,  since  in  the  tent 
before  Bosworth  field  he  shows  us  practically 
the  full  complement  of  ghosts,  of  whom  the 
niggard  Cibber  had  only  exhibited  four  as 
against  the  Shakespearean  eleven.  The  fact  is 
that  at  its  original  production  in  December, 
1699,  Cibber's  Richard  III  was  for  political 
reasons  so  drastically  censored  that  nearly 
twenty  years  passed  before  it  could  win  a  place 
in  the  theatre  where  at  last  it  established  itself 
as  a  popular  favourite. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  Othello  we  remark  the 
fashionable  furniture  of  Desdemona's  cham- 
ber, the  bed  and  the  modish  dressing-table, 
which  latter  is  exactly  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  lady  in  the  second  picture  of  Hogarth's 
Harlot's  Progress. 

The  closet  Scene  in  Ham- 
let offers  very  many  points 
of  interest.  The  ghost  'armed 
at  points  exactly  cap-a-pe,' 
carries  his  truncheon  gal- 
lantly. Hamlet's  stocking  is 
ungarter'd.Thechair  is  over- 
turned. Hamlet's  knocking 
over  his  chair,  from  which 
he  rose  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Ghost,  was  a  piece  of 
business  probably  even  older 
than  Betterton's  time,  and 
he  began  to  act  the  Prince  in 
1 66 1.  Garrick  had  a  chair 
made  with  unequal  legs  so 
that  it  might  topple  over 
easily.  There  is  a  story  of  an 
ancient  critic  in  the  days  of 
the  second  George  who,  when 
the  younger  fry  were  prais- 
ing a  new  Hamlet,  sturdily 
refused  to  allow  him  even 
scant  merit.  The  chorus, 
however,  voted  him  admir- 
able, especially  in  the  closet 
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,iCENE  FROM  KING  LEAR  IN  THE  EDITION 
»F  1714  :  HERE  THE   FOOL  IS  PROMINENT 


scene.  What  a 
carriage!  What 
elocution!  His 
gestures  were 
superb!  'Pretty 
well,  sir,  pretty 
well, 'quoth  our 
laudator  temporis 
acti;  'why,  it 
was  pretty  well 
done,  but  then' 
— with  a  long 
pinch  from  his 
box — 'he  did 
not  upset  the 
chair,  sir.  Now 
Mr.  Betterton 
always  upset 
the  chair.' 

These  tra- 
ditional bits  of 
business  seem 
very  delightful, 
and  an  old  sta- 
ger may  well  be 
allowed  to  de- 
plore their  loss.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  in 
Otway's  Venice  Preserved  the  conspirator  Pierre 
always  wore  a  white  feather  in  his  hat,  since 
Smith,  who  created  Pierre,  had  worn  a  white 
feather  in  1682. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  in  that  greatest 
of  Jacobean  tragedies,  The 
Dutchesse  of  Malfy,  Ferdin- 
and, crazed  with  remorse 
and  awful  shadowy  fear, 
falls  writhing  to  the  ground 
in  a  fit  of  werewolf  mad- 
ness. It  is  a  hideous  scene 
as  he  gnashes  and  howls, 
and  the  pale-faced  lord- 
lings  in  a  circle  round  stare 
and  gape  at  his  frenzy  and 
whisper  of  foul  secrets  hid 
in  that  black  heart,  whilst 
his  brother  the  Cardinal 
glances  here  and  there 
with  quick  shifty  eyes  lest 
some  word  drop  that  may 
unrip  the  whole  bad  tale 

*    •  •  j  •  1  SCENE  FROM  MACBETH, 

ot  poisonings  and  mid-      and  the  witches  :  isa 


SCENE  FROM  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  IN 
1714  EDITION  :  DEATH  SCENE  OF  CLEOPATRA 


night  murder. 
The  cour  1  ier 
Physician,  with 
perhaps  an  ink- 
1  i  n  g  of  the 
truth,  suddenly 
thrusts  for- 
ward.  'I'll  buf- 
fet his  madness 
out  of  him!' 
he  cries,  and 
throws  off  his 
long  -  furred 
gown  to  grap- 
ple with  his 
patient.  Then 
comes  the  old 
bit  of  business, 
retained  in  the 
quarto  of  1708. 
'Puts  off  his  four 
cloaks,  one  after 
another.'  Buf- 
foonery !  May- 
be, but  pretty 
malign   b  u  f- 

foonery  at  such  a  moment,  and  a  jest  that 
serves  to  deepen  the  horror. 

In  Hamlet  too,  the  First  Grave-maker,  or 
First  Clown  as  they  indifferently  called  him, 
would  put  off  half-a-dozen  and  more  waist- 
coats of  various  gayest  hues,  cherry  red,  yel- 
low, green,  piebald  and 
plaid,  ere  he  began  so 
busily  to  ply  his  sexton's 
spade.  The  pit  laughed,  as 
they  were  meant  to  laugh, 
but  just  for  that  the  'treble 
woe'  which  came  after  was 
more  ghastly  and  more 
grim. 

Time  did  not  improve 
Shakespearean  illustra- 
tion, as  our  last  reproduc- 
tion, from  an  1 824  edition, 
proves.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  is  a  highly 
'romantic'  conception — 
Macbeth,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  author  of 

1S24  EDITION  :  MACBETH         r^,      i      ,       r  .r      t  1 
AC  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK  1  lie  LaOJ)  OJ  ttie  LdKe. 
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AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRIST 

By  S.  RUSSELL  FORBES  and  V.  W.  RUSSELL  FORBES 


No.  I. — FIFTH-CENTURY  MARBLE  HEAD  OF  CHRIST 
PROBABLY  A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  LOST  SARCOPHAGUS 


WHENCE  come  the  accepted  lines  on  which 
most  of  the  portraits  of  Christ  are  based? 
The  answer  is  of  interest  because  recently 
there  has  arrived  in  England  a  small  (4!  x  3  in.) 
marble  relief  of  the  portrait  type,  evidently  a  fragment 
of  a  sarcophagus,  described  as  of  the  Fifth  Century,  of 
the  'received  type'  in  art  (Nos.  i  and  ii). 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  very  eminent  archae- 
ologist was  examining  some  excavations  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Rome  and,  happening  to  cast  his  eye  over  a 
heap  of  detritus  and  rubbish  thrown  out  on  to  the 
road,  he  caught  sight  of  this  fragment  of  marble  on 
which  was  carved  a  very  beautiful  and  artistic  head  of 
Christ.  He  was  unable  to  find  a  claimant,  as  in  those 
days  superintendence  of  excavations  was  somewhat 
slack,  so  he  took  it  home  till  such  time  as  he  might  be 
able  to  identify  the  remainder  of  the  sarcophagus. 
Though  many  people  have  seen  the  fragment  and  the 
archaeologist  spent  many  years  in  search  of  it,  the 
missing  sarcophagus  has  never  been  found.  After  sixty 
years  of  research  in  Rome,  he  dates  it  quite  positively 
as  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  following  facts  are  taken  in- 
to consideration: 
The  very  earli- 
est representations  of  Christ  fall  into  two  groups:  One,  the 
'Good  Shepherd'  type,  depicting  a  young  man  of  Roman 
stamp,  in  conventional  manner,  examples  of  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  and  of  Sa.  Domi- 
tilla,  and  on  the  sarcophagus  found  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian.  This  was  an  old  pagan  design 
adopted  by  the  Christians.  Tertullian  (a.d.  160)  alludes  to 
the  representation  of  Good  Shepherds  at  a  time  gone  by,  and 
pagan  examples  can  be  seen  in  the  House  of  Germanicus, 
a.d.  1  (fresco)  and  on  the  large  third-century  sarcophagus 
of  the  vintage  and  pastoral  scenes  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 

The  other  group  is  of  the  portrait  type  and  of  major  im- 
portance. As  the  little  marble  head  described  above  may 
be  reckoned  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  oldest  effigy  of  Christ 
known  to  exist,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
extant  portraits. 

The  Christians  of  the  First  Century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  Second  had  no  portraits  of  Christ,  owing  to  the  Jewish 
influence,  but  St.  John  Damascenus  (8th  Century)  quotes 
a  description  by  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  'proconsul 
ofjudea  before  Herod'  (consul  a.d.  27).  According  to  this 
writer,  Christ's  appearance  was  as  follows: 'His  countenance 


No.  II.— ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MARBLE  HEAD  OF 
CHRIST  SHOWN  ABOVE  :    ROMAN,  FIFTH  CENTURY 
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(  PUBLIC  LIBHAh  i 

^*lft<f  ■me.  C»' 


severe  and  virtuous 
so  that  he  inspires 
beholders  with  the 
feelings  both  of  fear 
and  love.  The  hair 
of  his  head  .  .  .  from 
the  top  to  the  ears 
straight,  but  it  de- 
scends from  the  ears 
to  the  shoulders  in 
no. 1 1 1. —bronze  medal  of  the    shining  curls.  From 

LATE  SECOND  CENTURY  :  ROMAN  sn0ulderS  the 

hair  flows  down  the  back,  divided  into  two 
portions,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes; 
his  forehead  is  clear  and  without  wrinkle,  his 
face  free  from  blemish  ...  his  physiognomy 
noble  and  gracious.  The  nose  and  mouth 
faultless.  .  .  .  His  countenance  is  marvellous 
in  seriousness  and  grace'  (Codex  Apocryphus, 
now  Test  ab  Fabricium,  1703,  pt.  1,  p.  301). 
The  description  and  the  marble  portrait  make 
an  interesting  comparison. 

a.d.  33:  According  to  legend,  Tiberius  had 
an  emerald  engraved  from  the  description  by 
Lentulus,  and  this  gem  was  sent  to  Innocent 
VIII  (1490)  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  An 
engraving  of  it  exists  in  the  U.S.A. 

a.d.  180:  If  it  is  not  a  sixteenth-century 
forgery,  we  may  consider  as  being  of  the  Second 
Century  the  rare  bronze  medal  upon  which 
the  Lord's  profile  is  engraved.  It  has  a  Hebrew 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  the  style  is  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  and  it  was  exhibited 
in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II  (No.iii). 
The  Rev.  R.  Walsh  bought  one  from  a  Jew  in 
Rostoc  just  before  1828.  In  1700  one  was  dug 
up  at  the  circus  of  Brin-gwin  in  Wales. 
Another  was  found  in  181 2  at  Friars  Walk  in 
Cork.  One  impression  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  T.  Vessey,  of  Bristol.  M.  Boyer  d'Agen 
bought  one  in  1897  at  the  market  Campo  di 
Fiori  in  Rome.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  letter  of  Lentulus  and  the  medallion 
are  of  the  same  origin,  so  closely  do  they  agree. 

Contemporary:  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cae- 
sarea  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  described  a 
statue  of  Jesus  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  It  stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  woman  who  was 
cured  of  an  issue  of  blood.  The  artist  would 
naturally  make  the  Lord's  likeness  as  the 
woman  described  it. 


Copy  a.d.  350:  A  marble  relief  of  the 
Fourth  Century,  showing  the  scene  at  Cae- 
sarea, exists  in  the  Lateran  Christian  Museum 
(No.  iv).  We  believe  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
bronze  group  at  Caesarea:  this  therefore 
would  represent  the  oldest  portrait  of  our 
Lord.  This  portrait  has  become  received  in 
Western  art  as  the  type  likeness  of  Christ: 
the  Byzantine  artists  made  their  heads  of 
Jesus  more  round. 

Second  Century:  On  a  vault  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  Sa.  Domitilla  is  a  portrait  which  was 
copied  by  Thomas  Heaphy  about  1850.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  Second  Century,  and  this 
date  remains  unchallenged.  Thomas  Heaphy 
(18 13-1873)  was  a  portrait  painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  made  a  lifetime's  study 
of  Christ's  early  portraits.  His  work,  The  Like- 
ness of  Christ,  was  published  posthumously  in 
1880,  and  he  can  be  taken  as  an  authority,  as 
far  as  the  limited  knowledge  of  his  time  went. 
He  has  left  many  drawings  of  the  early  por- 
traits, and  a  type  description:  'Hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  flowing  to  the  shoulders,  and  be- 
ginning to  curl  or  wave  from  the  ear  down- 
wards— the  thin  beard,  the  hair  upon  the  lip, 
and  the  oval  face — -were  recognized  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing characterization  of  the  true  like- 
ness, even  at  that  early  period  (2nd-3rd  Cen- 
tury.).' (Heaphy,  pp.  30,  31.)  The  drawing 
which  particularly  interests  us  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (not  in  Heaphy's  book)  and  was  re- 
produced 

by   The     ^\'_,y,M  fi  T~1  rr«.< ^ -1 : :  jf  /$ 

Times 
weekly 
edition 
early  in 
1933  (No. 
v).  The 
s  k  e  tch 
agrees 
with  the 
repro- 
ductions 
of  the 
emerald 
portrait 
which  is 

Said  tO  be  No.  IV.— HEAD  FROM  MARBLE  RELIEF  :  FOURTH 

,    1  CENTURY  :  IN  LATERAN  CHRISTIAN  MUSEUM 

in      t  n  e  PROBABLY  COPY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BRONZE 
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AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRIST 


No.  V.— A  DRAWING  OF  THE  CATACOMB  PORTRAIT  BY  THOMAS 
HEAPHY  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM  :  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE  TIMES 


Vatican,  and  it  agrees  with  the  reputed 
second-century  medal. 

a.d.  450:  The  head  of  Christ  in  the  arch  of 
triumph  at  St.  Paul's  in  Rome  is  the  oldest  in 
mosaic  (No.  vi) .  This  head,  the  gift  of  the  Em- 
press Galla  Placidia,  is  remarkable  for  its 
ugliness  (the  Man  of  Sorrow),  it  is  within  a 
nimbus,  and  identical  with  one  in  the  Bap- 
tistry of  St.  John  at  Ravenna. 

a.d.  432-440:  On  the  doors  of  Sa.  Sabina 
in  Rome  one  panel  shows  St.  Peter  denying 
Christ:  the  youthful  representation  of  our 
Lord  on  the  fourth-century  sarcophagus  in 
the  Lateran  (Peter  denying  Christ)  has  here 
developed  into  the  mature  man  with  beard 
and  moustache,  and  His  head  has  become  a 
portrait  henceforth  accepted  as  the  received 
type  in  art.  The  panels  of  these  doors  are  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Christian  carved  wood- 
work in  existence,  a.d.  432-440 ;  the  style  and 
subjects  agree  with  the  sarcophagi  of  the  same 
period  in  the  Lateran,  but  the  frames  are  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  A  full  account  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeo- 


logical Association  of  March  6th,  1895. 

a.d.  530:  The  next  is  that  at  SS.  Cosima  e 
Damiano.  Here  we  have  an  improvement,  a 
beautifying  of  the  first,  but  of  the  same  type, 
and  in  a  golden  nimbus. 

Pope  Hadrian  I  (772-795)  decreed  that 
Christ  should  be  represented  under  as  beauti- 
ful a  form  as  art  could  display. 

This  brings  us  to  the  finest  mosaic,  that  in 
Sa.  Pudentiana.  The  head  is  similar  to  the 
original  Lateran  one  (destroyed  in  an  acci- 
dent in  1884,  but  preserved  to  us  in  a  photo- 
graph). 

The  earliest  of  the  fair  portraits  of  Christ  is 
in  S.  Teodoro,  near  the  Forum  Romanum, 
and  is  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

All  the  examples  of  the  portrait  type  are 
bearded,  and  agree  with  one  another  and 
with  the  marble  head,  though  the  latter  is 
taken  from  the  right  side  instead  of  the  left. 
Though  one  of  the  earliest  in  existence,  of  the 
pre-nimbus  era,  it  is  an  idealized  version  of 
the  portrait  on  the  Lateran  sarcophagus  and 
the  St.  Paul's  mosaic,  the  master  type  of  all 
subsequent  portraits.  Involved,  as  it  is,  in  the 
difficulties  that  surround  all  posthumous  por- 
traiture, the  effigy  of  Christ  has  nevertheless 
emerged  with  a  definite  character. 


No.  VI.— THE  OLDEST  HEAD  OF  CHRIST  IN'  MOSAIC  :  THE  GIFT 
OF  THE  EMPRESS  GALLA  PLACIDIA      IN  ST.  PAUL'S,  ROME 
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UNGLAZED  PORCELAINS  FOUND 

ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  CHELSEA  FACTORY 

By    DR.    BELLAMY  GARDNER 


MAJOR  W.  H.  TAPP,  M.C.,  a  member  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Circle,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  a  num- 
ber of  unglazed  Chelsea  porcelain  objects  which 
were  found  by  the  artist,  Mr.  W.  Ascroft,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Chelsea  Porcelain  Factory  in  the  year  1906,  has  gener- 
ously placed  them  at  my  disposal  for  description. 

Mr.  Ascroft  related  the  following  account  to  Mr.  Reginald 
Blunt,  C.B.E.  (who  spent  his  early  days  at  his  father's  rectory 
on  the  north  of  the  old  Parish  Church,  Chelsea) :  'When  the 
foundations  of  the  Carlyle  Laundry  were  being  dug  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  No.  32,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  three 
kilns  were  discovered.  There  was  a  doorway  in  the  wall  separ- 
ating the  garden  from  those  of  Lawrence  Street.  On  the  kiln 
shelves  were  found  some  interesting  specimens  in  biscuit 
which  had  been  set  aside,  also  a  cup  which  was  painted 
with  Chinese  designs 


No.  I.— BISCUIT  :  LID  OF  A  COFFEE-POT 
TRIANGLE  PERIOD  :  HEIGHT  2|  INCHES 
DIAMETER   2i    INCHES    :    DATE  1745-1750 


in  blue  and  marked 
with  an  anchor  in  blue;  but  not  glazed.  The  pieces 
found  included  a  large  oval  dish  cover  with  raised, 
foliated  patterns,  a  lettuce  bowl,  a  circular  fluted 
basin,  a  small  cock  and  hen,  a  pig,  a  bird's  nest  with 
flowers,  a  salt-cellar  on  three  legs,  also  saggers,  pyra- 
mid supports,  etc.' 

Church  Street  is  on  the  west  of  the  old  Chelsea 
Parish  Church  and  Lawrence  Street  parallel  to  it  on 
the  east  side;  both  running  northward  from  the  River 
Thames.  Mr.  Ascroft,  then  nearly  eighty,  further 
stated  that  in  his  own  earlier  years  he  knew  Mr.  Oliver, 
of  the  firm  of  Green  and  Oliver,  linen-drapers  of 
Church  Street,  opposite  the  dock  or  landing-stage 
from  the  river.  Mr.  Oliver  told  Mr.  Ascroft  that  he 
remembered  the  Chelsea  China  Works  in  existence 
and  described  them  as  standing  on  the  left-hand  side 
at  the  top  of  Lawrence  Street,  'as  you  face  north  up 
the  street  from  the  river.' 

The  adventures  which  these  porcelain  finds  have 
passed  through  since  they  came  into  Mr.  Ascroft's 
possession  are  so  interesting  that  I  will  relate  them 
since  Mr.  Reginald  Blunt  mentioned  them  in  his 
work,  Cheyne  Walk  and  Thereabouts,  19 13.  After  Mr. 
Ascroft's  death  (in  19 14?)  the  contents  of  his  house, 
including  these  finds,  were  warehoused  and  his  widow 
moved  away  to  the  south  coast.  In  due  course  she 


No.  Ia. — A  WHITE  GLAZED  FINISHED  COFFEE-POT 
EXAMPLES  OF  THIS  CHELSEA  COFFEE-POT  ARE 
FOUND  WITH  INCISED  TRIANGLE   MARK,  1745-1750 
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No.  II. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  UNGLAZED  BISCUIT  OCTAGONAL  CUP 
PAINTED  WITH  BLUE  CHINESE  LANDSCAPES  :  BLUE  ANCHOR 
MARK,  1750-1753  :  DIAMETER  AT  TOP  3J  INCHES  ;  HEIGHT  2J  INCHES 


No.  Ila.— CHELSEA  SAUCER  PAINTED  IN  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  IN 
THE  CHINESE  STYLE  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  DYKES 
SHOWING  (TO  RIGHT)  THE  BLUE  ANCHOR  MARK  :  CIRCA  1750 


remarried  and  became  Mrs.  Dyke.  About  the 
year  1930  by  Mr.  R.  Blunt's  kind  introduc- 
tion, she  wished  to  send  them  to  me  for  de- 
tailed description,  but  the  furniture  reposi- 
tory reported  them  missing,  and  although 
Mrs.  Dyke  and  her  nephew  came  to  London 
and  themselves  made  a  long  search  among 
her  chests  and  boxes  in  the  warehouse,  they 
could  not  be  found. 

This  Mrs.  Dyke  died  in  1937  and  all  her 
property  from  the  repository  came  up  for 
auction,  including  a  large  modern  earthen- 
ware kitchen  bowl,  full  of  these  Chelsea 
porcelain  pieces,  which  were  so  much  stained 
with  brown  mud  that  the  auctioneer  had 
regarded  them  as  rubbish,  and  they  were  only 
rescued  from  being  thrown  away  by  my  per- 


sistent efforts,  in  the  full  belief  in  their  being 
the  missing  biscuit  pieces.  Mr.  Reginald 
Blunt,  who  had  last  seen  and  handled  them 
in  1 9 14,  now  identifies  them  and  confirms 
their  history.  Before  this,  in  1928,  a  member 
of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Dykes,  had  described  an  octagonal  Chelsea 
saucer  with  Chinese  designs  and  anchor 
mark  in  underglaze  blue  in  the  finished  state 
and  in  his  own  possession  at  Withington, 
Lancashire.*  As  will  be  seen  above,  among 
the  pieces  found  by  Mr.  Ascroft  was  the 
corresponding  cup  with  the  same  designs, 
mark  and  colouring,  in  the  ownership  of 
Mrs.  Dyke  of  Eastbourne.  This  is  both  singu- 
lar and  plural.  I  should  add  that  a  blue  un- 
derglaze anchor  mark  on  Chelsea  porcelain 
is  only  known  to  exist  on  two  other  examples. 
Coming  now  to  a  description  of  the  other 

*  Trans,  of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle,  Part  I,  Plate  II,  p.  26. 


No.  III.— A  LARGE  UNGLAZED  CHELSEA  BISCUIT  TUREEN  LID 
THE  RED  ANCHOR  PERIOD  :  12  IN.  x  31  IN.,  WITHOUT  HANDLE 


No.  Ilia.— CHELSEA  PLATE,  GLAZED  AND  FINISHED  IN  COLOURS 
WITH  FLOWERS  AND  BUTTERFLY  :  MARKED  WITH  RED  ANCHOR 
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pieces  found  on  the  deserted  kiln  shelves  in 
1906:  none  of  them  would,  I  consider,  have 
been  made  later  than  1 758.  By  then  Nicholas 
Sprimont  had  probably  covered  his  own 
factory  gardens  in  Lawrence  Street  with  out- 
buildings for  use  as  workshops.  The  earliest 
piece  is  the  lid  of  a  coffee-pot  (No.  i)  decorated 
with  moulded  sprays  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  tea-plant,  a  design  which 
Sprimont  used  on  some  of  his  own  silver- 
work  in  a  more  formal  manner  in  1 744. 
Examples  of  this  Chelsea  coffee-pot  (No.  ia) 
are  found  with  the  incised  triangle  mark 
1 745- 1 750 — to  which  this  biscuit  lid  belongs. 
Next  to  this  the  unglazed  octagonal  cup  with 
Chinese  designs  and  anchor  mark  in  blue 
(No.  ii)  follows,  and  its  companion  saucer  in 
the  finished  condition  (No.  iia)  which  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Dykes,  of  South- 
bourne.  These  were  probably  made  soon 
after  1750.  Now  a  group  of  objects  of  the  red 
anchor  period  can  be  easily  recognized:  a 
tureen  lid  (No.  iii)  with  a  low  relief  decoration 
of  sprays  with  flowers  similar  to  the  finished 
glazed  plate  (No.  iii«)  which  is  also  painted 
with  coloured  sprays  of  flowers  and  a  butter- 


No.  IV.— AN  UNGLAZED  SALAD  BOWL  OF  CHELSEA  BISCUIT 
FOUND  BY  MR.  ASCROFT  UPON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  FACTORY 


No.  IVa. — A  GLAZED  CHELSEA  BOWL  FINISHED  IN  COLOURS  IN" 
THE  JAPANESE  KAKIAMON  STYLE  :  MARKED  WITH  RED  ANCHOR 


No.  V.— CHELSEA  BISCUIT  BOWL  FORMED  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF 
A  CABBAGE  :  HEIGHT  4  INCHES  AND  DIAMETER  6J  INCHES 


No.  VI.— A  SMALL  UNGLAZED  BASKET,  PERHAPS  A  SALT-CEL- 
LAR :  CIRCA  1754  :  HEIGHT  U  INCHES  ;  DIAMETER  21  INCHES 


No. Via. — SMALL  WHITE  GLAZED  BONBON'NIERE,  SHAPED  LIKE 
A  BIRD'S  NEST  :  UNMOUNTED  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


fly.  A  salad  bowl  (No.  iv)  with  fluted  mould- 
ing is  the  next,  and  its  finished  counterpart 
(No.  iva)  painted  with  green  banded  reeds 
and  chrysanthemums  in  orange  red  in  the 
Japanese  Kakiamon  style,  from  my  own 
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collection.  Another  bowl  in  the  biscuit  state 
(No.  v)  is  in  the  form  of  a  cabbage  four  inches 
in  height  and  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
Then  follows  No.  vi,  which  is  perhaps  in- 
tended for  a  salt-cellar,  on  three  small  feet  and 
of  flattened  globular  form,  encrusted  with 
raised  leaves  and  flowers.  This,  I  think, 
should  have  a  small  lid  with  a  handle  upon  it, 
though  that  is  missing. 

Fig.  via  depicts  an  enlargement  of  a  little 
glazed  white  bonbonniere  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  is  a  bird's  nest  with 
the  fledglings  peeping  over  its  edge.  The 
metal  mount  and  hinged  base  would  be  prob- 
ably of  Battersea  enamel,  a  factory  owned 
by  Alderman  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen  a- 
cross  the  river,  which  mounted  and  complet- 
ed so  many  of  the  Chelsea  'Toys.'  This  so 
much  resembles  the  salt-cellar  in  the  style  of 
its  ornament  that  it  may  be  suitably  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  modeller.  No.  vii  shows 
from  left  to  right,  the  right  arm  (i)  of  a  fe- 
male figure.  It  is  three  inches  in  length  and 
is  the  same  as  the  arm  of  a  figure  of  a  sports- 
woman holding  a  gun  (William  King :  Eng- 
lish Porcelain  Figures  of  the  XVIIIth  Century, 
Fig.  23).  The  broken  group  of  a  cock  and  hen 
(ii)  is  quite  a  small  one  and  unknown  to  col- 
lectors, though  a  triple  scent-bottle  of  four 
hens  together  was  shown  in  1924  (see  The 
Cheyne  Book,  Cat.  No.  4,  Plate  28,  No.  9) .  The 
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No.VIIa.-PIEKKOTSCKNT- 
BOTTLE  :  HEIGHT  2J  IN. 
GLAZED  AND  COLOURED 


No.  VII. — LEFT  TO  RIGHT  :  (i)  RIGHT  ARM  OF  LARGE  FEMALE  FIGURE — 3  INCHES  LONG  ;  (ii)  SMALL 
STATUE  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  HEN  ;  (iii)  HOLLOW  SCENT-BOTTLE  IN  SHAPE  OF  A  FIGURE  WITH  MUFF 


figure  beyond  this  on 
the  right  in  No.  vii  is  a 
hollow  scent-bottle  two 
and  three-quarter 
inches  high,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  Italian 
Comedy  actresses,  of 
which  the  head,  form- 
ing a  stopper  to  a  metal 
mount  round  its  neck, 
is  absent.  A  finished  and 
slightly  coloured  one  in 
the  form  of  a  pierrot 
(No.  viia)  is  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Gilbert  Bryant's 
beautiful  work  on  The 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Toys 
(The  Medici  Press, 
1925),  Plate  60,  No.  9. 

Two  candle  nozzles 
and  the  lower  part  of  a 
bonbonniere  or  patch  box 
in  the  form  of  a  small 

swan  (No.  viii)  may  have  their  counterparts 
known  to  collectors  in  the  finished  state;  but 
at  any  rate  I  think  they  are  recognizable  as 
work  of  the  red  anchor  period.  Two  halves 
of  fire-clay  saggers,  which  are  containers  to 
protect  the  porcelain  pieces  in  the  kilns,  were 
also  on  the  shelves.  One  is  eight  inches  and 
the  other  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

They  do  not  fit  to- 
gether accurately, 
so  that  they  may 
belong  to  a  different 
base  and  cover.  The 
one  on  the  left  has 
the  round  patch- 
marks  of  the  clay 
balls  used  to  sup- 
port figures  inside 
the  sagger  (No.  ix). 

Thehistoryof  the 
Chelsea  Porcelain 
Factory,  which  was 
finally  closed  in 
1 784,  is  now  well 
known  excepting 
the  exact  time  of  its 
beginning.  This  lat- 
ter would  be  to  a 
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UNGLAZED  PORCELAINS   FOUND  ON  THE  SITE  OE  THE  CHELSEA  EACTORY 


No.  VIII. — LEFT 
NOZZLE,  C.  1758 


large  extent  elucidated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Chelsea  Rate 
Books,  of  which  some  are  miss- 
ing for  these  important  years, 
1740-50. 

Here  is  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  make  reference  to  other  miss- 
ing objects,  which  we  think  may 
still  exist  and  if  they  could  be 
found  would  throw  a  strong  light 
on  the  early  days  of  the  Chelsea 
Porcelain  Manufactory.  First, 
an  authentic  portrait  of  Nicholas 
Sprimont  is  essential.  He  died  on 
June  22nd,  1 77 1 ,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
belonging  to  his  wife's  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Deschamps,  an  upholsterer  of  Soho,  in  Peter- 
sham Churchyard,  Richmond,  Surrey.  His 
widow  was  childless  and  subsequently  mar- 
ried John  Chetwood,  Esq.  [sic].  I  surmise  that 
if  Mrs.  Chetwood  possessed  a  miniature  or 
other  portrait  of  her  first  husband,  Nicholas 
Sprimont,  it  may  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  Chetwood  family.  There  is  no  engraving 
of  any  portrait  nor  is  any  picture  of  him  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
only  characteristic  of  his  appearance  recorded 
is  a  piece  of  evidence  given  by  his  wife's  sister 
Susannah  Protin  during  a  suit  (Duesbury  v. 
Burnsall,  in  the  King's  Bench,  1 7 7 1 )  that  he 
had  become  so  heavy  in  weight  during  a  pre- 
vious illness  that  his  doctor  ad- 
vised 'that  he  must  go  into  the 
air,  even  if  he  was  carried  to  his 
chariot  by  four  men.'*  It  is  quite 
probable  that  an  unrecognized 
silhouette  portrait  of  N.  Spri- 
mont was  cut  during  his  lifetime, 
for  those  of  William  Duesbury 
(i.e.  frontispiece  to  Bemrose's 
book,  see  note*  below),  of  Dr. 
John  Wall  on  a  Worcester  mug 
(Lot  162,  Wallace  Elliot  Collec- 
tion Sale  at  Sotheby's,  illustrated 
Catalogue,  Frontispiece,  May 
25th,  1938)  and  of  Richard 
Champion  on  a  Bristol  mug  (ibid., 
Lot  426,  p.  115,  May  26th)  still 
exist. 


TO  RIGHT  :  (i)  BROKEN  CANDLE  , NOZZLE,  C.  1755  ;  (ii)  A  LARGER 
;  (iii)  PART  OF  A  SMALL  BONBONNIERE  IN  SHAPE  OF  A  SWAN,  1754 


Secondly,  in  the  Chancery  suit  1772,  Dues- 
bury and  Heath  v.  Burnsall  (instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  a  quantity  of  Chelsea  china  al- 
leged to  have  been  appropriated  by  Mr. 
David  Burnsall,  auctioneer)  mention  is  made 
that  'there  were  many  pattern  drawings, 
designs  and  models  which  had  been  in  the 
manufactory  after  its  purchase  from  N.  Spri- 
mont on  August  1 7th,  1 769,  together  with  all 
the  books  of  accounts  and  particularly  a  book 
of  entries  bound  in  green  vellum? 

In  1772  they  state  'that  this  was  then  in 
the  custody  of  charles  vere  of  fleet 
street,  China  merchant,  to  whom  it  was 
handed  by  either  David  Burnsall  or  Mills 
Thomas,  son  of  Francis  Thomas.'  The  latter 

had  been  N.  Sprimont's  {Continued  on  page  325) 


*  Cited  by  Wm.  Bemrose  Bow,  Chelsea  and 
Derby  Porcelain,  1898,  pp.  42-3. 


No.  IX. — TWO  HALVES  OF  FIRE-CLAY  SAGGERS  :  UPPER  HALF— DIAMETER  8  IN. 
HEIGHT  3i  INCHES   :  LOWER  HALF— DIAMETER  7£  INCHES  ;  HEIGHT  3  INCHES 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


CHINESE  CARVED  STONE  RELIEF  OF  AN  APSARA  FROM  HONAN,  VI  OR  VII 
CENTURY  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


lizards,  birds  and  insects.  Other  additions  to 
the  department  of  furniture  and  woodwork, 
are  a  small  group  of  eighteenth-century  ma- 
hogany pieces,  of  simple  but  excellent  design, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Leonard  Crouch,  and,  by 
purchase,  a  French  carved  oaken  chest  of 
about  1 500,  from  the  Church  of  Maclou  in 
Rouen.  A  point  of  interest  in  the  latter  is  the 
fact  that  the  carving  of  the  stiles,  rails  and 
friezes  has  not  been  completed,  proving  that 
the  parts  had  been  assembled  before  the 
carving  was  begun.  Another  welcome  ac- 
quisition is  a  Bavarian  Nativity  shrine,  or 
setting  for  a  'Christmas  Crib,'  the  crib  un- 
fortunately being  missing.  It  is  in  the  Ger- 
man Rococo  style,  circa  1700,  with  the  an- 
gels and  other  figures  of  carved  and  painted 
wood  in  their  original  silk  costumes.  This  is 
a  characteristic  example  in  the  somewhat 
theatrical  manner  of  Egid  Quirin  Assam, 
the  master  of  the  high  altar  at  Rohr. 


BRITISH  PICTURES  AT  AGNEW'S 

AN  assemblage  of  British  pictures,  to  the 
■-I 


MORE  ART  TREASURES  AT  KENSINGTON 

A  MONG  the  most  recent  of  the  objects  acquired 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  the 
JL  -A.  stone  relief  of  an  Apsara,  or  angel  attendant 
upon  Buddha,  illustrated  above,  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Lung  Men  caves  in  Honan.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  and  spirited  example  of  early  Chinese 
carving  and  of  particular  importance  as  being  of  a  type 
hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  Museum.  A  number  of 
mediaeval  Siamese  (Sawankhalok)  stoneware  vessels, 
purchased  from  the  Reginald  le  May  collection,  in- 
clude some  remarkable  specimens,  obviously  inspired 
by  Chinese  models,  two  of  which,  dating  from  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  are  said  to  be  without  parallels  in 
Chinese  pottery.  A  fine  example  of  a  carved  bolection 
panel  in  the  Grinling  Gibbons  style  from  an  unidenti- 
fied mansion,  of  the  type  designed  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  paintings,  has  also  been  deposited.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  marquess's  coronet,  with  shield  (the 
arms  unfortunately  obliterated)  and  the  openwork 
frame  is  carved  with  putti  among  vine-trails,  with 


number  of  sixty-four,  ranging  in  date 
from  1750  to  1850  and  admirably  chosen, 
has  been  placed  on  view  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  in  the  upstairs  gallery  at  43,  Old  Bond 
Street.  Many  things  of  interest  have  emerged  from  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  private  ownership.  There  are 
pages  from  history,  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel, 
portraits,  sporting  pictures  and  delightful  English  land- 
scapes. A  portrait  of  the  youthful  Queen  Victoria,  by 
Winterhalter  (not,  by  the  way,  a  British  painter),  must 
have  been  painted  shortly  after  her  accession.  The 
room,  however,  is  dominated  by  the  scarlet-coated, 
life-sized,  Henry  Pel  ham-Clinton,  fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  eleventh  Earl  of  Lincoln,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence at  the  height  of  his  powers.  The  several  works  by 
Lawrence  show  him  in  many  moods  and  at  ease  in  them 
all.  An  early  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Gainsborough  may  be 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  Drouais-like  per- 
formance of  Allan  Ramsay,  Miss  Sarah  Verney  and  The 
Countess  Nugent  by  Reynolds,  of  a  later  date.  Again  by 
Reynolds  is  a  pleasing  evocation,  his  niece  and  friend 
'Offy' — Miss  Theophila  Palmer.  Other  portraits  in- 
clude a  characteristic  Hogarth,  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly 
(another  tribute  to  friendship)  and  examples  by  Dance, 
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Harlow,  Raeburn,  Hoppner,  Leslie,  I  [ayter,  ( Ihinnery 
and  the  lesser-known  John  Astley  and  W.  Yellowlees. 
An  exception  here  in  point  of  date  is  the  portrait  of 
.Sir  Thomas  Lee,  Bart.,  by  Lely. 

Of  the  many  excellent  landscapes  we  must  note  the 
broad  and  massively  trowelled  Old  Cottages  on  the  Tare 
by  John  Crome,  the  Morlandish  Gravel  Pit 'with  figures, 
horses  and  carts  by  the  ingenious  de  Loutherbourg, 
Cicero's  Villa  and  A  Backwater  of  the  Severn  by  Richard 
Wilson,  The  Water  Mill  by  Morland,  others  by  Stark, 
Vincent,  David  Cox,  Ibbetson,  William  Marlow  (better 
known  as  a  water-colourist)  and  a  splendid  and  per- 
haps unique  experiment  by  Turner  in  the  vein  of  Wat- 
teau  and  Fragonard,  What  Tou  Will,  a  garden  fantasia 
with  figures  and  statuary;  the  title  of  which,  it  has 
been  suggested,  is  a  somewhat  limping  pun  of  Turn- 
er's. The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome,  shows  what  vivid 
tone  effects  David  Roberts  might  have  achieved  had 
he  been  content  at  times  to  stay  his  too  meticulous 
hand.  By  James  Holland,  another  Continental  travel- 
ler and  a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  but  a  far  more  forceful 
colourist,  are  two  good  canvases,  The  Church  of  the  Salute, 
Venice,  and  Coimbra,  Portugal.  Of  the  three  Constables, 
we  reproduce  The  Vale  of  Dedham,  a  small  study  which 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. There  is  also  an  important  example  of  that 
sometimes  great  painter  James  Ward,  The  Interior  of  an 
Inn,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  the 
work  of  his  brother-in-law,  Morland,  and  by  F.  W. 
Watts,  the  landscapist,  we  have  a  most  unusual  de- 
parture in  his  very  competent  figure  subject  Mrs.  Chal- 
ders,  a  scheme  in  blue  and  white. 
And  a  delightful,  if  homely,  small 
painting  by  that  admirable  colour- 
ist Paul  Falconer  Poole,  Waiting  for 
Father,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Finally,  there  are  sporting  works  by 
Francis  Sartorius,  Thomas  Weaver 
the  'yeoman  painter,'  Charles Towne 
and  a  worthy  rendering  of  a  fine  bay 
horse  with  his  owner  in  a  landscape, 
by  E.  Bristow,  a  Windsor  painter 
much  patronized  by  Queen  Victoria. 


A  NEW  GALLERY 
FOR  OLD  MASTERS 

ANEW  gallery  for  old  masters  has 
been  opened  at  22,  Old  Bond 
Street  by  Mr.  Dudley  Cutbill,  who 
has  abandoned  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  in  favour  of  Art.  For  his 
Autumn  Exhibition,  his  first,  be  it 
said,  he  has  gathered  together  from 
various  sources  with  excellent  taste 


about  thirty  paintings  of  the  Continental  schools.  Be- 
ing assisted  in  his  own  good  taste  by  outside  judges, 
of  unquestionable  authority,  the  identity  of  these  works 
goes  without  dispute.  Indeed,  many  of  them  bear  the 
highest  possible  certificates.  To  the  instructed,  to  the 
genuine  connoisseur,  however,  the  work  of  art  speaks 
for  itself.  None  can,  in  any  case,  fail  to  appreciate  the 
consummate  execution  shown  in  such  a  panel  as  The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  painted  about  1 5 1  o  by  the  Master 
of  Frankfort,  though  it  was  for  the  experts  to  reveal  its 
authorship.  The  original  drawing  for  the  picture  is  in 
the  Louvre.  The  earliest  work  here  is  in  a  frame  con- 
taining three  panels  of  saints  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
after  which  comes  the  delightfully  naive  and  colour- 
ful Christ  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  by  Matteo  di 
Giovanni  of  Siena  (1435-1495)  and,  probably  the  lat- 
est in  point  of  date,  a  beautiful  Guardi,  the  View  of  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco.  Between  them  come  such  mas- 
ters as  Joos  van  Cleeve  (A  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man),  Bas- 
sano,  with  an  opulent  sketch  of  Diana  and  Actaeon,  Tin- 
toretto, Van  Dyck,  Murillo,  Chardin  and  a  whole 
group  by  the  seventeenth-century  Dutchmen,  among 
which  we  specially  delighted  in  a  River  Scene  with  Boats 
and  Cattle,  by  Van  Goyen.  One  should  also  note  The 
Magdalen,  by  Ambrosius  Benson,  a  Fleming,  but  of 
North  Italian  stock  (1499-1550),  much  influenced  by 
Leonardo  and  Raphael,  as  well  as  by  Gerard  David. 
There  are  Still  Lifes  by  the  brilliant  Willem  Kalf, 
and  by  Jan  Philip  van  Thielen  and  two  seascapes 
by  Willem  van  de  Velde  the  Younger.  A  number  of 
these  picture:-;  have  figured  in  well-known  collections. 


THE  VALE  OF  DEDHAM  :  PAINTED  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  :  SHOWN  IN  THE  AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH  PICTURES  AT  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  DOMINICAN  MONK  :  BY  JUAN  BAUTISTA 
MAINO  (C.  1586-1649)  :  LENT  BY  PERCY  MOORE  TURNER 
ESQ.,   TO   THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  SPANISH  ART  GALLERY 


THE  SPANISH  RELIEF  FUND  EXHIBITION 

A PRAISEWORTHY  undertaking  by  Messrs. 
Tomas  Harris  at  the  Spanish  Art  Gallery, 
6,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society's  Spanish  Relief  Fund,  is  taking  the  form 
of  an  Exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings,  from  Greco  to 
Goya,  which  is  to  be  open  to  the  public  from  December 
ist  for  about  three  weeks.  A  sumptuously  illustrated 
souvenir  has  been  issued,  prefaced  by  an  appeal  signed 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and  containing  some 
concise  historical  notes  on  the  painters  by  Miss  En- 
riqueta  Harris.  The  entire  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  publication  will  be  devoted  impartially  to  the 
sufferers  of  both  belligerent  parties.  Messrs.  Tomas 
Harris  have  drawn  extensively  upon  their  own  im- 
portant collection  of  Spanish  pictures,  but  a  number  of 
private  owners  have  generously  lent  fine  examples  not 
hitherto  seen  by  the  public.  At  the  time  of  writing  no 
fewer  than  six  El  Grecos  have  been  included,  together 
with  prominent  works  by  Maino,  Ribera,  Velazquez, 
Zurbaran,  Murillo,  de  Mahara,  Valdes  Leal  and  Goya. 
A  set  of  artist's  retouched  proofs  of  Goya's  Desastres  de 
la  Guerra  has  been  lent  by  William  Stirling,  Esq.,  of 
Keir.  The  striking  if  austere-looking  Head  of  a  Dominican 
Monk,  by  Juan  Bautista  Maino,  which  we  reproduce, 


is  the  property  of  Percy  Moore  Turner,  Esq.  As  Sir 
Arthur  Stanley  reminds  us,  we  have  in  this  exhibition 
of  the  art  of  Spain,  a  symbol  of  the  dignity  and  culture 
of  her  past.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  generous  response. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  National  Gallery  has  acquired,  by  purchase 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  famous  portrait 
by  Rembrandt  of  his  first  wife  Saskia  van  Uylenburgh,  as 
Flora.  The  canvas  measures  49  ins.  by  38  and  bears  a 
signature  and  the  date  1635.  The  signature  is  a  later 
addition,  but  the  date  is  doubtless  correct,  falling  in  its 
rightful  place  among  the  Saskia  portraits.  Since  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  its  heavy  coat  of 
treacly  varnish  has  been  removed,  and  the  picture  now 
stands  out  in  astonishing  relief.  It  was  catalogued  in  the 
Due  de  Tallard  sale  in  1 756  and  passed  to  the  Montague 
family  about  1 780. 

Other  interesting  additions  to  the  Gallery  are  a 
Deposition from  the  Cross  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  six  eighteenth- 
century  French  portraits  and  a  grisaille  by  Louis 
Boilly,  deposited  by  Miss  Yznaga  of  Paris. 

The  National  Gallery  and  Tate  Gallery  Director's 
Reports  for  the  year  1937  recently  issued  may  be  had 
through  any  bookseller  at  the  price  of  gd.  We  have 
taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the  much  disputed  Giorgione 
panels  are  now  less  certainly  ascribed  to  that  master, 
the  name  being  printed  with  a  question  mark. 

ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLERS 

THE  Antiquarian  Booksellers'  Association  is  an 
international  organization  of  great  importance 
to  all  interested  in  the  purchase  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  It  was  founded  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  upholding  the  integrity 
and  high  principles  of  all  those  associated  with  the 
antiquarian  book  trade.  It  has  a  world-wide  member- 
ship embracing  the  most  important  dealers  in  every 
country  where  books  are  respected  and  treasured  and 
each  participant  is  pledged  '  to  just  and  honourable 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  business,'  these  alone  being 
entitled  to  use  the  badge  of  the  Association.  A  loan 
collection  of  rare  books,  bindings  and  manuscripts 
contributed  by  leading  members  was  a  prominent 
feature  at  the  sixth  National  Book  Fair,  arranged  by 
the  Sunday  Times  at  Earl's  Court  recently.  On  Satur- 
day, November  12th,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  visit- 
ing the  Fair,  expressed  her  interest  in  and  her  warm 
appreciation  of  the  rare  first  editions  and  other  trea- 
sures which  were  shown  by  the  Association.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  39,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.G.I. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  WINTER  EXHIBITIONS 

BY  the  time  this  note  appears,  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
fiftieth  Anniversary  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy will  have  been  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Scottish  Art  which  is  to  occupy  the  Galleries 
from  January  6th  to  March  i  ith,  1939.  Its  object  is  to 
give  an  idea  to  the  British  public  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  Scotland  in  the  arts  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  first  name  of  consequence  in  Scottish 
painting  is  George  Jamesone,  born  in  1587,  and  the 
line  continues  through  Michael  Wright,  William  Aik- 
man,  Allan  Ramsay,  Wilkie,  Geddes  and  Raeburn  to 
more  recent  days.  Silver,  pewter,  glass,  weapons,  em- 
broidery and  national  dress  will  also  be  represented, 
as  well  as  historic  and  romantic  relics.  Their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  have  given  their  gracious  patron- 
age to  the  Exhibition,  and  will  lend  a  number  of  fine 
specimens  of  Scottish  art  from  the  Royal  Collections. 
A  series  of  lectures  by  specialist  authorities  has  been 
arranged  in  connexion  with  the  event. 

We  regret  that,  by  a  slip,  in  our  notes  on  the  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  last  month,  the  address  of  Messrs.  Frank 
Partridge  &  Sons  was  given  as  in  Duke  Street,  S.W.  1, 
instead  of  the  adjacent  King  Street,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  make  this  correction. 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  LOUIS  XV  AS 
A  CHILD 

(Continued  from  page  28y) 

is  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. 

To  conclude  this  study  we  shall  cite  the 
large  picture  by  Charles  Parrocel  and  Jean- 
Baptiste  van  Loo  at  the  Musee  de  Versailles 
(No.  vii).*  Louis  XV  is  portrayed  on  horse- 
back ;  he  is  attired  in  a  cuirass  and  holds  the 
baton  of  command  ;  the  background  shows 
a  battle-scene.  The  King  is  now  a  young 
man:  childhood  is  gone  for  ever;  we  are  in 
1724.  Nevertheless,  the  artlessness  of  an  ear- 
lier age  appears,  for  a  last  time,  in  the  fine 
anonymous  bust  preserved  to-day  in  the  Villa 
Medici  at  Rome  and  which  dates  also  from 
the  year  1724. 

Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud, 
to  that  of  Rosalba  Camera,  of  Coysevox,  of 
Ranc,  and  of  Francois  de  Troy,  we  know  the 
child  Louis  XV  as  well  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
seen  him  between  1 7 1 2  and  1 730. — (Transla- 
tion,  C.R.C.)  

*  Ch.  Cochin:  Vie  de  Charles  Parrocel. 


UNGLAZED  PORCELAINS  FOUND  ON 
THE  SITE  OFTHE CHELSEA  FACTORY 

(Continued  from  //age  319) 

manager  and  his  son  was  possibly  employed 
in  Charles  Vere's  shop. 

Thirdly,  Catalogues  of  the  annual  Auction 
Sales  of  Chelsea  Porcelain  have  only  come  to 
light  for  the  years  1755  (Mrs.  Radford),  and 
1756  (original  copy  found  and  republished 
at  Salisbury  in  1880  by  Raphael  W.  Reed, 
F.R.C.S.).  Of  these  two  the  auctioneer  was 
Mr.  Ford  at  his  Great  Room  in  the  Haymar- 
ket.  It  is  known  from  announcements  in  The 
Public  Advertiser  that  two  previous  sales  by 
Mr.  Ford  took  place  in  April  and  December 
1 754,  but  their  catalogues,  which  would  be  a 
very  useful  find,  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
If  these  are  still  extant,  they  have  probably 
been  bound  up  with  other  extraneous  tracts 
of  octavo  size  remaining  in  a  private  library  in 
this  kingdom.  Any  catalogues  such  as  these 
are  urgently  required,  because  there  is  also  a 
long  gap  until  1770.  (Nightingale :  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  English  Porcelain,  1 88 1 ) . 


SASKIA  VAN  UYLENBURGH  :  BY  REMBRANDT,  1635  :  NATIONAL 
GALLERY     :    BOUGHT    FROM    THE    DUKE    OF  BUCCLEUCH 
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PORTRAIT,  BELIEVED  TO  BE  OF  EUGENE  DE  BEAUHARNAIS,  BY  ANTOINE  GROS 
LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  GROS,  GERICAULT  AND    DELACROIX  :  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


GROS,  GfiRIGAULT  AND  DELACROIX 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Gros,  Geri- 
cault  and  Delacroix,  which  included  more  than 
forty  subjects  from  French  collections,  was  seen 
at  the  gallery  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  in  November  and 
will  have  its  second  showing  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  beginning  December  15th.  The  exhibition  is 
sponsored  in  France  by  the  Due  de  Trevise  and  is  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Sauvegarde  de  VArt  Frangais.  Aug- 
mented by  subjects  from  American  sources,  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  paintings  traces  the  antecedents, 


the  early  development  and  the  full  flow- 
ering of  the  Romantic  school.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  can  be  done  by  pre- 
senting the  work  of  three  men.  That  the 
exhibition  confines  itself  to  three  only 
gives  it  clarity  of  outline.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  work  of  Antoine  Gros, 
who  was  not  precisely  a  pioneer  in  the 
Romantic  movement,  but  in  a  sense  an 
unconscious  forerunner.  His  art  is  the 
bridge  between  the  Classic  and  the  Ro- 
mantic schools.  Gros  was  a  Romantic 
by  instinct,  a  Classicist  by  training  and 
through  loyalty  to  his  master,  David.  As 
a  young  artist  in  1792,  failing  to  win  a 
Prix  de  Rome,  he  went  to  Italy  on  his  own 
initiative  and  while  in  Genoa  was  pre- 
sented to  Josephine,  who  was  then  with 
Napoleon  in  Italy.  In  Genoa  he  also  dis- 
covered Rubens,  who  was  then  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  but  who  affected  him  so 
profoundly  that  his  art  was  shaped  by 
the  influence  of  the  great  Fleming. 

His  meeting  with  Josephine  led  to  an 
opportunity  to  paint  Napoleon,  and  this 
in  turn  resulted  in  a  staff  appointment 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  battle  scenes  he  was  later  to  de- 
pict. He  was  thereby  enabled  to  give  a 
sense  of  actuality  to  subject  matter  which 
at  that  time  was  being  treated  in  lifeless 
fashion  as  classic  allegory.  Napoleon  at  the 
Storming  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  marks  the  beginning  of  some- 
thing new  in  French  painting.  Included 
in  the  exhibition  is  the  sketch  for  this 
canvas,  which  comes  from  the  Musee  de 
Versailles. 

A  subject  which  shows  the  kinship  of  Gros  with  Geri- 
cault  and  Delacroix  is  Le  Cheval.de  Moustapha  Pacha, 
which  has  lately  been  shown  in  the  exhibition,  'Bona- 
parte in  Egypt,'  at  the  Orangerie,  and  comes  from  the 
Musee  de  Besancon.  Each  of  these  three  artists,  as 
painters  of  movement,  of  heroic  form,  found  the  horse  a 
worthy  subject  for  his  art.  Gericault,  at  the  outset  of  his 
brief  career,  painted  a  series  of  horsemen  who  are  sym- 
bols of  military  splendour.  With  Delacroix  the  horse 
becomes  a  divine  creature,  something  of  a  Pegasus,  a 
creature  which,  even  without  wings,  suggests  a  super- 
natural origin.  Gros  is  closer  than  either  of  them  to  the 
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jturllnginr- 


sphere  of  the  actual, 
yet  his  manner  re- 
flects the  same  im- 
pulse toward  form 
and  colour  which 
moved  his  successors. 

His  portrait  of  Eu- 
gene de  Beauharnais 
is  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  Napoleon  at 
Areola,  while  he  is 
seen  in  more  formal 
mood  in  the  full- 
length  portrait,  Le 
Marechal  Victor,  Due 
de  Bellune,  from  the 
Musee  de  Versailles. 
The  latter  has  the 
formality  of  re- 
straint, not  the  for- 
mality of  artifice, 
and  belongs  to  his 
work  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Em- 
pire. His  later  paintings,  in  which  he  allowed  sheer 
compunction  of  conscience  to  lead  him  again  into 
slavery  to  Classicism,  brought  about  to  a  great  extent 
by  his  being  left  in  charge  of  David's  studio  when  the 
latter  went  into  exile  in  1816,  have  no  bearing  on  the 
later  development  of  French  art.  Realizing  his  respon- 
sibility toward  his  master,  he  subjected  himself  com- 
pletely, and  felt  so  much  remorse  over  his  occasional 
lapses  from  David's  teaching  that  it  resulted  eventually 
in  his  suicide.  His  devotion  to  David  led  him  to  say  to 
his  pupils,  'It  is  not  I  who  speak,  it  is  David' — and  this 
is  in  a  sense  his  farewell ;  but  in  those  same,  final  years 
he  was  able  to  greet  the  young  Delacroix  enthusiastic- 
ally as  a  'second  Rubens,'  in  words  which  expressed 
the  unrepressed  personality  of  the  real  Gros. 


ELIZABETHAN  MARBLE  TANKARD 
WITH  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS  :  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  W.  R.  HEARST,  ESQ. 


Gericault  devel- 
oped independently 
ofGros,  but  likeGros, 
inherited  something 
from  French  Classic- 
ism. He  is  a  Romantic 
in  spirit,  but  in  his 
drawing  he  carries 
over  much  from  his 
predecessors.  His 
Trompette  de  la  Garde 
of  the  present  exhibi- 
tion indicates  this.  Of 
his  later  work  there  is 
an  example  from  the 
series  of  ten  studies  of 
insanity  which  he 
painted  for  Dr.  Geor- 
get.  Le  Fou,  voleur 
d'enfants  is  one  of  this 
series ;  it  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of 
the  Due  de  Trevise 

and  is  the  loan  of  an  anonymous  collector. 

Delacroix,  as  the  subject  of  recent  attention  in  loan 
exhibitions,  needs  less  note  here,  save  to  mention  that 
the  subjects  chosen  are  of  an  importance  to  add  further 
distinction  to  this  event.  From  American  collections 
have  come  the  Pieta  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  and  the  Paganini  of  the  Duncan  Phillips's  col- 
lection in  Washington. 


ELIZABETHAN  TANKARD  FROM 
THE  HEARST  COLLECTION 

AMONG  the  group  of  art  objects  from  the  collec- 
/  \  tion  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  which  has  been 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  gallery  of  Parish- Watson  & 


RARE  MARKS  ON  TEA-POT,  IN  SET 
BY  ALEXANDER  AND  RIKER  (SEEN 
BELOW)  :  MESSRS.  TIFFANY  &  CO. 


TEA-SET  BY  ALEXANDER  AND  RIKER  OF  NEW  YORK,  WITH  RARE  MARKS  ON  TEA-POT  :    BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  TIFFANY  &  CO. 
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BLACK  MARBLE  TOMB-DOORS  OF  THE  WEI  PERIOD,  C.  A.D.  540 
IN  THE  EXHIBITION   OF  CHINESE   ART  HELD   BY  YAMANAKA 


Co.,  is  the  Elizabethan  marble  tankard  with  silver-gilt 
mounts,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Swaythling. 
This  is  a  superb  example  of  the  late  Sixteenth  Century 
with  mounts  showing  an  embossed  and  chased  design 
of  strapwork,  C-shaped  scrolls  and  fruit,  wrought 
together  with  strength  and  delicacy.  While  it  belongs 
to  a  period  in  which  elaborately  executed  mountings 
were  given  to  tiger- ware  jugs,  ostrich  egg  cups,  rock 
crystal  and  even  glass,  this  marble  tankard  remains  a 
great  rarity.  Most  of  the  mounted  cups  are  of  bulbous 
form,  although  there  is  an  exception  in  the  'Lord  Bur- 
leigh cup,'  of  glass,  in  the  Franks  bequest,  British 
Museum,  which,  like  the  present  one,  is  cylindrical.  Mr. 
Hearst's  example,  however,  is  slightly  narrower  to- 
ward the  base.  The  design  of  the  scroll  handle  is 
beautiful  and  of  uncommon  type:  the  larger  scroll 
rises  from  a  smaller  one,  treated  in  an  architectural 
manner,  with  fluting,  and  terminates  in  the  suggestion 
of  a  paw  foot.  The  handle  itself  is  finely  chased,  and  the 
thumbpiece  is  hinged  to  the  handle.  This  manner  of 
bringing  the  thumbpiece  so  close  to  the  domed  cover 
that  it  does  not  destroy  the  curving  line  of  the  latter  is 
lound  on  Elizabethan  pieces,  but  this  example  inclines 
rather  more  than  usual,  the  result  being  that  the 
domical  outline  of  the  cover  is  preserved  from  every 


angle.  The  cover  is  composed  of  marble,  and  part  of 
the  moulded  base  is  also  of  marble,  so  that  the  effect  of 
colour,  which  is  a  dark  greenish  tone,  is  preserved 
throughout.  There  are  no  marks  on  the  mounts  of  this 
tankard,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  dated  c,  1580  by  Jackson  in  his 
Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,  vol.  II,  p.  778. 

RARE  MARK  IN  NEW  YORK  SILVER 

ATEA:SET  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  made 
in  New  York,  illustrated  by  courtesy  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  shows  on  the  bottom  of  the  tea-pot  the  marks  of  a 
partnership  in  an  unrecorded  form.  The  names  usually 
occur  as  'Riker  &  Alexander,'  but  here  the  mark  is 
A.  &  Riker,  in  a  rectangle,  and  below,  A.  &  R.,  also  in 
a  rectangle.  The  piece  shows  so  many  marks  that  we 
have  illustrated  them  here  in  detail,  namely:  N-York, 
an  eagle  issuing  from  a  wreath;  a  character  which 
resembles  an  e  with  a  broken  top;  and  a  mussel  shell. 
This  array  of  marks  is  uncommon,  especially  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  century;  although  it  became  in- 
creasingly the  custom  to  employ  other  than  a  maker's 
mark.  Of  these  marks  the  significance  is  not  altogether 
clear.  Among  the  explanations  offered  is  that  they  are 
an  imitation  of  English  hall-marks,  designed  to  give  a 
greater  air  of  importance  to  native  plate.  Recently  they 
have  been  considered  to  be  possibly  standard  and 
assay  marks.  It  is  known  that  there  was  a  Gold  and 
Silversmiths'  Society  in  existence  in  New  York  by  1 786, 
and  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  increased  its 
activities — the  probability  being  rather  the  reverse— it 
is  not  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that  this  society  may 
have  imposed  certain  devices  to  indicate  standard,  and 
even  a  date  letter. 

Regarding  the  silversmiths  in  question,  little  is 
known.  Their  names  are  not  in  the  first  New  York 
directory  of  1786,  but  in  that  of  1797,  entitled  Long- 
worth's  American  Almanac,  New  York  Register  and  City 
Directory,  where  they  are  listed  as  'Riker  and  Alexander 
at  350  Pearl  St.'  The  first-named  may  be  'Peter  Riker,' 
later  listed  as  a  silversmith  in  other  directories,  and 
here  given  without  designation  as  at  3 1 7  Pearl  Street, 
possibly  a  residence.  By  1801  the  firm  had  become 
'Clapp  &  Riker'  and  was  at  378  Pearl  Street,  which  was 
the  address  of  Abraham  Riker,  cabinet-maker,  in  1 797. 
In  the  directory  of  1814,  'Peter  Riker,  jeweller,'  is  at 
151  Cherry  Street,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Riker 
wras  the  junior  member  of  the  partnership  and  survived 
Alexander.  Since  the  latter's  name  takes  precedence  on 
the  tea-pot  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  an  early 
product  of  their  association.  The  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
pitcher  are  unmarked.  In  design,  the  tea-pot  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  oval  form  with  slightly  tapering 
sides,  and  of  the  earlier  flat-topped  type.  The  body  of 
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the  tea-pot  terminates  in  a  deeply  curved  rim  which 
forms  the  support  for  the  curved  and  domed  lid.  This 
style  indicates  the  probable  date  of  origin  as  the  closing 
years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


PAIR  OF  HEPPLEWHITE  ARM- 
CHAIRS WITH  CARVED  FRAMES 

THE  prevalence  of  painted  and  lacquered  fur- 
niture in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  did  not  entirely  displace  carved  pieces, 
and  as  a  fine  type  of  carving  distinguished  many 
decades  of  English  furniture  design,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  it  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton  period.  An  example  of  such  carving,  at  once 
typical  of  its  period  and  yet  reflecting  a  long  established 
tradition,  may  be  seen  in  the  pair  of  Hepplewhite  arm- 
chairs reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Tysen.  An 
interesting  point  about  these  chairs  is  seen  in  the  arm 
rests,  which  are  placed  rather  high,  the  length  of  the 
supporting  member  being  distinctly  short,  and  the 
curved  portion  leading  down  to  the  seat  rail  long  and 
boldly  curved.  They  are  very  much  like  the  design  in 
plate  i  o  of  Hepplewhite's  Guide,  where  the  arms  are 
described  as  'of  the  newest  fashion.'  It  is  further  noted 
that,  'The  arms,  though  much  higher  than  usual,  have 
been  executed  with  good  effect 
for  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'  The  likeness 
ends  here,  for  the  shield-back  of 
the  design  is  by  no  means  so 
graceful  as  this  form  of  oval  back 
which,  however,  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  the  shield-back  in  be- 
ing drawn  to  a  slight  point  at 
the  centre  of  the  top.  The  back 
is  not  placed  so  high  above  the 
seat  as  usual,  giving  strength  to 
the  design. 

The  carved  pattern  of  the 
mahogany  framework,  with 
drapery  swags  across  the  seat 
rail,  and  floral  pattern  on  the 
backs,  shows  the  open  spacing 
and  uncrowded  design  charac- 
teristic of  the  period.  The 
straight,  tapering  legs  preserve 
a  somewhat  square  frontal  effect 
in  comparison  with  the  flaring 
lines  of  the  rear  supports,  thus 
achieving  stability  in  spite  of  the 
lightness  of  form.  In  the  period 
in  which  they  originated,  such 
chairs  were  designated  'cabriole 
chairs,'  according  to  the  Guide; 


they  were  thus  called,  it  is  stated,  because  they  had 
stuffed  backs,  a  reason  which  indicates  how  descriptive 
terms  are  altered  by  time. 


TOMB-DOORS  FROM  SHANTUNG 

THE  pair  of  Chinese  black  marble  tomb-doors  of 
the  Sixth  Century  a.d.,  illustrated  here  by  cour- 
tesy of  Yamanaka,  represents  a  period  and  place  in 
which  native  and  foreign  elements  are  harmonized. 
The  forces  introduced  into  the  sculptor's  art  by  the 
Toba  Tartars  appear  in  the  rhythmic  outline  of  the 
incised  decoration.  In  addition,  the  native  Chinese 
gift  for  plastic  expression  has  reasserted  itself.  With  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Lo-Yang  in  Honan  at  the  end 
of  the  Fifth  Century,  there  was  a  development  of  a 
richer  plastic  style. 

The  stone  of  which  this  pair  of  doors  is  constructed 
has  the  bluish  cast  typical  of  the  figures  found  in 
Shantung  as  well  as  in  neighbouring  Honan,  which  is 
the  site  of  the  famous  grottoes  of  Lung-men.  The 
prominence  of  the  unornamented  parts  of  the  design 
was  probably  tempered  originally  by  the  effect  of  the 
polychrome  decoration  that  covered  it.  The  incised 
designs  appear  on  the  rounded  pediment,  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  relief  figures,  where  a  pair  of  Buddhistic  lions 


A  PMR  OF  HEPPLEWHITE  ARMCHAIRS  WITH  CARVED  MAHOGANY  FRAMES,  HAVING  HIGH 
\RM  RESTS  •  LVTE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  MRS.  TYSEN 
THESE    ARMCHAIRS    MAY   BE    COMPARED    WITH    A   DESIGN    IN    HEPPLEWHITE'S  GUIDE 
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may  be  faintly  seen.  The  pediment  shows  confronting 
phoenixes  on  either  side  of  lotus-blossoms  and  leaves. 
The  doors  have  lion-masks  in  high  relief  holding  ring- 
handles  made  of  iron  instead  of  the  usual  gilt  bronze. 
The  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  design  are  the  two 
relief  figures  of  court  officials  as  tomb  attendants,  in  the 
customary  attitude,  leaning  on  swords.  These  figures 
are  delineated  with  a  simplicity  that  does  not  destroy 
particularization;  even  these  conventional  guardians 
have  a  personal  character  which  seems  the  effortless 
attainment  of  the  Chinese  sculptor  in  decorative  work. 
This  pair  of  doors  was  included  in  an  exhibition  in 
November  which  brought  together  a  group  of  early 
Chinese  bronzes  and  examples  of  Buddhistic  art. 


CROMWELLIAN  SWEETMEAT  DISH 

THE  small  number  of  pieces  of  Cromwellian  silver 
extant  gives  special  interest  to  the  large  sweetmeat 
dish  in  silver-gilt  measuring  7  inches  in  diameter  (9 
inches  including  the  handles)  which  has  lately  been 
acquired  by  Peter  Guille.  It  bears  the  date  letter  for 
1655  and  was  made  by  a  London  silversmith  whose 
mark  is  M  in  a  heart-shaped  shield.  In  the  centre  it  is 
pricked  with  the  initials  tM R  with  a  rosette  between 
and  a  surrounding  design  of  dots.  The  punched 
ornamentation  in  sprays  of  tulips,  surrounding  an 
inner  circle  of  roses,  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  fruit  and  flower  forms  used  in  the 
Charles  I  period  on  such  dishes,  although  the  tulip 
motif  itself,  developed  in  naturalistic  sprays,  gives  it 
an  individual  character.  The  handles,  in  an  outline 


suggesting  the  escallop  shell,  are  decorated  with 
engraved  lines  and  punched  beads.  Earlier  handles  of 
this  type  showed  the  serrated  edge  of  the  shell,  but  this 
was  one  of  the  simplifications  consistent  with  style 
conventionalization  and  also  the  greater  feeling  for 
plain  surfaces  that  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Cromwel- 
lian period.  Among  the  embossed  motifs  which  began 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  James  I  are  the 
acanthus,  the  gourd,  a  rather  naturalistic  rose,  and 
cone-shaped  fruits  suggesting  a  derivation  from  the 
pineapple  forms  on  Renaissance  textiles.  One  finds 
some  of  these  on  the  bowls  of  James  I  tall  cups  with 
baluster  stems,  the  treatment  possessing  greater  free- 
dom than  Elizabethan  design.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  severity  of  design 
was  beginning  to  give  place  to  a  greater  display  of  or- 
nament, bands  of  tulip  and  acanthus  ornamentappear, 
and  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  approached,  the  use 
of  ornament  was  conspicuous.  This  sweetmeat  dish  re- 
verts to  an  earlier  type  of  ornament  and  applies  it  with 
a  character  which  gives  to  Cromwellian  silver  an  ar- 
tistic value  based  on  other  grounds  than  mere  rarity. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AUC- 
TION REPRESENTATIVE 


HE  American  Art  Association-Anderson  Gal- 
leries, which  have  recently  been  reorganized 
under  new  ownership,  have  appointed  Captain  Shirley 
Falcke  as  head  of  the  art  department.  Captain  Falcke 
was  for  several  years  the  London  representative  of  the 
American  Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries,  and 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  arranged  for 
the  sale  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian's  library, 
which  was  brought  to  New  York  in  1932. 
That  occasion  is  remembered  as  the  most  im- 
portant sale  of  its  kind  since  the  Robert  Hoe 
sale.  It  brought  to  the  auction  room  the  fa- 
mous Blickling  Homilies  aswell  as  other  well- 
known  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  manu- 
scripts of  importance. 

Captain  Falcke  also  arranged  for  the  sale 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  'Olive  Branch'  petition; 
the  paintings  belonging  to  the  Marchioness 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and  the  family  por- 
traits of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Gunning, 
including  fine  examples  by  Hoppner  and 
Romney  ;  also  the  delightful  portrait  of  a 
child  by  Sargent,  The  Hon.  Laura  Lister, 
daughter  of  the  scientist  Lord  Lister,  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  the  principle  of 
antiseptics.  This  picture,  which  belonged 
to  Lady  Lovat,  was  much  admired,  and 
has  since  found  a  place  in  a  distinguished 

A  SILVER-GILT  SWEETMEAT  DISH,  WITH  HANDLES  :  OF  THE  CROMWELLIAN  nri'vatf  rnlWtmn  in  Npw  Vnrlr 

PERIOD   :   BY    A    LONDON    MAKER,   1655   :   ACQUIRED    BY    PETER    GUILLE  private  Collection  in  INeW   X  OHC. 
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FAMILLE  VERTE  VASE  :  WITH  FOUR  UPRIGHT  PANELS  PAINTED  WITH  ROCKS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  TWO 
MONSTERS,  A  PHOENIX  AND  A  PHEASANT  :  R  ANG  HSI  PERIOD  (1662-1722)  :  HEIGHT  17  INCHES  :  IN  THE  LADY 
LEVER  ART  GALLERY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


f  PUBLIC  LlbKARY 


ime, 


HOMER  EATON  KEYES 


THE  recent  death  of  Homer  Eaton 
Keyes,  in  New  York  on  October  8th,  is 
a  loss  to  American  scholarship.  As  the  editor 
since  1920  of  the  magazine  Antiques,  Mr. 
Keyes  furthered  the  study  of  the  American 
decorative  arts  to  an  outstanding  degree. 
Through  his  efforts  and  encouragement, 
many  subjects  relating  to  the  background  of 
American  art  have  been  examined  for  fresh 
and  unpublished  material. 

Mr.  Keyes  brought  to  his  editorship  a  long 
familiarity  with  art  and  literature.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  a  student  at  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  and,  after  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1900,  and  several  years' 
study  in  Europe,  became  Assistant  Professor 
of  Modern  Art  at  Princeton  University  from 
1906  until  1 91 3.  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in 
1908  edited  Dana's  Two  Tears  before  the  Mast. 
Later  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Magazine  before  becoming  ed- 
itor of  Antiques.  His  loss  will  long  be  felt  in 
the  art  world. 


A  PAIR  OF  BLANC-DE- 
CHINE  KUAN-YINS 


A  PAIR  OF  BLANC-DE-CHtNE  KOAN-YINS  :  MING  PERIOD  :   ROLAND  MOORE 


THE  companion  figures  of  Kiian-yin, 
here  illustrated,  recently  shown  by  Roland  Moore, 
are  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  exclusive  of 
their  carved  wood  stands,  and  thus  are  taller  than  those 
usually  representative  of  the  larger  size.  Both  are  in  per- 
fect state,  even  the  figure  with  hands  exposed,  which  has 
not  been  marred  by  the  all  but  unavoidable  restora- 
tion to  the  fingers.  Both  the  figures  present  the  goddess 
on  the  sea,  with  fluttering  draperies  and  the  waves 
curling  about  her  feet.  Especially  fine  is  the  modelling 
of  the  detail  of  the  waves.  A  lotus-blossom  enclosed  by 
them  is  handled  with  great  charm,  and  the  tightly 
curled  leaf  which  rests  on  the  surface  and  touches  the 
hem  of  the  robe  on  one  of  the  figures  realizes  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  this  medium. 

The  form  of  Kiian-yin  on  the  sea  is  known  as  Kwo- 
hai,  and  is  less  usual  than  the  representation  of  this 
deity  as  dispenser  of  heavenly  pity,  with  her  vase,  or  in 
meditation  on  a  rock,  or  attended  by  acolytes.  The 
form  Kwo-hai  is  influenced  by  a  figure  of  great  an- 
tiquity, the  legendary  Miao-Chen,  a  princess  who  by 
long  years  of  meditation  and  acts  of  merit  on  the  island 
of  P'a-to  attained  the  right  to  Buddhahood,  but  re- 
mained on  earth  to  help  mankind.  On  one  of  the  fig- 
ures the  hands  are  covered  and  the  mantle  covers  the 


headdress.  On  the  other  figure,  the  right  hand  shows 
the  vitarka  mudra  or  mudra  of  argument. 

Blanc-de-Chine  figures  were  produced  in  many 
places,  but  the  most  famous  locality  was  Te-hua  Hsien 
towards  the  centre  of  Fukien  province.  The  paste  is  of 
a  fine  white  quality  with  a  glaze  which  may  be  milk 
white,  as  here,  or  cream  white.  It  is  so  perfectly  fused 
with  the  base  that  it  seems  to  be  one  substance,  due 
largely  to  the  extreme  translucence  of  the  glaze. 


WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

AN  admirable  piece  of  French  mediaeval  statuary 
Js  one  of  two  recent  donations  by  Mr.  Aldus  C. 
Higgins  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  The  sculpture, 
which  is  in  limestone,  is  probably  of  the  late  Four- 
teenth Century,  and  represents  the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus.  It  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Higgins  last 
summer  in  France,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the 
church  of  Vierzon,  near  Bourgos.  The  second  gift  is 
a  limestone  relief,  also  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
probably  of  about  the  same  period  ;  it  has  formed 
part  of  an  over-doorway  of  a  church  facade. 
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THE  BATH  CHANDELIERS 


IN  the  article  published  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  which  described  the  origin  of  the  cut- 
glass  chandeliers  at  the  Bath  Assembly  Rooms,  it 
was  stated  that  no  information  could  then  be  given  as 
to  their  cost.  The  original  Minute  Book  of  the  Furnish- 
ing Committee  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  has  since  been 
discovered,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Wright,  director  of  the 
Bath  Municipal  Library,  has  been  good  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  number  of  extracts  referring  to  the  chandeliers. 

These  were  commissioned  in  the  summer  of  1 77  r , 
and  originally  Wm.  Parker,  whose  history  is  traced  in 
the  previous  article,  was  given  the  order  for  the  set  of 
three  chandeliers  in  the  Tea  Room  only,  for  which  he 
received  the  sum  of  £330.  The  five  in  the  Ball  Room 
were  made  by  Jonathan  Collet  at  a  cost  of  only  £382, 
his  account  being  settled  on  September  21st,  1 77 1 . 
Collet  was  the  successor  of  Thomas  Betts,  a  very  well 
known  glass  cutter  in  business  first  in  Bloomsbury  and 
subsequently  at  'Ye  Kings  Arms  Glass  Shop,  opposite 
Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross.'  Betts  died  in  1767,  but  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal's  collection  of  Bill-heads  contains  one 
dated  1 765,  in  which  the  name  of  Betts  is  struck  out 
and  that  of  Collet  substituted.  The  latter  has  been 
traced  in  the  Directories  from  1768  till  1800,  and 
probably  continued  after  this  date.  Unfortunately  for 
Collet  his  efforts  at  Bath  did  not  meet  with  success,  for  a 


minute  dated  October  24th,  1 77 1 ,  states  that  'one  of 
the  Arms  of  the  Chandeliers  in  the  Ball  Room  fell  down 
during  the  time  the  Company  was  dancing,'  and  that 
two  others  had  before  fallen  down.  Following  this 
calamity  the  chandeliers  were  dismantled,  and  the 
following  minute  is  recorded  under  the  same  date : 

'Resolved^That  Mr  Parkers  proposals  for  making  Five 
Lustres  for  "the  Ball  Room  the  whole  to  contain  Two  Hun- 
dred Candles,  the  fashion  and  Ornaments  to  be  left  to  Mr 
Parker,  who  is  to  deliver  and  put  them  up  in  ten  weeks  at 
the  farthest  for  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  be 
Accepted.' 

It  seems  incredible  that  work  of  such  an  intricate 
nature  could  have  been  carried  out  in  the  time  speci- 
fied, but  on  January  31st,  1772,  it  was  'Order'd — that 
Wm.  Parker  be  paid  in  full  £559,'  so  he  undoubtedly 
fulfilled  his  contract.  His  chandeliers  are  those  which 
have  recently  been  restored,  and  are  shown  below 
in  the  illustration  of  the  Ball  Room.  The  dispute  with 
Collet  was  not  settled  until  1773.  He  had  evidently 
made  a  large  chandelier  for  the  centre  of  the  Ball 
Room,  with  a  smaller  pair  on  either  side.  In  the  end  he 
took  back  the  set  of  four  and  was  permitted  to  make  the 
large  one  safe,  and  re-erect  it  in  the  large  Octagon. 
This  is  the  forty-eight  light  lustre  which  was  illustrated 
(No.  iii)  in  the  previous  article. — J.  Bernard  Perret. 


THE  BALL  ROOM  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  BATH,  SHOWING  THE  FIVE  CHANDELIERS  BY  WILLIAM  PARKER,  RECENTLY  RESTORED 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


SKETCHES  BY  TURNER?  (No.  1,010) 

Sir,— The  three  sketches  in  oil  (here  illustrated) 
were  recently  bequeathed  to  me:  they  were  formerly 
for  sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
reputed  to  be  a  connoisseur.  They  have  always  been 
considered  to  be  original  studies  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.,  and  this  view  has  been  confirmed  by  some 
eminent  artists,  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  paintings, 
and  by  a  professional  picture-restorer.  One  of  these 
sketches  is  believed  to  be  the  original  study  for  the 


OIL  SKETCH  TRADITIONALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING  ITS  HISTORY  SOLICITED  (No.  1,010) 


famous  picture  The  Fighting  Temeraire  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  is  clearly  not  a  copy  of  that  painting,  as 
there  are  certain  variations  of  importance ;  for  instance, 
the  hull  of  the  warship  in  the  study  is  in  its  natural 
colouring,  black,  whereas  in  the  large  picture  it  is 
lighter,  as  though  the  ship  were  white ;  the  tone  of  the 
sky,  also,  is  lower  in  the  sketch.  The  small  panel  with 
the  pine  trees  is  signed  J.M.  W.  T.  1845;  the  two  other 
panels  are  unsigned.  The  sizes  of  the  three  panels  are 
5  X  3I  inches;  5!  X  4J  inches;  and  io|  x  iof  inches. 

I  am  anxious  to  secure  any  information  available 
which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  these 
sketches,  and  would  be  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 


SKETCH  IN  OIL  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  THE  ORIGINAL  STUDY 
FOR  THE  FIGHTING  T&ME.RAIRE  :  OPINIONS  SOUGHT  (No.  1,010) 

who  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  me.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  should  it  be  established  that 
the  panels  in  my  possession  are,  in  fact,  original 
sketches  by  Turner,  including  a  study  for  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures. — Theo.  Brown. 


Many  inquiries  are  unavoidably  held  over,  this 
month.  We  hope,  however,  to  give  increased  space  to 
this  popular  feature  in  the  New  Year. — Ed. 


AN  OIL  SKETCH  ASCRIBED  TO  TURNER  :  SIGNED  J.M.W.T.  IS45 
INFORMATION   REGARDING  ITS   HISTORY   SOLICITED  (No.  1,010) 
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NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


EARLY  CHINESE  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 
A.  W.  BAHR  COLLECTION 

By  Osvald  Siren 

(London:  The  Chiswick  Press.  Edition  limited  to  750 
copies.  £6  6s.  net) 

MR.  BAHR'S  object  in  presenting  this  magni- 
ficent folio,  which  measures  i6|  by  1 1  \  ins., 
has  been  to  put  before  the  student,  by  means 
of  adequate  reproductions,  a  series  of  representative 
examples  of  the  principal  schools  of  Chinese  painting 
from  the  period  of  the  Five  Dynasties  (or  earlier) 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  With  this  in 
view,  each  work  has  been  selected  from  his  own  valu- 
able and  extensive  collection  and  the  significance  and 
importance  of  each  in  the  scheme  carefully  considered. 
Of  the  twenty-five  plates,  thirteen  are  in  colour,  and 
having  been  reproduced  under  Mr.  Bahr's  scrupulous 
supervision,  their  accuracy  may  be  vouched  for. 

In  the  introduction  and  the  descriptive  notes,  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Osvald  Siren  to  evoke  such  ele- 
ments of  historical  information  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  pictures  themselves.  To  us  it  has  long  been  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  that  in  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
a  work  of  art  the  fundamental  principles  of  criticism 
and  appraisal  must  be  found.  In  this  light  Mr.  Siren 
examines  the  historical  classification  of  these  paintings, 
their  signatures,  their  seals  and  inscriptions.  As  the 
student  of  Chinese  painting  should  know,  however, 
this  method  has  to  be  adopted  with  extreme  caution 
and  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  expert 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  ear- 
lier masters  to  warrant  some  justification  for  his  attri- 
butions. Copies  complete  with  signatures,  seals  and 
inscriptions  have  been  handed  down  the  centuries. 
Again,  optimistic  and  admiring  owners  have  not  scru- 
pled to  append  seals  and  famous  signatures  to  their 
possessions,  and  since  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  paint- 
ing is  merely  beginning,  we  must  not  be  too  sure  of 
these  specious  ascriptions.  Paintings  on  silk  and  paper 
are  perishable  articles,  and  we  have  to  thank  these  later 
master-copyists  in  many  cases  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  styles  at  all.  Without  them  we  could  hardly  be 
in  a  position  to  form  any  idea  of  the  paintings  of 
T'ang  and  Sung.  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  may  as  well 
give  ourselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  and 
graciousness  of  these  fine  works  as  they  are,  finding 
them  more  delectable  as  we  proceed.  As  their  owner 
says:  'The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.'  The 
example  we  illustrate,  plate  I*  in  Mr.  Bahr's  book, 
Mountain  Gorge  and  Circling  Cloud,  gives  an  excellent 

*  See  colour  plate,  p.  303. 


idea  of  the  abstract  treatment  of  the  elements  of  land- 
scape by  the  masters  of  the  Five  Dynasties  (907-960) 
and  even  of  those  of  an  earlier  date.  Special  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  colour-plate  representing  a  sec- 
tion of  Mr.  Bahr's  Vimalakirti  Sutra,  executed  in  gold 
and  silver  on  purple  silk.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the 
Sung  period  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  production 
of  this  book,  paper,  print,  colour-plates  and  binding 
is  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. — H.G.F. 

THE   TWO   EARLIEST   MASONIC  MSS. 

Transcribed  and  Edited  by  Douglas  Knoop,  M.A., 
Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield;  G.  P.  Jones,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Economic  History;  and  Douglas 
Hamer,  M.C.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Litera- 
ture, in  the  same  University 

(Manchester  University  Press.  12s.  6d.  net) 

IN  our  issue  of  November  1937,  the  present  reviewer 
devoted  some  remarks  to  An  Introduction  to  Free- 
masonry, by  Prof.  Knoop  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Jones :  the  au- 
thors of  that  valuable  handbook  have  now  produced, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Hamer,  a  work  of  outstand- 
ing importance  with  regard  to  Masonic  history  and 
philosophy.  The  Regius  MS.  (B.M.  Bibl.  Reg.  1 7  Ai) 
and  the  Cooke  MS.  (B.M.  Add.  MS.  23198),  which  they 
publish  in  full,  are,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  Free- 
mason's heritage. 

Though  evidently  the  work  of  clerks,  rather  than 
of  individual  masons,  'they  were  composed,  in  large 
part,  of  materials  current  among  masons,  of  customs, 
and  perhaps  traditions,  which  had  been  orally  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.'  The  two  docu- 
ments are  founded  on  a  'comparatively  brief  common 
core,  no  longer  surviving  in  manuscript,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  MS.  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  and 
was  probably  first  set  down  in  writing  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  on  which  it  was  based  may  well  have 
been  considerably  older.' 

The  dates  of  the  actual  transcriptions  have  been 
established  as  1390  for  the  Regius  MS.  and  about  1400 
or  1 410  for  the  Cooke  MS.  The  former  received  its 
appellation  from  the  fact  that  it  was  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown:  it  is  also  styled  the  Regius 
Poem,  being  composed  in  rhyme.  The  latter  bears  the 
name  of  its  1861  editor,  Matthew  Cooke.  In  the  present 
edition  the  texts  are  printed  facing  one  another  so  that 
parallel  passages  may  be  compared. 
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In  the  Introduction,  the  texts  are  analysed  and  the 
legendary  history  of  Masonry  which  they  comprise  is 
discussed  fully.  Many  important  facts  emerge  con- 
cerning the  Hermetic  tradition.  The  compound  per- 
sonality of  Hermes,  which  combines  the  Hellenic 
Hermes  who  is  one  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  and 
Roman  Mercury,  and  the  Hermes  Trismegistus  or 
Hermes  Philosophus  of  Neo-Platonic  and  Mediaeval 
'magical'  tradition,  is  equated  with  the  Protean  per- 
sonality of  Euclid,  the  prime  Mason,  whose  geometric 
science  was  mythically  derived  from  Abraham.  This 
Introduction  points  many  paths  for  exploration. 

The  present  publication  is  clearly  indispensable  to 
all  serious  students  of  Masonry,  which  has  recently 
acquired  an  additional  element  of  interest  from  the 
esoteric  studies  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  J.  Foster  Forbes, 
F.R.A.I.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (The  Unchronicled  Past:  Trade 
Agents,  Simpkin  Marshall  Ltd.),  whose  revolutionary 
theories,  based  largely  on  psychometry,  must,  however, 
be  received  with  caution,  till  that  science  has  been 
subjected  to  far  more  exacting  tests  than  has  been  till 
now  attempted. — C.R.G. 

BURNS— BY  HIMSELF 

The  Poet-ploughman's  Life  in  his  own  words — 
pieced  together  from  his  diaries,  letters  and 
poems — with  comments  by  his  Brothers  and  his 
Sister  and  a  few  other  contemporaries,  arbitrarily 
arranged  to  form  a  continuous  story;  with  68 
illustrations 

By  Keith  Henderson 
(London:  Methuen.  12s.  6d.  net) 

DUGALD  STEWART  observed  truly  of  Burns: 
'I  should  pronounce  him  fitted  to  excel  in  what- 
ever walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his 
abilities.'  It  is  the  almost  universality  of  the  poet's 
mind,  which  emerges  in  his  correspondence  and  de- 
tached thoughts,  as  much  as  the  incomparable  quality 
of  his  poetry,  that  astonishes  us.  Under  the  spell  of  his 
genius,  we  seem  to  see  the  man,  as  Scott  saw  him,  face 
to  face :  'There  was  a  strong  impression  of  shrewdness 
in  all  his  lineaments;  the  eyes  alone,  I  think,  indicated 
the  poetical  temperament.  They  were  large  and  dark. 
They  glowed  (I  say,  literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke 
with  feeling  and  interest.  I  never  saw  such  eyes  in  a 
human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished 
men.' 

There  is  no  record  of  another  poet — unless  it  be 
Hafiz  in  Persia,  or  Mistral  in  Provence — who  has 
acquired  so  unanimously  such  an  immense  reputation 
among  his  countrymen  as  Burns.  In  whatever  heart 
runs  a  stream  of  Scottish  blood  there  is  he.  His  voice 
is  Scotland's  voice.  What  wonder  that  he  wrote  of 
himself:  'I  cannot  rise  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  Citizen- 


of-the-World-at-large.  I  have  all  those  national  pre- 
judices which  I  believe  glow  peculiarly  strongly  in  the 
breast  of  a  Scotsman.'  All  Scotland  listened,  rapt,  to 
the  first  wild  chords  of  his  harp:  'Even  plough-boys 
and  maid-servants  (wrote  Robert  Heron)  would 
gladly  bestow  the  wages  which  they  earn  the  most 
hardly  and  which  they  need  for  necessary  cloathing  if 
they  might  procure  the  Poems.' 

A  whole  library  of  works  has  grown  about  his 
gigantic  fame ;  yet  here  is  a  Burns  book  that  hitherto  no 
one  has  thought  of.  Burns  left  no  autobiography,  but 
Keith  Henderson  has  compiled  one  for  him.  From  the 
poet's  own  words  he  has  built  up  a  book  that  has  no 
possible  rival.  The  originality  of  the  idea  is  (I  believe) 
absolute.  Moreover,  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  ideal  editor 
and  illustrator  of  Burns;  as  author,  artist  and  patriot, 
he  is  formed  to  walk  with  him  step  by  step.  Here  is 
Burns  as  he  knew  himself,  and  as  those  who  knew  him 
best  knew  him :  a  strong  man  with  a  large  loving  heart, 
the  medium  of  a  unique  inspiration.  Amorist  as  he 
was — 'Love  (he  wrote)  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
human  enjoyment.  All  pleasures,  all  happiness  flow 
immediately  from  this  delicious  source' — Burns  was  a 
lofty  and  untrammelled  thinker,  a  man  of  superb 
dignity  and  indomitable  independence. 

Keith  Henderson's  bold,  romantic  woodcuts  are  the 
best  possible  illustrations  to  the  life  of  him  who  is 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance  ever  recorded  of 
native,  artless  and  enigmatic  genius. — C.R.C. 

ORIGINAL  TYROLEAN  COSTUMES 
In  Ten-colour  Reproductions  of  Four  Hundred  Stan- 
dard Specimens  of  National  Costumes  from  Private 

and  Public  Collections 
Preface  by  Baron  Georg  Franckenstein,  former  Aus- 
trian Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
(Herbert  Reichner  :  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Zurich  (1937) 
Sold  in  England  at  3s.  (W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.) 

THE  happy  reflex  of  a  peaceful  community  mir- 
rored in  joyous  colours,  at  a  time  when  native 
art  (and  particularly  peasant  art)  had  full  rein  for 
development,  unsullied  by  sophisticated  importations, 
untroubled  by  alarums  and  excursions  from  preda- 
tory neighbours. 

The  pictures  conjure  up,  as  Baron  Franckenstein 
says,  all  that  is  most  characteristic  and  most  endearing 
in  the  Austrian  spirit,  the  Austria  that  all  who  knew 
her  have  learnt  to  love  and  admire.  Here  the  vision  of 
fancy  may  recall  the  smiles  and  fleeting  storms  of  her 
mountains,  the  brilliancy  of  her  town  life  and  the 
peace  of  her  valleys.  All  the  Tyrolean  costumes  de- 
picted have  been  drawn  from  actual  models  and 
mostly  represent  the  vogue  of  the  Austrian  Alps  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Here  is  an  interesting  and  pro- 
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line  source  of  ideas  to  the  designer.  The  details  are  so 
clearly  indicated  that  the  dresses  may  be  copied 
without  alteration  or  adapted  to  conform  with  pre- 
sent-day fashions.  In  any  case,  they  are  full  of  sug- 
gestions, and  however  unusual,  neither  in  design  nor 
in  colour  do  they  ever  transgress  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  the  Tyrolese  being  adepts  in  the  art  of  personal 
adornment. — H.G.F. 


A  MASTER  OF  SILHOUETTE.  JOHN  MIERS: 
PORTRAIT  ARTIST,  1 757-1821 

By  Leonard  Morgan  May,  F.S.A. 

(London:  Martin  Seeker.  10s.  6d.  net) 

FEW  profilists — amateur  or  professional — present 
sufficient  material  for  a  full-dress  biography. 
Omitting  so  conspicuous  an  exception  as  Goethe,  most 
of  them  are  more  suited  to  the  general  history  or  the 
magazine  article,  than  to  the  dignity  of  a  special 
volume.  Yet  Edouart  (who  wrote  of  himself)  has  been 
accorded  a  large  book  by  Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson,  whose 
name,  incidentally,  Mr.  May  slightly  misspells 
throughout  his  present  useful  excursus  on  Miers. 

Tradition  seeks  to  connect  this  'Prince  of  Profilists' 
with  Frans  van  Mieris  the  elder;  but  pedigree  fails  us 
beyond  a  John  Myers,  stuff  weaver  of  Leeds,  who  was 
possibly  Miers'  grandfather.  Miers  himself  was  a  son 
of  a  man  whose  enterprises  are  said  to  have  included 
heraldic  painting,  in  which  art  he  was  probably 
assisted  by  the  future  silhouettist.  Miers'  change  of 
occupation  may  have  been  inspired  by  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton's visit  to  Leeds,  where  she  was  in  1776.  Even  Mr. 
May's  researches  have  almost  failed  to  elicit  personal 
data  of  John;  but  what  he  has  traced  of  the  artist's 
career,  labels,  technique,  and  association  with  Field  is 
concisely  summed  up.  Collectors  of  silhouettes  should 
welcome  this  book,  with  its  excellent  array  of  illustra- 
tions.—F.G.R. 

GERMAN  BAROQUE  SCULPTURE 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
With  48  photographs  by  Anthony  Ayscough  and 

descriptive  notes  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner 
(London:  Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

ryAROQUE — dramatic  and  fancifully  sensuous — 
X^was  the  aesthetic  reflex  of  a  conception  of  life 
which  has  yielded  to  drabber  realities.  Since  our  dress 
and  deportment  have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to 
'live  up  to  it,'  it  is  apt  to  seem  overpowering.  At  best, 
the  baroque  has  a  very  considerable  grace;  at  worst,  it 
can  be  deplorably  stupid.  Only  when  seen  under  fully 
ritual  conditions  is  its  mass  significance  truly  apparent. 
But  much  can  be  done  by  the  adroit  isolation  of 


noteworthy  detail.  When  the  best  qualities  of  German 
baroque  sculpture  and  moulded  ornament  are  singled 
out  by  so  selective  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Ayscough, 
even  the  least  sympathetic  observer  may  discern 
hitherto  unsuspected  delights.  Dr.  Pevsner's  descrip- 
tive notes  on  these  admirable  plates  form  an  important 
part  of  the  book,  and  embody  data  of  direct  advantage 
to  students.  Besides  an  Introduction,  Mr.  Sacheverell 
Sitwell  gives  a  chapter  to  the  brothers  Asam,  who 
'were  concerned  in  every  branch  of  the  arts  of  decora- 
tion, as  much  as  Bach  was  occupied,  and  excelled  in, 
every  branch  of  music'  But,  without  derogation  of 
genius,  one  may  enquire  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
mention  Bach  as  'that  greatest  of  all  artists'  (?). 

Mr.  Sitwell  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
author  to  publish  a  book  on  German  baroque  art  in  the 
English  language.  That  was  in  1927;  and  it  was 
preceded  by  the  same  writer's  Southern  Baroque  Art. 
If  we  have  yet  to  attain  to  a  definitive  literature  on  the 
subject — and  we  have  nothing  to  threaten  the  Teutonic 
corpus  of  studies — it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  volume 
under  review  may  prove  an  incentive  to  that  end. 
Though  somewhat  scrappy  in  parts,  it  is  interesting, 
readable,  suggestive. — F.G.R. 

ROMAN  LETTERING:  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
INSCRIPTION  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE 
TRAJAN  COLUMN,  WITH  AN  OUTLINE 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LETTERING  IN 
BRITAIN 

By  L.  C.  Evetts,  A.R.C.A. 

Diagrams  and  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

A SCIENTIFIC  analysis  of  the  Trajan  alphabet  by 
a  thoroughly  well-grounded  exponent.  The  geo- 
metrical construction  worked  out  by  the  author  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  students  and  craftsmen, 
whether  the  Roman  carver  used  geometrical  methods 
or  not.  The  beauty  of  the  Trajan  lettering  in  effect  may 
possibly,  or  at  least  partially,  be  due  to  the  subtle 
variations  in  their  measurements.  Mr.  Evetts  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  influence  the  carver's  tools  have 
had  in  the  formation  of  these  letters.  In  continuation, 
Mr.  Evetts  adds  a  lucid  exposition  of  hand-drawn  and 
carved  lettering,  showing  its  sources  of  derivation  and 
the  nature  of  its  development  in  Britain,  some  of  the 
examples  illustrated  being  of  great  beauty.  We  com- 
mend this  book  heartily,  as  being  the  work  of  an  artist 
who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  and  pro- 
portions of  fine  lettering,  and  imparts  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  of 
terms,  namely  by  precept  and  example.  Draughtsmen 
now  have  a  wide  choice  of  such  books,  so  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  slip-shod  lettering. — F. 
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FINE   PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1938 

An    Annual    Review    of   Contemporary  Etching, 

Engraving  and  Lithography 
Edited  hy  Campbell  Dodgson,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  R.E. 

(London:  Halton  &  Company.    New  York:  Minton, 
Balch  &  Company) 

THE  print-connoisseur  looks  forward  eagerly 
about  Christmas  time  to  the  appearance  of  this 
welcome  annual,  now  in  its  sixteenth  year.  It  covers  a 
wide  ground,  embracing  many  continental  countries, 
as  well  as  Britain  and  America;  the  choice  of  material, 
we  presume,  having  been  made  by  that  prince  of  ex- 
perts, Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson.  His  text  is  as  enlighten- 
ing as  it  is  sympathetic.  As  a  picture  book  this  volume  is 
of  particular  interest,  since  there  are  almost  as  many 
moods  as  there  are  prints,  evidenced  in  the  variety  of 
subject-matter,  handling  and  treatment.  Every  sort  of 
experiment  seems  to  have  been  tried,  every  method 
explored.  One  notes  an  increased  loosening  of  the 
somewhat  hidebound  rules  of  the  game  as  formerly 
practised,  and  particularly  I  think  has  this  been  observ- 
able in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  original  woodcut.  On 
the  whole  the  most  enterprise  has  been  shown  here, 
though  there  is  no  lack  of  it  elsewhere.  Technical 
efficiency,  as  some  may  think,  is  not  a  handicap  to  self- 
expression  in  the  arts.  As  here  demonstrated,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  On  the  whole,  the  English  print  may 
challenge  any  school,  its  vitality  being  such  that,  as 
Mr.  Dodgson  points  out,  it  not  only  maintains  a  high 
level,  but  shows  much  promising  talent  in  the  younger 
generation.  We  notice  several  of  these  newcomers  with 
gratified  approval. — F.P.L. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  BRITISH 
SURNAMES 

By  C.  L'Estrange  Ewen 

(London:  John  Gifford  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

SURNAMES  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  Western 
man,  so  much  the  insignia  of  his  origin  and  symbols 
of  his  breeding,  that  no  sensible  person  can  fail  to 
be  interested  in  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  his 
particular  hereditary  appellation.  The  distinguished 
author  of  the  hand-book  before  us  has  long  been 
acknowledged  a  past  master  in  the  difficult  labour  of 
disinterring  the  true  origins  of  names.  It  is  work  for  a 
specialist,  and  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  Derivations 
that  would  appear  to  be  obvious  are  often  misleading: 
thus,  'Blue,'  'Blewett,'  'Bluett,'  are  commonly  derived 
from  the  colour  'Blue' ;  yet  without  corroborative  evi- 
dence this  cannot  safely  be  accepted,  for  in  12 12  we 
find  a  '  Joldewin  de  Blue,'  whose  surname  was  of  local 
origin,  from  Blois  in  France.  'Nightingale'  must  not  be 
presumed  to  be  a  nickname  bestowed  on  some  sweet- 


voiced  minstrel:  frequently  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  'Rossignol,'  and  there  are  two  localities  of  that 
name  in  Northern  France. 

Synonymous  surnames  are  very  interesting:  thus, 
'Peter  le  Chapman,'  in  1305,  is  alternatively  styled 
'Peter  lc  Marchaunt,'  in  1306;  'Charpentir'  (i.e.  Car- 
penter) is  one  with  ' Wryth'  (i.e.  Wright) ;  'Christmasse' 
is  alias  'Yool';  'Parker'  alias  'Keper,'  etc.,  etc. 

The  origin  of  our  greatest  dramatist's  name  has  been 
with  Mr.  Ewen  an  object  of  special  research.  'Shake- 
spere'  and  'Brekespere'  or  'Breakspear'  are  proved  to 
have  been  interchangeable — 'to  shak'  signifies  'to 
split'  or  'crack.' 

To  look  for  errors  in  so  scholarly  and  comprehensive 
a  work  were  preposterous,  but  since  investigation  is  the 
soul  of  science,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  derivation, 
here  reiterated,  of 'Campbell'  from  cam  beul,  Gaelic  for 
wry-mouthed,  is  mistaken.  The  'b'  is  not  sounded  in  the 
Gaelic  pronunciation,  and  the  eye-pun  was  almost 
certainly  applied  to  a  member  of  the  clan  at  a  date 
long  subsequent  to  its  origin:  I  incline  strongly  to 
identify  the  name  with  the  Roman  'Camillus.' — C. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

CHOOSING  Christmas  cards  is  a  charming  occu- 
pation, and  receiving  them  gives  a  thrill  to  every- 
body of  any  age  who  is  not  soured  by  over-sophistica- 
tion. The  British  Museum  cards  bring  with  them,  not 
only  the  pleasant  thoughts  of  festivity  and  remem- 
brance of  friends,  but  recall  the  beauty  of  pictures  we 
have  loved,  or  enchant  us  with  hitherto  unfamiliar 
objects  of  delight.  For  the  modest  sum  of  fourpence 
we  can  send  an  illumination  from  a  fifteenth-century 
romaunt  or  fourteenth-century  'Book  of  Hours,'  a 
'Riding  Party'  from  Christine  de  Pisan,  or  a  scene  of 
'Jousts'  from  Froissart,  to  some  kindred  soul  who  will 
be  the  happier  for  it.  There  are  prints,  water-colours 
and  drawings — lovely  fancies  by  Girtin  and  David 
Cox,  Bonington,  Turner  and  Blake;  and  here  is  a 
'Falcon,  Rose  and  Pimpernel'  from  an  Indian  minia- 
ture, and  here  a  twelfth-century  Chinese  'Bird  on 
Bough,'  and  a  hunting  scene  from  Firdausi's  Shahnama. 
Each  subject  is  beautifully  coloured,  whether  it  be  a 
delicate  landscape  or  the  crimson  and  gold  of  a 
mediaeval  illumination. — R. 

IN  commemoration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons,  of  44-52, 
New  Oxford  Street  and  St.  James's  Street,  this  house 
of  antique  furniture  fame  has  issued  an  illustrated 
brochure  under  the  title  A  Pictorial  Display  of  Old 
English  Furniture.  The  numerous  pictures,  which  are  on 
a  spacious  scale,  give  an  admirable  idea  of  many  of  the 
most  valuable  examples  now  in  the  firm's  possession. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  1938- 
1 939  season  will  be  well  into  its  stride.  The  air 
of  optimism  which  was  so  marked  during  the  last 
season  has  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  owners  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  to  submit  their  collections  to  the 
London  auction  test.  Both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
opened  their  season  with  'away  from  home'  sales.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  first-named  auctioneers  had  not 
started  in  their  King  Street  galleries,  which  have  been 
pleasingly  redecorated  during  the  vacation;  Sotheby's, 
on  the  other  hand,  began  their  Bond  Street  season  in 
the  last  week  of  October. 


GLASS,  PORCELAIN  AND  SILVER 

OF  the  Sotheby's  'at  home'  sales,  that  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Gothic,  early  Renaissance,  and  later  Eu- 
ropean glass,  from  an  anonymous  source,  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  was  the  most  important.  Thanks  to  keen 
foreign  (mainly  Dutch)  competition,  the  147  lots  cata- 
logued brought  a  total  of  £4,453.  The  feature  of  this 
collection  was  the  four  decorated  goblets,  signed  by 
the  Dutch  miniaturist,  poet  and  glass-designer,  Frans 
Greenwood,  who  was  born  of  English  parents  in  Rot- 
terdam in  1680  and  died  in 
1 76 1.  The  most  important  of 
the  four  was  a  very  beautiful 
and  rare  signed  goblet,  dated 
1 747,  and  decorated  with  two 
half-length  nude  figures  of 
lovers  in  front  of  a  pillar,  adap- 
ted from  Adriaen  van  der 
Werff 's  picture  The  Lover's  Car- 
ess in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Am- 
sterdam. This  brought  £320, 
while  £200  was  given  for  one 
dated  1 743  and  engraved  with 
a  woman  seated  at  a  table  light- 
ed by  a  candle.  A  sixteenth- 
century  German  tall  cylindrical 
beaker,  of  bluish-green  tint,  de- 
corated with  numerous  pointed 
prunts,  fetched  £250;  a  Ger- 
man or  Dutch  green-tinted  roe- 
mer,  of  the  same  century,  orna- 
mented with  numerous  sharp 
prunts,  £180;  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury German  green-tinted  flask, 
with  gilt-bronze  mounts,  en- 
graved with  coats  of  arms, 
£125;  a  sixteenth-century 
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Dutch  roemer,  of  blue-green  colour,  decorated  with 
sharp  pointed  prunts,  £110,  and  a  Dutch  'calligraphic' 
wine  bottle,  by  Willem  van  Heemskerk,  signed  and  dated 
1683,  £52. 

For  their  first  silver  sale  of  the  season,  the  same  auc- 
tioneers had  catalogued  on  November  3rd  148  lots, 
the  property  of  Major  E.  Knatchbull  Hugessen,  which 
had  been  removed  from  Gawdy  Hall,  Harleston,  Nor- 
folk. They  were  sold  for  £2,519,  of  which  £460  was 
given  for  an  exceptionally  fine  early  seventeenth-cen- 
tury star-shaped  watch,  in  parcel-gilt,  signed  David 
Ramsay,  Scottes,  me  fecit.  This  watch,  which  measures 
i|  inches  by  o.\  inches,  and  two  apostle  spoons,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  sale,  were  discovered  some  eighty  years 
ago  secreted  in  a  recess  at  Gawdy  Hall  with  some 
papers  relating  to  the  Cromwellian  period.  The  watch 
was  probably  the  property  of  Charles  Gawdy,  who 
about  1650  is  said  to  have  mortgaged  the  estate  to 
Tobias  Frere,  M.P.  for  Norwich  under  the  Common- 
wealth, who  afterwards  seized  it  by  sequestration  and, 
after  a  regular  siege,  gained  possession  of  Gawdy  Hall. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  confusion  of  that  event  that  the 
watch  and  spoons  were  hidden  away.  David  Ramsay, 
1 590- 1 654,  was  the  King's  clock-maker  in  161 3,  and 
five  years  later  he  became  the  chief  horologer.  The 
apostle  spoons,  one  surmount- 
ed with  the  figure  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  dated  1600,  the 
other  with  St.  Peter,  1648,  real- 
ized £78  and  £32  respectively. 
On  November  4th,  Sotheby's 
concluded  a  two-days'  sale  of 
furniture  and  objects  of  art, 
from  various  sources,  for  a  total 
of  £2,966.  A  Worcester  porce- 
lain figure  of  The  Gardener's 
Companion,  6^  inches  high,  went 
for  £  1 00 ;  and  £  1 05  was  bid  for 
a  William  and  Mary  mirror,  in 
a  red  lacquer  frame. 

At  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
November  10th,  Messrs.  Rob- 
inson, Fisher  &  Harding  re- 
ceived £756  for  a  pair  of  Rey- 
nolds portraits  of  Lord  George 
Sackville  and  his  wife  Diana  (nee 
Sambrooke) ;  each  measured  30  X 
25  ins.,  and  was  engraved  by  S. 
W.  Reynolds  in  1 820.  A  view  in 
Venice,  showing  the  Royal  Pal- 
aceandother  buildings,  by  Can- 
aletto,  changed  hands  at  £336. 
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ON  THE  PREMISES  SALES 

THE  ten  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of 
Rufford  Abbey  was  concluded  on 
October  22nd  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank 
&  Rutley  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Christie.  The  2,923  lots  catalogued 
brought  a  total  of  £25,018.  The  import- 
ant pieces  sold  in  the  course  of  the  first 
four  days  of  this  sale  were  recorded  in 
the  November  issue  ofTHE  Connoisseur. 
The  more  notable  items  offered  in  the 
last  six  days  included  eight  silver  racing 
trophies,  won  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  century  by  horses  running  in  the 
Savile  colours.  Sold  separately  they 
brought  a  total  of  about  £300 — the  top 
price  £77  14s.  being  given  for  the  'Ascot 
Cup'  of  1873,  won  by  'Cremoine.'  A  set 
of  six  white  enamelled  and  gilt  chairs,  of      ^  RIVER  scene 
Hepplewhite  design,  made  £65  2s. ;  and 
Fighting  His  Battle  O'er  Again,  by  the  Nor- 
wegian artist,  A.  Tideman  (1814-1876),  £141  15s.  By 
the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print,  the  more  import- 
ant pieces  of  furniture,  tapestries,  pictures  by  Old  Mas- 
ters, and  a  few  books  from  Rufford,  will  have  been  sold 
at  Christie's  London  rooms.  Details  of  this  dispersal 
will  be  given  in  our  January  issue. 

A  total  of  £6,032  was  recorded  by  Messrs.  Christie 
for  their  two  days'  (October  20th  and  21st)  sale,  on 
the  premises,  of  the  contents  of  The  Hoo,  Whitwell, 
Hertfordshire,  belonging  to  Viscount  Hampden.  The 
top  price,  £315,  was  given  for  a  pair  of  old  English 
mahogany  bow-fronted  pedestal  writing  tables,  sup- 
ported on  scroll  feet.  An  English  carpet,  made  to  the 
order  of  Thomas,  twenty-third  Baron  Dacre,  about 
1840,  and  woven  with  a  floral  design  and  his  mono- 
gram, realized  £157  10s.  ;  a  George  I  black  lacquer 
chest,  with  buildings  and  rock  landscapes  in  the  Chin- 
ese style,  on  gilt  gesso  stand  supported  on  cabriole 
legs,  £126;  a  bronze  group  of  Neptune  with  Sea-horses, 
after  G.  Bernini,  25  inches  high,  £236  5s.;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  hanging  display  cabinet,  ornamented 
with  ivory  eagles'  masks  holding  festoons  and  applique 
with  twenty  carved  ivory  medallions  of  amatory  classi- 
cal subjects,  £262  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  satinwood 
semi-circular  commodes,  on  square  tapering  legs, 
£141  15s.;  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  English  mir- 
rors, in  rectangular  white  and  gilt  wood  frames,  £105; 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  upright  cabinet,  with  fall- 
down  flap  enclosing  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  sup- 
ported on  bracket  feet,  £241  10s. ;  and  a  pair  of  Adam 
mahogany  urns  and  pedestals,  £173  5s. 

Another  of  Christie's  on  the  premises  sales  was  that 
of  the  remaining  contents  of  White  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  Surrey,  the  property  of  Viscount  Lee  of  Fare- 
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ham.  These  were  sold  on  November  8th ;  and  consid- 
ering the  quality  of  the  items  offered,  the  total  £2,322 
was  held  to  be  satisfactory.  The  highest  price,  £58  16s., 
was  paid  for  a  set  of  sixteen  mahogany  chairs  of  Hep- 
plewhite design. 

Sotheby's,  too,  opened  their  autumn  season  'away 
from  home,'  for  on  October  18th  and  19th  they  were 
occupied  with  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  The  Old  Court 
House,  Hampton  Court,  in  which  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  died  on  February  25th,  1 723.  The  sale  was  by 
order  of  Mr.  Norman  Lamplugh,  and  the  total  for  the 
714  lots  catalogued  reached  £4,667.  The  chief  lot  was 
a  large  sixteenth-century  North  Italian  model  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  in  ivory  exquisitely  carved 
and  inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl,  which  sold  for  £118. 
This  model,  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  April  191 2  (p.  264),  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  Napoleon  from  Italy  to  the  Tuileries;  and 
was  on  loan  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for 
many  years.  The  Old  Court  House  sale  also  included, 
what  is  believed  to  be,  the  earliest  dated  silver  bleed- 
ing-bowl known,  bearing  the  London  mark  for  1625. 
It  weighed  3  oz.  13  dwt.  and  sold  'all  at'  for  £76 ;  while 
£48  was  given  for  a  1670  Norwich  tankard,  weighing 
20  oz.  2  dwt.,  with  maker's  mark  A.H.  conjoined  (Ar- 
thur Heaslewood);  and  a  three-quarter  length  por- 
trait of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  in  embroidered  dress,  ascribed 
to  P.  Van  Somer,  made  £88. 

In  their  sale  of  the  contents  of  Major  J.  S.  Court- 
auld's  residence,  9,  Grosvenor  Square,  on  October 
26th-28th,  Messrs.  J.  Ewart  Gilkes  and  Partners  report 
that  the  following  pictures  failed  to  reach  their  respec- 
tive reserves  and  were  withdrawn :  St.  Cecilia,  by  Aert 
de  Gelder;  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  2nd  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
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by  Lawrence ;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Filippo  Lippi ; 
a  portrait  of  a  young  man  reading,  by  Opie;  and  The 
Calling  of  Samuel,  by  Reynolds. 

Three  lots  worthy  of  note  in  the  four  days'  sale  of  the 
contents  of  Oakwood,  Crawley,  Sussex,  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  H.  Shirley-Birt,  concluded  by 
Messrs.  H.  Baverstock  &  Sons  on  October  14th,  were: 
a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  (2  arm- 
chairs) with  pierced  shield  backs,  on  square  frames 
and  tapered  legs  with  stretchers,  which  fetched  £105; 
a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  dining  chairs,  with 
interlaced  splat  backs,  £140;  and  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany break-front  bookcase,  with  pierced  and  scroll 
swan-neck  pediment,  dentil,  cornice  and  carved  frieze, 
which  realized  the  sum  of  £135- 

On  October  1 7th,  and  three  following  days,  Forma- 
kin,  Bishopton,  Renfrewshire,  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  art  sales  held  in  Scotland  for 
some  years.  It  was  that  of  the  major  portion  (some 
pieces  had  been  sold  in  the  course  of  the  years)  of  the 
varied  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  A. 
Holms,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Paisley  family,  who 
died  last  May.  The  top  price  of  the  sale,  £3,000,  was 
bid  for  a  fifteenth-century  Persian  (Tabriz)  carpet, 
known  to  collectors  as  the  'Garden  Carpet.'  £400  was 
the  price  recorded  for  the  Persian  carpet  used  at  the 
coronations  of  Edward  VII  and  George  V,  and  at  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Mary;  while  a  set  of  four  fifteenth- 
century  Flemish  tapestry  panels,  illustrative  of  the 
Conquest  of  India,  1J96,  reached  £2,050.  Among  the 
pictures  was  a  portrait  of  a  child  in  a  white  dress,  by 
Hoppner;  one  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dress,  by  A.  Pala- 


medes,  and  one  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  as- 
cribed to  Reynolds.  These  fetched  £535  10s., 
£1 10  5s.  and  £105,  respectively.  The  porce- 
lains included  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille-noire  vase, 
23^  inches  high,  which  realized  £280;  and  a 
set  of  eight  famille-verte  plates,  decorated  with 
ladies  and  children  in  a  garden,  £160.  A  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  on 
cabriole  supports  and  scroll  feet,  went  for 
£150;  a  pair  of  William  and  Mary  walnut 
chairs,  covered  in  gros-  and  petit-point  needle- 
work, £145;  a  pair  of  stools,  of  the  same  per- 
iod, also  covered  in  fine  needlework,  £116; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase, 
£170;  a  William  and  Mary  grandmother 
clock,  £105;  a  red  lacquer  bureau  bookcase, 
£130.  The  silver  included  a  set  of  twelve 
three-pronged  forks,  with  flat  stems  and  trifid 
ends,  1694,  maker's  mark,  S  over  W  (22  oz.), 
which  brought  100s.  per  oz.;  a  set  of  twelve 
rat-tailed  spoons,  1693,  six  with  mark  W.M. 
crowned,  the  remainder  by  Laurence  Coles  (21 
oz.),  85s.;  a  set  of  eight  silver-gilt  three- 
pronged  forks,  and  a  similar  number  of  rat- 
tailed  dessert  spoons,  all  by  John  Chantier,  1697-1698 
(19  oz.  5  dwt.),  ioos.  The  auctioneers  concerned  were 
Messrs.  Morrison,  McChlery  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 

At  Messrs.  Dowell's  (Edinburgh)  sale  of  the  contents 
of  Ancrum  House,  Roxburghshire,  on  October  28th 
and  29th,  a  William  and  Mary  marquetry  and  oyster- 
wood  cabinet,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Douglas,  fetched  £147. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

FOR  the  first  important  book  sale  of  their  autumn 
season  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  Inc.,  New  York, 
had  catalogued  for  November  2nd  and  3rd  the  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  C.  Smith,  Junior.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  library  was  the  extensive  collection  of 
first  editions,  original  drawings  and  autograph  letters 
of  William  Blake.  Sold  in  105  lots,  these  realized  a  total 
of  866,807. 

The  public  sale  of  Parts  IV,  V  and  VI  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearstcollection  is  announced  by  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  Inc.,  742  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Following  exhibition  from  December  31st,  important 
paintings  will  be  sold  on  the  evening  of  January  5th, 
and  on  the  afternoons  of  January  6th  and  7th,  fine 
furniture,  Boucher  tapestries,  silver  and  other  art  pro- 
perty. Following  exhibition  from  January  7th,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  furniture  and  tapestries  will  be 
sold  January  13th  and  14th.  During  the  same  week, 
Part  VI,  comprising  important  literary  properties, 
will  be  sold. 
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